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Public Services Dinner to the President 


S PEAKING at the dinner given in his honour by the Institute of Public 
Administration on 4th December, 1945, Sir John Anderson said:— 


I am very grateful to the Chairman for all the kind things he has said about 
me, but we are not gathered here to appraise or acclaim the qualities of your 
President; we are here to give the Institute a fresh send-off in its career after a 
period of suspended animation in which it has been almost on a care and main- 
tenance basis. 

It is noteworthy that the membership has kept up and that funds have 
accumulated. The journal has continued to circulate and conferences were 
resumed two years ago. It is fitting that we should recognise the services of 
Miss Kemball, who has played so great a part in keeping the structure of the 
Institute intact. 

The Institute owed its inception largely to the inspiration of that great man, 
Lord Haldane; he was its first President, and I look back with pleasure to his 
presiding over meetings, and I recall the interest which he took in its work. 

Sir Gwilym Gibbon indicated a certain feeling of disappointment that the 
progress of the Institute was not more rapid, but I would myself say that its 
progress, though not such as to satisfy the enthusiasm of its founders, was steady 
if not spectacular. The Institute marked a new departure: it had nothing in 
common with trace unionism, nor was it a professional body; it had aspired to 
some of the qualities and functions of a learned society, but it did not conform 
to any known model. 

The primary object of the Institute was to provide opportunities to those 
concerned in the practical business of administration for an exchange of views 
and a pooling of experiences. Its activities before the war had several facets, 
the main feature of which was regular meetings at which papers were read and 
discussion took place on subjects more or less directly related to administration. 

Then the Journal was established, and its management was obviously in 
very good hands. At a somewhat later stage the Institute promoted summer 
conferences at University centres. I myself regard these as one of its most 
attractive and useful features, and I have pleasant recollections of days, almost 
weeks, spent in the company of friends whom I am delighted to see again after 
an interval of many years. By no means the least attractive features of these 
conferences were the social and unofficial activities and the presence of inter- 
national visitors. At a later stage winter conferences were held in one or other 
of the large towns. Then there were the regional organisations of the Institute, 
both in this country and in the Dominions which kept public administration in 
the self-governing empire in direct touch with that in this country. 

All of these things have suffered an eclipse, but this is only a passing phase. 
Sir Gwilym Gibbon’s disappointment on the progress of research is due to his 
natural modesty as its Director. I hope that the various pre-war activities of 
the Institute will soon be resumed. There are proposals for expanding these 
activities in various ways; there is a scheme for building up a library on public 
administration, and a more ambitious project for establishing joint premises in 
co-operation with other -organisations of a cognate character. Despite the 
admittedly slow progress before the war that progress did justify the belief that 
the Institute could serve an increasingly useful purpose in future. 
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Administration in this country is entering on a new phase, in some .respects 
comparable to what occurred at the beginning of the century. That was the 
“ social services phase,” and there are many present who can remember the jolt 
which the beginning of that phase administered to the Civil Service; it has 
never been the same since. It was indeed the beginning of the end of depart- 
mentalism—but only the beginning. Not only in Whitehall but in local govern- 
ment that phase brought in its train important additions of work and responsibility 
in respect of health services, education and housing. These developments were 
associated with the heyday of Liberalism. Now we are under a Socialist Govern- 
ment which has put forward a programme involving a large measure of State 
ownership and control. I must be cautious and avoid Party politics, but all will 
admit the inevitability of some incursion by the State into fields hitherto reserved 
for private enterprise. If that is accepted we need not for the moment concern 
ourselves with the length to which the process might be carried. From the point 
of view of administration the change is fundamental, introducing an entirely 
new factor. The danger is that the process of extending national ownership 
and control might run ahead of the appropriate technique. Administrative con- 
siderations are not decisive, but they are important. 

It is settled doctrine that it is the right and the duty of Parliament to 
supervise the conduct of the central government and to follow public monies 
into the hands of their ultimate recipients. It has been pointed out many times 
that such control is justified to ensure that the administration is conducted in 
the way most conformable to the public interest and for the prevention of abuse. 
But it tends to inhibit in the public officials concerned those qualities most 
necessary in any activity involving the taking of risks. In the sphere of private 
enterprise the corresponding safeguards are provided without the attendant dis- 
advantages by the operation of the profit test and the vigilance of shareholders; 
at any rate that is the theory and practice probably conforms fairly closely to it. 
Wherever public ownership and control is to take the place of private enterprise 
a new set of safeguards must be devised, perhaps differing in different cases. 
Such experience as is at present available is not altogether encouraging. In the 
early stages of the change the full effects may be masked because the existing 
staffs will be taken over and these will still maintain the freer attitude and 
initiative of private ownership. 

The subject obviously provides a great and urgent field for further study. 
The burden on officials is growing heavier, and it might become unbearable. 
The possibility of a breakdown is enough to make them think very seriously. 
Could the experience of local government, where public ownership has been 
carried further, teach useful lessons? There are differences, but there might 
be advantages in an exchange of views between officers of the central and local 
government. For such a purpose the Institute can provide an admirable plat- 
form. Two recent articles on public administration in the Sunday Times by 
Sir James Grigg are an admirable commentary upon some of the problems 
facing the Civil Service. 

Another set of problems to which the Institute might well devote attention 
are those associated with international administration. It is encouraging to 
know that the Institute and Chatham House have some time ago held a joint 
conference to discuss the problems involved. There is the experience of the 
League and the I.L.O. to draw upon, but a much greater development lies 
ahead. In building up the new international organisations the British will be 
expected, and must be ready, to take a lead. There are questions of staff 
recruitment, conditions of service, and the relations between international 
authority and the constituent national bodies. Is it possible, for example, to 
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develop an internationally minded staff or will it be necessary to rely on a 
balance of nationalities in a combined staff? People who can put their national 
prejudices behind them are very rare. i 

I have tried to show within the limits of an after-dinner speech that there 
is an assured place for an Institute of this kind; I hope that the heads of the Civil 
Service departments and of the local authorities will take an interest in its work 
and encourage their staff to take part in its activities. 


Mobilisation of Man-Power 
By SIR GopFREY INCE, K.C.B., K.B.E. 


‘THE subject of my address this evening is the mobilisation of man-power. I 

selected that subject because the mobilisation of the man- and woman-power 
of the nation has been one of the great tasks which the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service has had to undertake during the war and because it has certain 
special features of administrative and executive action that I thought would be 
of interest to you. The subject, however, is such a vast one that I am afraid I 
shall be able to deal only with the main features of it, and I shall have to leave 
out many details which, I am sure, would have been of interest to you. 

The responsibility of the Ministry of Labour and National Service in this 
matter involved the calling-up of men and women for the Forces and the Women’s 
Auxiliary Services on the one hand and the supply of man-power for civil defence 
and for munitions and other vital war industries and services on the other. The 
fundamental aim of the Government’s man-power policy was to mobilise our 
resources at such a speed and in such a way that the naval, military and air 
forces of the country and the war production of the country reached their highest 
points at the time when maximum impact against the enemy was needed. 

In order to achieve this, we had to carry out a series of surveys of the 
man-power resources of the country and the demands made upon them in order 
that the Government should be in a position to come to a decision as to the 
extent to which and the means by which those demands could and should be 
met. In making those surveys, we obtained information from the Service, Supply 
and other Departments as to the numbers needed to meet their requirements. 
We obtained information as to the numbers in employment by means of periodical 
returns from employers, and also from the statistics derived from the annual 
exchange of unemployment insurance books in July of each year. We then 
made a forecast of the man-power that was likely to be available during the 
ensuing period under review, and in that way we built up the man-power budget, 
on the basis of which allocations were made by the Cabinet to the forces, to civil 
defence and to industry. In order to carry out those allocations, a series of legis- 
lative and administrative measures had to be put into operation, resulting in an 
increasing measure of control as time went on. 

There is one preliminary observation I should like to make in connection 
with the various measures that had to be taken. It was essential that they 
should be timed to take place at the right moment. It was vitally necessary 
that, in all these steps which we took, they should be taken at the right moment. 
May I just give you one example of that. It was quite clear that, in the 
early stages of the war, the conscription of women would not be acceptable to 
the country, and we had to wait until there were sufficient women voluntarily 
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recruited into the women’s auxiliary services and into industry to cause them 
to start asking questions about the women who were not engaged in war work, 
and, when that time arrived, we were able to apply conscription to women. 
We had to judge the exact psychological moment for that, and I think we can 
claim that we got it pretty nearly right. 

I have been in some difficulty in deciding how to present this subject to 
you—whether to do it chronologically, mixing up military recruitment with the 
supply of labour, or whether to take particular aspects of the subject and deal 
with them separately. What I am going to do is to deal with military recruit- 
ment and with labour supply and control separately, and to deal with these 
main subjects as chronologically as I can. In doing so, I hope that you will not 
be led to think that these matters were dealt with in watertight compartments 
without proper co-ordination. We did not, of course, achieve complete co- 
ordination to start with; we did not in fact achieve it until June, 1941, when a 
director-general of man-power was appointed, with the responsibility for the 
mobilisation of man-power in all its aspects. We had, of course, to develop our 
headquarters department, and we had to develop our regional and local machine. 
We are a decentralised department, and at the outbreak of war we had nine regions 
each under a regional controller and about 1,200 local offices. We increased 
the number of our regions to 12 to conform to the civil defence regions, and 
subsequently reduced them to 11, amalgamating the London and the South- 
Eastern Regions into one—the London and South-Eastern Region. Our local 
machine was developed until we had 44 man-power boards, 113 military alloca- 
tion offices, 1,200 employment exchanges or other similar local offices, and 31 
appointments offices. The local machine has been still further developed since 
then by the addition of 370 resettlement advice offices. The staff which, at the 
outbreak of war, numbered about 31,600, increased at the peak to 42,000, and 
to-day stands at about 35,000. 

With such a vast local machine it has, of course, been necessary for them 
to work to pretty tight instructions. We realised, however, that it was just not 
possible in instructions to cover everything and every type of case, and we there- 
fore encouraged our local officers to use their initiative. We were also very 
anxious that our machine should not become a soulless one, and our great 
Minister, Mr. Bevin, who was with us for five years, during those five years 
visited each of the 11 Regions twice for the purpose of meeting the regional and 
the local officers and explaining to them the policy behind the instructions and 
how he wanted them to carry out their duties. In addition, I sent out-to all 
the local offices what I think might be called a series of fireside talks giving our 
local people secretly the background of the man-power position and emphasising 
how essential it was that the human material which they were handling should 
be handled in a human way; and I think I can claim that our machine has carried 
out its task throughout the war in a humanitarian spirit. 

Now may I come first of all to the question of military recruitment and 
how that was effected. I will deal first of all with men. We were very fortunate 
at the outbreak of war in that, in May, 1939, a Military Training Act had been 
passed, under which young men were called up for military training for a 
period of six months. That Act contained a feature which was quite new so 
far as military recruitment was concerned, because it put military recruitment 
under a civil department. We were required to carry out the registration, 
medical examination and calling-up of the men for military training; and those 
few months between May and September, when the war broke out, enabled us 
to set up a machine for this purpose and to get it running, and the result was 
that, at the outbreak of war on the 3rd September, 1939, we were in a position 
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to change over from calling-up people for military training to calling them up 
for military service. 

A National Service Act was passed in all its stages on Sunday, 3rd 
September. I remember only too well that, the night before, we were with 
Parliamentary counsel until three o’clock in the morning, and after that the Act 
was printed and was ready, on the outbreak of war the following morning, to 
be read a first time in the House of Commons. It was not only read a first 
time, but it was read a second time, passed through Committee, received the 
third reading, went to the House of Lords and passed in all its stages, and the 
same night it received the Royal Assent. 

Under that Act we had all the duties of calling-up men for service with the 
Armed Forces. First of all there was registration. Men were required té 
register at our employment exchanges by age classes. We started with age 20 
and went on successively right up to 35, when we went back a stage and regis- 
tered the nineteens. Subsequently we went on up to age 41, and after that we 
registered those aged 18 and then successively registered the boys as they 
became 18. 

Having registered them, the next step was to sort out those who were 
reserved and those who were not reserved. I will come in a moment to the 
question of the schedule of reserved occupations. For that purpose it was, 
of course, necessary for us to take particulars when they registered of their 
occupations, so that they could be classified. Having sorted them out between 
the reserved and the unreserved, those who were unreserved were called up for 
medical examination. For that purpose we established 300 medical boards, each 
consisting of five doctors, throughout the country. Those five doctors were 
subsequently reduced to four. We sent out notices to the men requiring them 
to attend for medical examination, and they were grouped by the boards into 
five grades, grade 1, grade 2, grade 2a, grade 3 and grade 4. Those in grades 
3 and 4 were not called-up. Those in the other grades were called-up. 

When we registered them they were given the chance of expressing a 
preference as to whether they wanted to go into the Navy, the Air Force or the 
Army, and, so far as it was possible, we honoured that preference. It was not 
always possible: it depended upon the requirements of the Forces from time to 
time. In the early stages of the war we had too many applicants for the Navy, 
and quite a number of those who wanted to go into the Navy had to go into the 
Army. Then quite late in the war men who wanted to go into the Army had 
to be called up for the Navy; but we did endeavour to honour their preferences 
so far as was practicable. In calling them up and in posting them to the 
services, we had regard also to their physical and mental capacity and also to 
their skill and experience. We issued the enlistment notices. Those were sent 
out from our 113 allocation offices. Then, from the time the man joined his 
unit, he was lost to us and became a member of the Armed Forces. 

That was the ordinary process of calling-up; but there were some other 
features to which I must refer. . First of all I will refer to the special arrange- 
ments in connection with service tradesmen. The Forces, of course, required a 
large number of tradesmen. Very special steps were taken in this matter. Trades- 
men who were in short supply in industry were called up to the Armed Forces 
only for service in their corresponding service trade. There were, however, 
other tradesmen not in short supply in industry. They were called up for service 
in their service trade, but, if there was a surplus of them available for calling-up, 
the surplus was called up-for general service. 

Then there were the technicians. So far as they were concerned, we had 
the assistance and the advice of a Technical Personnel Committee, presided over 
by Lord Hankey. It was an inter-departmental committee, with Lord Hankey 
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in the chair. They had, in the main, two tasks. All these technicians were in 
fact reserved, and therefore they first of all had the task of combing industry 
for technicians to be called-up to the Forces for technical commissions. They 
also had the other task of increasing the supply of technicians. That was done 
by arranging for short university courses of one or two years for science and 
engineering students and by arranging for the provision of State bursaries and 
engineering cadetships, which enabled those to whom they were awarded to go 
to technical institutes. By that means substantial numbers of young men were 
trained as technicians. When they completed their courses they were allocated 
either to technical posts in industry or to the Services for technical commissions. 

There was another feature in connection with calling-up to which I must 
tefer, and that was postponement on account of exceptional hardship. If a man 
felt that calling-up at a particular time would impose exceptional hardship on 
him—it might be, for example, that he might just have had some domestic 
tragedy—he could apply for the postponement of his,calling-up. We had power 
to grant that postponement, but we did not have power to turn him down. If 
we did not agree that his calling-up should be postponed, then his case was 
referred to a hardship committee, consisting of an independent chairman, a 
representative of employers and a representative of workpeople. There were just 
over 300 of those hardship committees set up throughout the country, and there 
was also a further appeal to the Umpire, for which purpose we used the Umpire 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. 

Then there was one other feature, and that was the provision for con- 
scientious objectors. When a man registered, or was called in to register, he 
could, if he wished, register as a conscientious objector. That was a provisional 
registration. Thereafter he was required to prove that he was a conscientious 
objector before a tribunal, and that had to be done in public. For this purpose 
we had 15 tribunals, and also six appellate tribunals. These tribunals could do 
one of four things. They could reject altogether the man’s claim that he was 
a conscientious objector, in which case we proceeded to call him up for the 
Forces. They could classify him as what we called an absolute conscientious 
objector, in which case no further action was taken by us. There were not very 
many of those. The great majority were put into the category of conditionally 
registered conscientious objectors, and they were registered by the tribunals as 
conscientious objectors, with conditions. Those conditions were either that they 
remained in their present job, if that job was one of considerable importance to 
the war effort, or—and this was more often than not the case—they were ‘regis- 
tered on condition that they went into some other job. The main jobs that were 
selected were those of civil defence and agriculture. There was one other thing 
the tribunal could do, and that was to register them for non-combatant duties, 
in which case they were called up to the Army for duty in the non-combatant 
corps. 

I think that one thing that can be claimed in this war is that we have had 
no clamour about conscientious objectors—none of the difficulties of the last 
war. These provisions were debated at some length on the Military Training 
Act in the House of Commons, and I think the general feeling of the House was 
that they were as fair as it was possible to make them. I may say that we, as a 
department, have been extremely glad that we have not run into any serious 
difficulty in this matter, which can be so controversial. 

Before I leave the question of the military recruitment of men, I must 
mention one other category, which really comes within the supply of labour for 
industry, but, as it was dealt with on a calling-up basis, I think I ought to refer 
to it here. That is the question of the provision of men for coal mining and, 
in particular, the Bevin boys. ; 
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Quite a lot of miners were in the Territorial Army, which was, of course, 
embodied on the outbreak of war. That applied particularly to units like the 
Northumberland Fusiliers and the Sherwood Foresters. We did not call up 
miners in the early stages of the war, but, following Dunkirk, when the bottom 
fell out of the coal industry and men were most desperately needed, and it did 
not look as if miners, tens of thousands of whom became unemployed, would 
be needed, they were called up; but afterwards no miners at all were called up. 
In 1942 the mining industry, which was then called upon to produce large 
quantities of coal—vastly greater quantities than one could have envisaged at the 
time of Dunkirk—began to feel the effects of the shortage of labour. We had 
before then taken steps to get back into the mines the ex-miners who were in 
industry. 

In September, 1942, we gave an option to all young men under 25 to go 
into the coal mines as an alternative to being called-up for the Forces. That 
was a purely voluntary option. That was subsequently extended to men of all 
ages, and from September, 1942, up to the end of 1944, 23,000 men opted and 
went into the mining industry. The wastage, however, in mining continued to 
be very great, and in 1943 the shortage became more serious than ever, and it 
was necessary for the Government to take some drastic steps to endeavour to 
increase the man-power in the mining industry. 

In December, 1943, it was decided that some of the young men who were 
being called up for the Armed Forces must go into coal-mining; in other words, 
coal-mining was put on the same plane as the Services. The difficulty was, of 
course, to select who should go into the mines. It just was not possible to 
devise any fair method of selection. If you had tried to come down to a selection 
of the boys who ought to have gone into mining, I have no doubt that you 
would have come to the conclusion that only the mining villages of this country 
should have made any contribution. It was because there was no real alternative 
providing a fair method that the Government decided to institute the system 
of ballot. That was done by taking the numbers of the men that were registered. 
Each man when he registered was given a number. If we wanted, say, one in ten 
of those who were being called-up for the mines, what we did was to put into a 
hat the numbers “0” and “9” and draw one of the numbers. I may say that 
every draw was made in the presence of the Minister. Any man the last digit 
of whose number was the one that was drawn was taken for coal-mining. If 
we wanted one-fifth, we drew two numbers instead of one. That was the way 
in which the ballot was conducted. In the 12 months during which this scheme 
was in operation 19,000 Bevin boys were sent to the mines. 

Now I come to the question of the recruitment of women. In the early 
stages of the war, that was on a voluntary basis for the Women’s Auxiliary 
Services. We never had any difficulty in getting sufficient women for the 
W.R.N.S. Their uniform was, I think, too attractive! Neither did we have 
very great difficulty in getting a sufficient number for the W.A.A.F., but we were 
in great difficulties with the A.T.S. Right through 1941 we were not getting 
sufficient women for the A.T.S. We had recruiting campaigns and publicity 
campaigns and so on, and steps were taken to improve the attractiveness of the 
uniform. It was, however, just not possible to provide the numbers required 
by voluntary means, and accordingly, in December, 1941, the National Service 
(No. 2) Act was passed—an historic Act, in that it made women liable for con- 
scription. That was the first time that women have ever been conscripted for 
military service in this country, and we are the only country which, in this war, 
has conscripted women. That same Act also made men liable for military service 
right up to the age of 50. We did not call up men above the age of 41, and 
therefore we did not use this additional power for calling-up men, except for 
dentists and doctors, who were called-up up to and including the age of 45. 
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Let me revert to the women. We made women of 19 to 30 liable by Royal 
Proclamation for military service. We did not, however, call up all those 
classes; we only called-up women for military service from 19 to 25. We went 
through exactly the same process of registration and of sorting them out and of 
medical examination and calling-up. 


But there was one special feature in the calling-up of women which was 
not in the scheme for men, and that was a feature which, I believe, was responsible 
for making this question of calling-up of women go so smoothly. When the 
women registered, we gave them an option to express a preference for either the 
Forces, for civil defence, or for industry. After a short time the option for civil 
defence was cut out, and during most of the time they had the option of being 
called-up for either the Women’s Services or industry; and we did in fact honour 
the preference which they had expressed. All the women who expressed a 
preference for the Women’s Services were called-up for the Women’s Services, 
and all the women who expressed a preference for industry were directed, and 
directed compulsorily, into industry. 


We found that, on practically every registration, one-third of the women 
opted for the Services, one-third for industry and one-third did not express any 
preference at all. That, as it proved, was a great advantage to us, because, in 
the early stages, when we wanted women in the Services, we put the one-third 
who had not expressed any option into the Services. At a later stage, when 
the pressure was all on industry and we wanted women for industry, we called-up 
that one-third into industry. That gave the scheme a certain flexibility. It 
was that option which I believe made the scheme work so smoothly. 


Now I want to come to the question of the balance between the Forces and 
industry. The instrument which we used for that purpose was the schedule of 
reserved occupations. That schedule was prepared before the war, and very great 
care was taken in its preparation. All occupations, so far as men were con- 
cerned, were in the schedule, and against each was an age of reservation. There 
were different ages for different occupations. In highly skilled ones, where there 
was likely to be a shortage of supply for industry, either the age of reservation 
was right down to 18, so that nobody would be called up, or 21 or 22. In others 
the age was 25, 30 and 35. Men below the age of reservation were called-up 
to the Forces; they were not reserved. Men at and above the age of reservation 
were reserved. Flexibility was possible because from time to time the age of 
reservation was altered. The age of 25 for some occupations was put up to 30 
and in others the age of 35 was put up so that nobody in the occupation was 
reserved. That depended on the situation existing in industry and also the 
numbers required for the Forces from time to time. Also, men below the age 
of reservation were deferred if a case was made out for them on account of their 
special skill and importance to the industry. In other words, key-men below 
the age of reservation were deferred. 


However, by 1941 it became clear that some finer instrument was required, 
and accordingly, at the beginning of 1942, we changed over from a system of 
block reservation by occupation to a system of individual deferment. That was 
done by raising the age of reservation for each occupation by one year in monthly 
steps. For example, let us assume that the age of reservation of a carpenter 
was 30. On the Ist January, 1942, the age of reservation for a carpenter became 
31, on the 1st February it became 32, on the Ist March 33, and soon. The result 
of that scheme was that each month we had a whole block of people who became 
dereserved, and it was necessary for each case to be looked at and a decision 
taken on the merits of that case. It was the system of individual deferment. 
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In order to do that, we set up 44 man-power boards throughout the country. 
These man-power boards had a feature which was, I think, of very great interest. 
They were boards which consisted of five persons, a chairman, a deferment officer, 
a labour supply officer, a military recruiting officer and a woman-power officer. 
They were all officers of the Ministry of Labour, though not all permanent officers. 
We did, in fact, recruit a very large number of temporary officers for this purpose. 
All the decisions which were taken were decisions of the board—collective 
decisions—and all the cases were in fact dealt with by the board. Naturally, they 
developed a routine and a technique, so that they had before them cases which 
were straightforward in accordance with precedents already established by their 
own decisions. Other more difficult cases they had to consider individually. 
They worked under general instructions, or general rules, which were sent to 
them from headquarters, but, apart from these general rules, they themselves 
had complete and independent power to give decisions on individual deferment. 
The general rules were quite simple ones: first, that the employer must be 
engaged on work of national importance; secondly, that the man concerned 
must be of vital importance to that employer; thirdly, that it was not possible 
to replace that man by somebody else; and, fourthly, that it was not possible to 
carry on without that man by some other means. 

This conception of having a board was quite a new one—certainly a new 
one in our administration. I think we can say quite definitely that the man- 
power boards were a tremendous success, and that they have carried out what 
has been an enormous task smoothly and without any serious difficulties. 
Altogether, during the war, from the beginning of January, 1942, when they 
were established, they considered and dealt with 4,800,000 cases of individual 
deferment or renewal of deferment. That gives you some idea of the work 
which was involved in this system of individual deferment. 

Now may I come to the other side of the picture, and that is man-power 
for industry. First of all I would like to deal with the supply of labour and the 
methods of increasing the supply, which were, in the main, five: first, by the 
absorption of the unemployed; second, by the more efficient use of existing 
labour; third, by the transfer of labour from the less essential industries to those 
more directly concerned with war work; fourth, by the mobilisation of men and 
women from “ non-industrial” classes—by “non-industrial” classes I mean 
those persons who are not normally in employment (we used originally to call 
them the “ unoccupied ” classes, but we discovered that the married women of 
the country objected very strongly to being classified as unoccupied, so we 
adopted the name of “ non-industrial ” classes)—and, fifth, by the release of men 
and women as the result of increased working hours. 

May I start by dealing with the unemployed. At the beginning of the 
war we had about one and a quarter million unemployed. These, with the 
substantial numbers of men and women released from less essential industries, 
provided a ready source of labour in 1939 and the early part of 1940. It was 
not until the Dunkirk crisis of May, 1940, that it was realised what we were up 
against, and that our war production, and consequently our man-power, was 
going to be stretched to the limit if we were going to get through successfully. 
For this purpose it was clear that drastic powers would be needed. 

Accordingly, in May, 1940, Regulation 58A was made, under which the 
Minister of Labour was given power to direct any person of any age in Great 
Britain to perform any service which he was capable of performing at the “ rate 
for the job.” In addition,-the regulation gave the Minister power, by order, to 
require persons to register, to regulate the engagement of workers and to require 
employers to keep and produce records. These regulations and orders provided 
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the basis upon which the main man-power plan for industry was worked out 
and developed. They provided the basis behind the large-scale movement of 
labour into the war industries and the widespread redistribution of man-power 
within those industries. The power of direction was exercised by duly authorised 
officers of the Ministry of Labour called “ National Service Officers.” There was 
no statutory appeal against their decision to direct a person to a job. As a 
matter of administration, however, we did always allow appeals against a decision 
of a National Service Officer, that appeal going to a local appeal board consisting 
of an independent chairman, a representative of employers and a representative 
of workpeople. We established 300 of those boards for that purpose. 

Very great care has been exercised throughout the war in using these very 
wide powers, and the utmost discretion has been used. As a result of the 
co-operation of the citizens of this country, who, in the main, merely wanted 
to be told what it was that the Government wanted them to do, it has been 
necessary to use this power of direction only to a somewhat limited extent. 

In the early stages of the war we had, as I have said, a supply of man-power 
from the unemployed and from men and women released from the less essential 
industries. But as soon as munitions began to increase substantially in 1940 a 
shortage of skilled workers became manifest. This showed itself, in particular, 
in the growing evil of the poaching of skilled men by one employer from another. 
This shortage of skilled men led us to take two steps. First of all, in June, 
1940, the Minister made the Restriction of Engagement Order, under which 
engagements of workers in the engineering, shipbuilding and civil engineering 
industries and the electrical installation industry could only be made through 
the employment exchanges. Secondly, in August, 1940, the Minister made an 
Industrial Registration Order, giving us power to register engineers and ship- 
builders. The object of that was to try to get back into the engineering and 
shipbuilding industries the large numbers of skilled men who had, particularly 
in the early thirties, gone out of those industries and were engaged in other 
industries or occupations. We therefore registered the engineers and ship- 
builders. We called them into our employment exchanges and, so far as it was 
practicable and having regard to the importance of the jobs on which they were 
engaged, we transferred them back to engineering and shipbuilding. At a later 
stage we used this method of registration for miners, to get ex-miners back into 
the mines, for seamen, to get ex-seamen back into the merchant navy, for cotton 
operatives, to get ex-cotton operatives back into the cotton industry, and for 
nurses and midwives, to get ex-nurses and midwives back into nursing and 
midwifery. 

This shortage of skilled labour made it essential to make, and emphasised 
the necessity for making, the most efficient use possible of the existing labour. 
This led to two developments. First of all it led to the appointment of a large 
number of labour supply inspectors to assist us in our work. These were technical 
officers with experience in industry. They were drawn from industry or from 
trades unions. They had a number of duties. They had to examine the use 
which was being made of skilled labour in the factories. They had to advise on 
the subdivision and simplification of processes. They had to encourage the 
upgrading of lesser skilled workers, and they had to introduce into the factories 
as many as possible semi-skilled and unskilled men and women to take the places 
of those who had been upgraded. It was their job to “ vet.” the vacancies, that 
is to see whether the demands which were being made by employers were proper 
demands which it was necessary to make. That has saved an enormous amount 
of man-power, because the demands which employers made were often out of 
all proportion to what in fact they really required. Again, it was their job to 
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comb out skilled men for the purpose of putting them on work of a higher priority, 
and it was their job to encourage employers to set up their own training schemes. 

The second development was the extension of training, either in selected 
industrial establishments by employers themselves, training in technical colleges 
or similar institutions, or training in our Government training centres. Not only 
did we train in our training centres unskilled men and women, but we had 
courses for highly skilled men in order to improve their skill, and we had courses 
in foremanship. Altogether during the war we trained 170,000 men in our 
Government training centres and 93,000 women, making a total of 263,000, and 
in technical colleges we trained 26,000 men and 60,000 women, an additional 
86,000, making a total trained in Government training centres and training 
colleges and similar institutions 349,000. In addition, vast numbers of people 
were trained by employers in their own workshops. 

Now may I go on to the next method of increasing the labour supply, 
the transfer of labour from the less essential industries and the mobilisation 
of men and women from the “ non-industrial” classes. I will take those two 
together. I said a little earlier that we were able to get a source of supply as 
the result of the release of workers from less essential industries; but we got to a 
stage where they were not being released, and they had to be taken out and 
transferred from these less essential industries to the war industries, and we 
had to mobilise as many as we could of the “ non-industrial ” classes. 

In order to do that in an orderly and organised way, we adopted the same 
method as we had adopted for military recruitment, that is to say registration. 
So far as men were concerned, we were, during the years 1939, 1940 and 1941, 
registering them for military service. They were in three categories—men fit for 
military service and not reserved, who were called up to the Forces; men unfit 
for military service and not reserved, who were transferred from their existing 
jobs into more important jobs on war work; and the third category, those who 
were reserved, remained at their existing jobs. We subsequently, in 1942, called 
in for registration men above the normal military age of 41, and we called them 
in right up to the age of 50 inclusive. All men who were on jobs of little 
importance were transferred to jobs of greater importance. 

So far as women were concerned, we adopted exactly the same procedure. 
Early in 1941 we made the Registration for Employment Order, under which 
we had power to call in and interview women. They were called in in age 
classes right from 18 up to and including 50. We set out a programme of 
registrations, and at first we called them in at monthly intervals. Later on, we 
speeded that up, and age classes were registered every fortnight. After registra- 
tion, they were called in for interview. We called in first those who were 
most likely to be available—first of all those who had not jobs at all and then those 
who were on less essential jobs. We developed the private interviewing system, 
and all these women were, so far as it was practicable, in accordance with the 
premises we possessed, interviewed privately. 

One of the matters on which a decision had to be taken was whether these 
women were mobile, that is to say whether they could be moved from one part 
of the country to another. On that, we came to our own decision; but, if a 
woman challenged our decision that she was mobile, the matter was referred 
to a women’s panel, of women of standing in the district; they advised whether, 
in their view, the woman was mobile or not, and we accepted the view of the 
panel. 

After interview, the next stage was transfer to the job. The question was: 
To what job and in what part of the country? In order to deal with that on an 
organised basis, we grouped our 11 regions into three categories. First 
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there were the importing regions; secondly the exporting regions; and, thirdly, 
the self-sufficient regions. We linked our exporting regions with certain of our 
importing regions. For instance, Scotland was linked with the Midlands, and 
Scots girls came to the Midlands. Girls from Newcastle at one stage went to 
Lancashire, at another stage to the North Midlands. It depended on the require- 
ments in the various regions. Similarly, we grouped our local office areas and 
had importing, exporting and self-sufficient areas. Also, we developed a system 
of labour preferences, under which the important jobs were given the highest 
priority. That was done by means of a labour preference committee at head- 
quarters which decided labour preferences. This machinery was later extended so 
that we had regional preference committees presided over by the regional 
controllers. 

All this amount of transfer involved us in a lot of other things. It involved 
us in convoying girls from one area to another—particularly girls from Scotland. 
There the most elaborate arrangements were made. The girls were very often 
seen off at the station by their local exchange official and met at Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh by our officials; meals were provided for them if they had to wait on these 
stations. They were put on the night trains and special officers were put on the 
night trains to convoy them. If they went to the Potteries, the officers took 
them to the hostels and saw them right into the hostels. In Birmingham they 
were taken to their lodgings and shown where the factory was, and so on. Not 
only that, but we had in addition to provide reception centres and hostels for 
them, and quite frequently we had to make special arrangements for feeding them 
when they arrived after long journeys, and also to get special arrangements made 
for transport. Also, in collaboration with the responsible departments, we had 
to see that there were adequate arrangements for their accommodation when 
they arrived, that the feeding arrangements were satisfactory, that the arrange- 
ments for dealing with sickness were satisfactory, that there was adequate trans- 
port accommodation to and from the works, accommodation for young children, 
and also adequate recreational facilities. In order to do all this, we had to 
establish a welfare department. We had a factory and welfare board to advise 
us, and we also had regional welfare officers and local welfare officers. 

This did involve an enormous amount of new work for the department, 
and I think you will get an idea of the vast amount of work that was involved 
in this registration, interviewing and transfer of labour if I just mention three 
figures. During the war we carried out 32,000,000 registrations of persons ‘for 
one purpose or another, and under the Registration for Employment Order we 
carried out 8,800,000 individual interviews, and our employment exchanges and 
appointment officers during the war have filled vacancies, ranging in quality from 
the highest skilled and administrative staff to the ordinary unskilled labourers’ 
jobs, amounting to no less than 22,500,000. 

All this transfer of labour could not be effected without an increasing 
measure of control. For this purpose I want to mention the three main methods 
which were used, in addition to the power of direction under Regulation 58A. 
Those were the Essential Work Orders, the Control of Engagement Order for 
women and the Notice of Termination of Employment Order. 

First of all, with regard to the Essential Work Orders, it became clear 
early in 1941 that it would be necessary to take steps to stabilise the labour 
force in the vital war industries in order to prevent large-scale turnover of 
labour. For that purpose, in March, 1941, the first Essential Work Order, 
the Essential Work (General Provisions) Order, was made, and applied to a 
large number of industries. The general plan was to bring within the scope of 
the Order all the vital war industries that required to have their labour stabilised. 
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In addition to the General Provisions Order, we subsequently made a number 
of special orders applying to industries in which there were special conditions, 
such as the building and civil engineering industries, the merchant navy, coal- 
mining, dock labour, etc. Under the Essential Work Orders the power of the 
employer to discharge a man was drastically reduced, and so was the right of 
the man to leave. In both cases a week’s notice had to be given, and the permis- 
sion of the National Service Officer obtained. That was the same officer who 
had been authorised to exercise the power of direction. In the case of the 
Essential Work Orders there was a statutory right of appeal against the decision 
of the National Service Officer. In addition, the Essential Work Orders made 
provision for a guaranteed weekly wage and also made provision for dealing 
with absenteeism, persistent lateness, and had provisions relating to welfare. 
Altogether the Essential Work Orders covered 8,600,000 workers. 

The Control of Engagement Order, which was made in January, 1942, 
applied to women. The reason for that was that it became clear towards the 
end of 1941 that it was necessary to have such an Order in order to see that 
the increasing number of women entering industry were going into the places 
where they were most needed. Accordingly, engagements of women could take 
place only through the employment exchanges. To begin with the Order related 
only to women aged 20 to 30, but it was subsequently extended to cover those 
aged 18 to 40. 

Finally, the Notice of Termination of Employment Order, made in August, 
1943, had as its object the notification to us of all workers who left their employ- 
ment. The employer was required to notify us in order that we could pick 
up at once those workpeople. We had not thought it essential to do that 
at an earlier stage, because of the vast amount of work which had already 
been put on to our local machine, and because we were still increasing the 
labour supply. At the time when we had just about finished the mobilisation, 
it was necessary to have this additional measure of control in order to keep 
mobilisation at a high level. 

In all this mobilisation of the man- and woman-power of the nation, we 
had the co-operation of industry. This was obtained by means of a Joint Con- 
sultative Committee of the British Employers’ Confederation and the T.U.C., 
which met every month under the chairmanship of the Minister of Labour. We 
consulted them on all major questions of policy. In order to deal with the 
special problems arising in the engineering industry, we set up the Engineering 
Industry Advisory Panel, and we had a Building Industry Advisory Panel to 
deal with the special problems arising in the building industry. We also had 
the Women’s Consultative Committee, and we consulted that body on all major 
questions of policy with regard to the calling-up of women. We had a National 
Advisory Council on Nursing and Midwifery, which advised us on all problems 
concerned with nursing and midwifery. I have not had time to mention nursing, 
but that was one of the problems with which we had to deal. 

May I, in conclusion, give you a few of the results of all this legislative and 
administrative action which I have been endeavouring to describe. First of all, 
we reached the peak of our mobilisation quite early in the war, by mid-1941. 
Mobilisation. of women, however, was slower, and we did not reach the peak 
until September, 1943, which was the date when, taking our man-power as a 
whole, we reached the peak. Since September, 1943, our man-power has been 
running down, and running down at an increasing rate. But, in spite of the 
fact that our man-power was running down, in 1944 we did succeed, in the 
first six months of that year, in increasing the intensity of our mobilisation for 
operational purposes right up to D-Day. We were required during those six 
months to produce additional labour for quite a number of projects, the Mulberry 
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harbours being a typical example. We had to build up the labour force in 
the southern ports of the country for the purpose of mounting the offensive 
against the Continent. In addition, as the Chairman knows only too well, we 
had to supply a considerable amount of labour for the railways in order that they 
might carry the vast numbers of Americans who were arriving in Northern ports 
and transport our own troops and all the vast quantities of munitions down to 
the South Coast. We had to increase that man-power by 30,000. For that 
purpose we had to put into the railways 66,000 people in order to replace wastage 
as well. As a result of a very great effort we did succeed in doing that, and 
we did increase the intensity of our man-power for operational purposes right 
up to D-Day. 

In figures, perhaps I can give you the main things that happened. First 
of all, the unemployed, who amounted to 1,270,000 at mid-1939, were reduced 
to 54,000 by the end of 1944. We mobilised from the “ non-industrial ” classes 
of the community half a million men and 2,500,000 women for full-time or part- 
time work. Then, in the redistribution of man-power, the Forces were increased 
from 477,000 at mid-1939 to 5,000,000 on D-Day. The civil defence forces 
were increased from 80,000 at mid-1939 to 384,000 at mid-1942, when the 
peak was reached. The figure of people employed on munitions and equipment 
for the Forces increased from 1,270,000 at mid-1939 to 5,180,000 at mid-1943, 
when we had nearly reached the peak of our munitions effort in man-power. So 
far as the basic industries of the country were concerned, agriculture, mining, 
transport, the food and drink trade, and national and local government 
services, they remained practically stationary in their total, though there was 
some alteration in the individual figures. Some went up and others down. 
These basic industries and services increased from 5,540,000 to 5,686,000; that 
was from mid-1939 to mid-1944. Finally, the less essential industries of the 
country were reduced from 9,277,000 at mid-1939 to 6,008,000 at mid-1944, a 
drop of 35 per cent. Within those industries the main groups, building and civil 
engineering, lost 50 per cent. of their man-power. The distributive trades lost 
900,000 out of 2,887,000, and the manufacturing industries lost over 1,100,000 
out of 3,198,000. 

Those figures do give you an idea of the vast extent of the transfer of 
labour and the mobilisation of our man-power. 

I am sorry that I have taken so long, but I have endeavoured to give you 
some idea of the task which we undertook and how we carried it out. All I 
would say, as a final word, is that I think we can claim, with all modesty, that 
we succeeded in mobilising this nation to a greater extent than any other nation 


in the world. ‘ 


County War Agricultural Executive 
Committees 
By Sir DonaLp E. VANDEPEER, K.C.B., K.B.E. 
Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 


MY subject is County War Agricultural Executive Committees—their origin, 
constitution, functions and achievements. We had to adopt this rather 
clumsy title in order to distinguish these bodies from the statutory County 
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CounTy WaR AGRICULTURAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES 


Agricultural Committees of County Councils to which I shall refer later. My 
subject is a very big one. Books could be, and, indeed, have been, written about 
it. In point of fact an M.O.I. Publication—“ Land at War ”—has just been 
produced. It presents a far more readable and picturesque description of the 
work of these committees than I shall be able to give you this evening. Then 
there was an article in your own journal in May, 1940, by Mr. Currie of 
Dartington Hall. That also gave a very good description of the origin and 
purpose of these County Committees. Finally, there is in preparation, for con- 
fidential official purposes, a well-documented history of the agricultural effort 
of the Ministry and its Committees by Miss Whetham—one of the team of 
historians working under the direction of Professor Hancock. 

My purpose to-night is to condense the story as well as I can into the 
confines of a short address, and to pick out features which would be of particular 
interest to this Institute as illustrating what I think is a very interesting develop- 
ment in administrative technique. It is a type of local organisation which provides 
a novel form of partnership between the State and industry. 

Before I come to the subject proper it may be helpful if I take you round 
my boundaries. In the first place there are territorial boundaries. The United 
Kingdom is a very small country, but it is divided for purposes of agricultural 
administration into three parts—England and Wales, Scotland, and Northern 
Ireland. I would ask you therefore to bear in mind that my remarks about the 
structure and functions of C.W.A.E.C.s apply to England and Wales only. 
Scotland and Northern Ireland have of course had similar tasks to face, and 
have dealt with them in much the same way, but there are quite important 
differences in detail. 

Then there are the functional boundaries. Before the war my department 
was concerned with all questions relating to agricultural production and market- 
ing, but with the setting up of the Ministry of Food at the outbreak of war 
questions of marketing and distribution became in the main the responsibility 
of the new Department. Generally speaking, the responsibilities of my depart- 
ment end and the Ministry of Food’s begin at the farm gate. We are responsible 
for seeing that the food is produced and delivered to the point of first delivery, 
that is, the corn merchant, the collecting centre for livestock or the milk depot, 
and from that point the Ministry of Food takes on. 

So much for introduction. I am dividing my main subject under four 
heads : — 


1. The problem that had to be tackled. 

2. How it was tackled. 

3. A brief appreciation of the results; and, finally, 
4. A few words about the future. 


1. The Problem.—The war-time problem of my Department—complex as 
it was when it had to be translated into instructions to Committees—can be quite 
simply stated. It was to increase the output of the land to the maximum; or, 
to put it another way, to save every ton of shipping space possible. There are 
two obvious ways of increasing production—to increase the yield per acre or 
to increase the agricultural area. But neither of these was possible to any great 
extent in this country. The average yields in this country were the highest in 
the world—or among the highest. Moreover, all the available cultivable land 
was already being used. As a matter of fact the area of additional land brought 
into cultivation during the war was more than counter-balanced by the land taken 
away by the three Services and Government Departments. 

The only way we could increase substantially the amount of human food 
was to grow crops, instead of grass. But if we were to maintain our livestock 
we had to overcome another handicap. British agriculture was itself largely 
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dependent on imported feeding-stuffs. We used annually some 8 million tons 
of feeding-stuffs for livestock, either imported or derived from imports. We 
had to prepare for a complete stoppage in the feeding-stuffs imported as such— 
about 6 million tons—and a drastic reduction in the feeding-stuffs derived from 
imports. It was clear that if we were to maintain our livestock and continue to 
produce milk and meat we should have to grow our own feeding-stuffs before 
British agriculture could make any increased contribution to the home food 
supply. This meant more fodder crops for animals. This, in turn, called for 
the ploughing up of millions of acres of grassland. 

That was the task. It had to be seen against this background. Between 
1918 and 1939 the arable acreage in England and Wales had declined by 33 
million acres. Since 1921 the number of agricultural workers in England and 
Wales had declined by 285,000, i.e. about 15,000 men had been leaving the land 
each year. The knowledge of arable farming was almost forgotten on many 
farms and even in many districts. A great many farmers had become wholly 
devoted to the production of milk, livestock and eggs, using grass, hay and 
imported feeding-stuffs. The economic position of farmers, especially in the 
East, Midlands, and South was depressed. The majority of farmers and land- 
owners had not sufficient capital, and many farmers were insolvent or heavily 
in debt. Arable farming in particular was in decline. 

One other very important point. Remember, first, that this is a country 
of small farms. Of the 360,000 holdings in England and Wales 285,000, or 
79 per cent., do not exceed 100 acres, 225,000, or just over 60 per cent., do not 
exceed 50 acres. Agriculture is therefore an industry composed of a multitude 
of small, virtually independent units. Production is not, as in most urban 
industries, concentrated in factories and therefore comparatively easy to control 
and extend in an emergency. Moreover, conditions and types of farming vary 
not only between the big regions, e.g. the arable Eastern counties, the grazing 
land of the Midlands, the dairy farms of the West and South-west, the hill farms 
of Wales and the Northern counties, but often from farm to farm. A detailed 
knowledge of local conditions was needed before instructions from Whitehall 
based on national requirements could be sensibly translated into directions to 
Farmer Brown, and unless Farmer Brown and his men, working long and solitary 
hours at the back of beyond were convinced that what they were required to 
do was necessary and right, all the Defence Regulations and Orders ever issued 
from a Government Department would not achieve the result. For after all what 
were the sanctions for widespread non-observance of Defence Regulations? 
Imprisonment? That would take the farmer away from his land, and there 
was no one to take his place. Fines? They would have made his financial 
position even worse than it was. 

That was the main problem. An additional 13 million acres of grassland 
to be ploughed up in the first year of the war and the task to be apportioned 
equitably and sensibly among those thousands of small units. Tractors, ploughs, 
harrows, drills, fertilisers, seeds to be provided, feeding-stuffs to be rationed, 
gang labour to be organised and 300,000 farmers, all confirmed individualists 
accustomed to farming their land in their own way, to be persuaded, assisted, 
and, if necessary, forced to make radical and, in many cases, revolutionary 
changes in their farming systems. 


2. How the Problem was tackled—The peace-time organisation of the 
Ministry itself was quite unsuitable for this task. We had our outdoor officers, 
veterinary staff, Land Commissioners, wages inspectors, livestock officers, but 
they were specialists, each concerned with the administration of one particular 
aspect of the Ministry’s peace-time functions. With one or two exceptions the 
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functions of the State in relation to productive industry have hitherto been 
almost wholly confined in peace-time to the collection and dissemination of 
information and to inspection, e.g. inspection of mines and factories, or to such 
purely administrative functions as the granting of licences. My Department was 
no exception to this. Its local organisation was quite inadequate for, and to 
some extent unsuited to, the task of welding together these 360,000 separate 
units so that the industry could make a concerted attack on the problem of 
war-time food production. 


But there were also in existence in each county, and there are still, Agri- 
cultural Committees set up under the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Act, 
1919. These bodies are Committees of County Councils composed in part of 
elected members of the County Councils, in part of members appointed by the 
Minister. Their functions, which are laid down by Statute, were before the 
war concerned with the provision and administration of small holdings, with 
agricultural education and with advisory work for farmers. Their activities were 
grant-aided by the Ministry. But even these bodies were not considered entireiy 
suitable for the special war-time task, although there were among their members 
many experienced agriculturists whose leadership would clearly be invaluable 
for the food production campaign. Many of these Committees had built up a 
skilled and competent technical staff engaged on small holdings administration 
and advisory work. But as is so often the case with local organisations of this 
sort which depend largely on local funds, the scope and efficiency of these agri- 
cultural departments varied greatly. Speaking generally they tended inevitably 
to be smallest and least developed in purely agricultural counties where funds 
were scanty, but the need was greatest. Dual control of these Agricultural Com- 
mittees was out of the question. What was wanted was a local organisation 
which would represent a partnership between the State and the industry which 
would be an effective instrument for exercising locally the Minister’s powers and 
at the same time would command the confidence of farmers in the county. 


It was decided that this object would best be achieved by setting up special 
Committees appointed by the Minister and responsible directly to him. They 
would have an executive officer, also appointed by the Minister, and would have 
authority to appoint sub-committees and district committees and to engage staff. 
Before war broke out the key persons for each county, the chairman, the executive 
officer (who in many cases was the agricultural organiser of the county council 
or the county land agent) and a few leading members, farmers, landowners and 
other persons with a knowledge of agriculture in the county, had been chosen 
and told what their duties would be. The organisation sprang into being the 
day war was declared and started work immediately. It would take much too 
long to describe the early struggles of these Committees to get their organisation 
in working order and to find offices, collect typewriters, telephones, typists and 
clerks, but somehow. or other they managed it. 

What were these Committees like when they were fully developed? How 
did they do their work and what was their work? As I have said, the Chairman 
and every member of the main committee is appointed by the Minister, who has 
power to revoke the appointment at any time. Members are appointed as 
individuals. There are no representatives or nominees of organisations as such, 
although care is taken to ensure that there is a reasonable representation of the 
various interests. For example, there is always one member competent to speak 
on labour questions and one woman member. The average number of members 
is nine or ten. The executive officer is also appointed by the Minister. Com- 
mittees are authorised to engage staff. The approximate number at present 
employed by the 62 committees in England and Wales is 10,000. The Committees 
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work through Sub-Committees and District Committees. The Sub-Committees are 
functional—e.g. finance, cultivations, machinery, feeding-stuffs, technical develop- 
ment, etc. They consist of members of the main Committee with possibly a 
few co-opted members. District Committees are territorial. The members are 
local farmers selected and appointed by the County Committee, not by the 
Minister. They are the local representatives of the main Committee, the last link 
in the chain from the Minister to the individual farmer. They do not themselves 
exercise any powers, but they and their officers visit the farmers, collect informa- 
tion and make reports to the main Committee. 


The C.W.A.E.C.s are the local agents of the Minister to whom he has 
delegated some of the very wide powers conferred on him by Defence Regulations, 
in particular Defence Regulation 62 which reads as follows :— 


“The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries may give such directiors 
with respect to the cultivation, management or use of land for agricultural 
purposes as he thinks necessary or expedient for the purpose of promoting, 
increasing or maintaining the production in the United Kingdom of articles 
necessary for the efficient prosecution of the war or for maintaining supplies 
and services essential to the life of the community...” 


During the war this has been the main function of the Committees, although 
they have had many others, i.e. to see that their quota of the national require- 
ments is fulfilled—area of land to be ploughed, acreage of important crops to 
be secured. These quotas are worked out roughly in this way. Every year we 
discuss with the Ministry of Food the food production campaign for the coming 
year. The Ministry of Food tell us what they estimate particular requirements 
to be, what importance they attach to various products, i.e. milk and potatoes, 
and we tell them in the light of our experience how far we think we can go to 
meet their requirements. We have then, in the light of our knowledge of con- 
ditions in the country and the resources of machinery, feeding-stuffs, labour, etc., 
available, to split up that national production figure into area quotas of grassland 
to be ploughed, potatoes, sugar beet and wheat to be sown. Those figures are 
communicated to County Committees who then allocate their county quota between 
the various District Committees. District Committees visit the individual farms 
and report back to the main Committee, and then directions are served accord- 
ingly, usually with the farmer’s agreement. The farmer can, if he wishes, appeal 
to the main Committee against these directions, but if after they are confirmed 
he fails to comply with them he is guilty of an offence against the Defence 
Regulations for which he can be fined or imprisoned or even, in the last resort, 
if he continues to refuse to obey directions, dispossessed. 


It is also an important function of the Committees to impiove farming 
efficiency in their counties. As a basis for this work they carried out in 1940-41 
a comprehensive survey of all the farm land in the country—a second Domesday 
Book. This incidentally brought to light some 35,000 holdings not previously 
recorded in the Ministry’s annual returns with an aggregate area of 170,000 
acres, of which 60,000 were under crops. The main purpose, however, was to 
record the condition of the farm and to grade the farmer. The Class C farmer 
was, and still is, kept under supervision. He is given advice, encouragement and 
assistance. If he does not respond to this, directions are served on him: and 
ii he proves completely incorrigible he can be dispossessed—but only with the 
specific authority of the Minister. Hitherto the decision has been taken by the 
Minister after considering the recommendation of the Committee and the report 
of his own Land Commissioner. The present Minister has recently announced 
his intention to set up independent Tribunals to which a farmer threatened with 
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dispossession can state his case. The Minister will not take a decision until he 
has considered the report of the Tribunal. 

Side by side with these powers of compulsion Committees have developed 
an extensive educational and advisory system. In 1941 it became evident that 
this aspect of the Committee’s work would be of paramount importance, and a 
large proportion of the technical staff from the agricultural colleges and institutes 
was seconded for service with them. Under the guidance of a Technical Develop- 
ment Committee at Headquarters, and with the close co-operation of the local 
branches of the N.F.U., Committees have organised lectures, demonstrations, 
discussion groups, and laid the foundation for the work of the National Advisory 
Service which is now being set up by the Government. 

I have even so only begun to catalogue the war-time functions of 
C.W.A.E.C.s. They have administered the schemes for the rationing of feeding- 
stuffs and fertilisers. In fact every farming requisite that has been in short 
supply (and there have been many of them) has thrown a new responsibility 
on the Committee—machinery, implements, binder-twine, wire netting, timber, 
the reservation or release of workers, the registration and organisation of 
machinery and threshing contractors, the approval of field drainage and water 
supply schemes, reclamation work, the hardening of fen roads so that heavy arable 
crops could be grown and got away. 

From the outset, also, they have been responsible for the provision of 
services. It was obvious that in a great number of cases the farmer himself 
would not have the resources to carry out the additional cultivations needed on 
his farm. Moreover, there was derelict land to be reclaimed, common land to 
be brought into cultivation, and land of which possession had been taken to be 
farmed—where no suitable alternative tenant could be found. The Ministry 
had accumulated a reserve of tractors before the war, and one of the first duties 
of each Committee was to set up a machinery department and organise the opera- 
tion of a central pool of Government-owned machines and implements appro- 
priate in size to its own needs and responsibilities. Under a goods and services 
scheme Committees were empowered to do work and supply goods on credit. 

Even now I feel that there is a great deal that I have omitted. I have 
perhaps said enough, however, to give you some idea of the vital part which 
these Committees have played in the Food Production Campaign. And please 
remember that all the members of the main Committees, of their Sub-Committees, 
and of their District Committees were and are voluntary and unpaid—some four 
to five thousand of them. 

Members of this Institute will also perhaps be interested in the system of 
maintaining effective contact between the Minister atid Headquarters of the 
Ministry in London, and these 62 agents of his, scattered over the whole of 
England and Wales. Formal instructions are, of course, issued in the form of 
memoranda addressed to the Executive Officer, who is responsible for seeing that 
they are brought before his committee, and implemented. I had thought of tell- 
ing you how many such memoranda have been issued, but on further reflection 
I thought perhaps I would not! From time to time, when there is a very 
important development of policy, the Minister writes a personal letter to Chair- 
men of Committees. Unlike the memoranda to Executive Officers these are of 
rather rare occurrence—about two a year. 

Local contact for a great part of the normal administrative work of the 
Committees is maintained through the Ministry’s Land Commissioners. These 
are permanent officers of the Ministry, and it is their responsibility to keep in 
close touch with the work of their Committees, to sce that the authority delegated 
to the Committee is not exceeded, and to examine and report on cases—for 
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example, cases of dispossession—where the Minister’s specific consent is 
necessary before action can be taken. There are 27 Land Commissioners in 
England and Wales, and each, with his Assistant Commissioner, keeps contact 
with some two or three Committees. 

Financial control is maintained by the usual system of instructions from the 
Ministry to Executive Officers and reports and returns from Executive Officers to 
the Ministry, supplemented by the regular supervision exercised by Land Com- 
missioners and periodic visits and test checks by officers of the Ministry’s Finance 
Branch. Routine visits are paid once a quarter. These are special visits from a 
temporary war-time team of qualified accountants who have been of great help 
in organising Committees’ financial work. 

As the scope of the Committees’ activities extended, their work and quite a 
lot of the normal peace-time work of the Ministry converged, particularly in the 
field of advisory, demonstration and development work. The Ministry’s 
veterinary staff and livestock officers were able to help the Committees in promot- 
ing livestock improvement. They would attend meetings of the Milk and Live- 
stock Sub-Committee. The Ministry’s horticultural inspectors would attend 
meetings of the Horticultural Sub-Committee. The Ministry’s Education 
Officers kept in close touch with the work of the Technical Development Sub- 
Committee. . 

In addition to these local contacts between the Ministry’s technical officers 
and Committees it was felt in 1940 that a more direct channel of communication 
on policy matters between the Minister and his Committees was necessary. Some 
12 Liaison Officers were appointed personally by the Minister for the purpose, 
on the one hand of interpreting policy to the Committees, and on the other of 
bringing back to the Minister and the senior officers of the Ministry news of 
reactions and developments in their counties. They were people of the calibre 
of Lord de la Warr, Lord Radnor, Mr. Cedric Drewe, Mr. Anthony Hurd, Sir 
Frank Engledow and Mr. Mansfield, under the leadership of Sir William Gavin, 
the Ministry’s Chief Agricultural Adviser. This team of Liaison Officers, mostly 
unpaid, and without any formal or legal powers, has provided an invaluable 
two-way channel between G.H.Q. at the base and the army headquarters in the 
field. 

Finally, anyone who has been at all closely connected with the Food Produc- 
tion Campaign in the past five years will know that I have not yet mentioned 
one outstanding factor in maintaining the enthusiasm and drive of those hectic 
times; that is, the Minister himself. Parliament, fortunately, made little call 
on a Minister’s time in those days, and my late Minister was untiring and 
indefatigable in his visits to his Committees. There were very few week-ends 
during the whole of that period when Mr. Hudson did not visit one or more of 
his Committees, discuss their difficulties with them, tramp round their problem 
areas and keep their enthusiasm and drive at full pitch. General conferences 
were very rarely held—indeed I can only remember one—in 1940. 

3. A Brief Appreciation of the Results—I should like to give just a few 
figures to illustrate the results of the campaign directed through and by these 
County War Agricultural Executive Committees. 

In Terms of Work Done (I am now giving U.K. figures).—The area under 
crops, which in 1939 amounted to only 28 per cent. of the total cultivated land 
(crops and grass), had by 1944 been increased to 47 per cent. In addition the 
acreage under “ temporary ” grass had been expanded, while “ permanent ” grass 
had been reduced from 59 to 38 per cent. Nearly 6 million additional acres 
ploughed up and put under crops, and nearly ¢ million additional acres under 
temporary grass. 
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In Terms of Food Produced. 
Wheat, Barley and Potatoes—production was more than doubled. 
Oats—half as much again. 
Sugar Beet and Vegetables—an increase of one-third. 
Livestock—an increase of 300,000 in the number of milking cows. 
Other cattle—an additional 400,000. 


But this was not achieved without casualties. 
6,300,000 fewer sheep. 
2,500,000 fewer pigs. 
19,200,000 fewer poultry. 


In Terms of Shipping Space saved on Imported Feeding-stuffs. 

Before the war we imported over 6 million tons of feeding-stuffs. By 
1943-44 imports were reduced to 140,000 tons, and the rest was produced in 
this country. 

These were the material results of the food production campaign. Like the 
guns, and the planes and the ships, these were part of the tremendous productive 
effort on the home front. 

But the C.W.A.E.C.s have more to their credit than that. They have proved 
that it is possible to establish through the medium of local leaders chosen from 
the industry itself a successful collaboration between the Ministry, as representing 
the State, and an industry composed of hundreds of thousands of scattered units 
about as diverse in size and character as can be imagined. This is of great 
importance if we are to contemplate—as I feel sure we must—that the State 
will take a continuing interest in the well-being and the efficiency of agriculture 
in this country. It is widely recognised that one of the major problems in the 
next stage of our national economic development will be to find satisfactory 
methods of introducing some degree of State planning and intervention in 
economic affairs without impairing the enterprise, efficiency and work of 
employers and workers in industry. 

In the case of agriculture it seems to me there is a hopeful possibility of 
solving the problem if we make full use of the favourable factors and carefully 
consider the best line of development. I will mention only two of these factors. 
In the first place competition as between individual farmers is not an important 
consideration in promoting efficiency in agricultural production. Individual 
farmers are not in the ordinary sense in competition with each other; consequently 
the most progressive farmers can help and advise or direct their fellow farmers 
without there being any question that they might thereby be damaging (or 
profiting) themselves. Secondly—and I personally attach great importance to 
this—I believe that even now that the war is over, and even when the present 
food crisis is past, the Government will be able to count on voluntary help and 
leadership on the part of the landowners, land agents, farmers and workers in 
promoting the welfare and efficiency of agriculture. Agriculture is something 
more than a business. It is a form of activity which is absorbingly interesting 
to those engaged in it, and it is a cause to which people are willing to give public 
service. 

It will be interesting to see if these forces can be mobilised for peace as 
they were for war. The Government have not yet announced their intentions 
on the subject, but it is pretty clear from the Labour Party election programme 
that they will wish to maintain something very like this war-time local organisa- 
tion with appropriate modifications to fit it for peace-time tasks. It has already 
been decided to establish a National Advisory Service for agriculture. This in 
itself is an unprecedented and unique experiment in the extension of the func- 
tions of the State in relation to peace-time industry. These, as I said earlier, 
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have hitherto been almost wholly confined to inspection, to the collection and 
dissemination of information and to purely administrative functions such as the 
granting of licences. The functions of the National Advisory Service will be 
something quite different and quite new. The service will primarily be con- 
cerned with advising farmers as to the best technical methods of production— 
a matter which has not hitherto been regarded as falling within the sphere of 
the State or of civil servants. It is true that a service of this kind was provided 
before the war by universities and colleges and by county councils, but it repre- 
sented a facility offered—and unevenly at that—rather than a deliberate policy 
of the State taking responsibility for promoting the efficiency of production. 

This new work can only be done with the closest co-operation of the industry 
itself. Before the war we invented new methods for dealing with the relation- 
ship of the State and the industry in promoting more efficient agricultural 
marketing. We have now got to devise new machinery for collaboration of the 
State and the industry in promoting efficiency in production. My own view is 
that our war-time experiment with C.W.A.E.C.s points the way. Whether these 
principles are capable of a wider application to other industries I cannot say. 
That, Mr. Chairman, is the thought I leave with the Institute of Public 
Administration. 


Municipal Administration in Singapore 


By K. J. O’DELL, A.I.M.T.A. 
An Assistant Treasurer of the Singapore Municipality 


PRELIMINARY 


"THE Straits dollar has a par exchange value of two shillings and fourpence in 
sterling currency. 

The area of the Municipality of Singapore is approximately thirty square 
miles. 

In the year 1827 the population of the island of Singapore was given as 
13,732. In 1939 it had increased to approximately 750,000, made up as 
follows: —Chinese, 584,000; Malay, 75,000; Indian, 60,000; European, 14,000; 
Eurasian, 8,000; others, 9,000. 


HISTORY 


The birth of municipal government in Singapore dates from the year 1822, 
when through public demand certain ad hoc committees were formed. No 
special municipal law was enacted, and the working of the committees, which 
dealt with drains, street lighting and the regulation of buildings, proved to be 
so unsatisfactory that strong protests were made to government to extend Indian 
municipal law to the town. An Act to establish a municipality was passed in 
1856, and was the charter for the town for thirty years. The transfer of control 
from the East India Company to the Home Government involved merely the 
adoption of the Indian Act which was superseded in 1887 when the first 
municipal ordinance was passed by the Straits Settlements Government. This 
ordinance remained in force until 1906, when an amplified ordinance super- 
seded it, which was in turn repealed by the ordinance of 1913, the principal 
ordinance in force until the Japanese occupation. 
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MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION IN SINGAPORE 


MUNICIPAL COMMISSIONERS 


The representation on the governing body was intended to be by popular 
franchise until the passing of the ordinance of 1913. By this ordinance all 
pretence at popular representation on the Board of Municipal Commissioners was 
abandoned. The elections had been infrequently contested and raised no interest 
among the people. Municipal Commissioners are now appointed by the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, but it is the practice (though this has no 
legal basis), to permit nomination of a certain number of commissioners by 
various public bodies. These bodies include the Chambers of Commerce and 
Community Associations of the various nationalities, Arab, Chinese, Eurasian, 
European, Indian and Malay. Their term of office is for three years, one-third 
retiring annually. The majority of Commissioners appointed must be rate- 
payers and may hold no office under the government or the municipality. They 
must be able to read and speak the English language and may not be officers in 
the military forces, in active employment or regular ministers of a religious 
body. Their services with the exception of the President are honorary. No 
person may be a commissioner who has been sentenced to imprisonment; who 
becomes bankrupt or who, without the written permission of the Governor of 
the Straits Settlements, becomes interested in any contract with the Commis- 
sioners. Disqualified commissioners must vacate office and three months’ absence 
from the meetings consecutively may also act as a disqualification if the com- 
missioners by resolution so decide. The Board of Commissioners is presided 
over by a President who is usually a senior member of the Malayan Civil Service, 
permanently seconded to the post. The functions of the President can be 
described as a combination of the offices of an English mayor and an American 
city manager. He is the senior official of both the executive body and the 
administrative departments, and approves, vetoes and co-ordinates the work of 
departments prior to its presentation to the meetings of the Commissioners. 
Committees composed of members of the Board are formed and hold regular 
meetings to formulate policy and guide the workings of the departments under 
their control. Monthly meetings of the full Board of Commissioners, which 
are open to the public, are held to deal with and confirm the matters dealt with 
at the committees and by the President under his personal powers. In addition, 
monthly reports and statistics are presented by Heads of Departments, and any 
Commissioner may, subject to due notice, raise any matter which he considers 
should be brought to the notice of the Board. 


MUNICIPAL FUND 


All moneys received by the Commissioners must be paid into the Municipal 
Fund, and be duly banked. All orders and cheques against the Municipal Fund 
must be signed by the President and countersigned by one other officer, at 
present the Municipal Treasurer, appointed by the Commissioners. Such moneys 
may be invested in securities of the Government of the Colony or of the 
Federated Malay States or of such other securities as are approved by the 
Governor. 

MUNICIPAL RATES AND ASSESSMENT LIST 


An assessment list of the annual value of all property must be prepared 
and may te revised annually. In practice a quinquennial revaluation is made. 
Notice of the preparation of such list must be made, and objections to the value 
of an assessment stated therein may be made. After the objections have been 
resolved, the list is substantiated by the signature of at least two Commissioners. 
It is then deposited at the municipal offices, where it is open for inspection 
by owners and occupiers of property. 
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The Commissioners may make a consolidated rate for carrying out the 
general purposes of the ordinance of an amount not exceeding in any one year 
20 per cent., and an Improvement Rate not exceeding in any one year 5 per 
cent. of the annual value of all property rated. The maximum rate for general 
purposes has been collected for many years, but the Improvement Rate in recent 
years has been only 2 per cent. The Commissioners also collect an Education 
Rate on behalf of the Government of the Straits Settlements of 2 per cent. 
A reduction of 8 per cent. is made in respect of those properties which are 
outside the area of sewage removal and water supply. The duration of the 
rate is for any period up to twelve months, it is levied on the owners of property 
direct, and is payable without demand half-yearly in advance. In practice 
demands are sent out at the commencement of each half-year. Buildings used 
exclusively as places of religious worship, public burial grounds, buildings used 
for public schools, for charitable purposes or for science, literature or the fine 
arts, and all Government, military, municipal and improvement trust property 
are exempt from payment of rates. There is no provision in the Municipal 
Ordinance for the exemption of agricultural land or the derating of industrial 
property. Refunds of rate on properties unoccupied for periods of not less 
than one month are payable at the expiration of the half-year in which the rates 
became payable. If any sum remains unpaid at the end of three months from 
the time the rate became due, a notice is served on the ratepayer calling on 
him to pay the sum due, together with 50 cents. for the cost of serving the 
notice within fifteen days of the service of the notice, otherwise such sum becomes 
an arrear. For the recovery of an arrear, the Commissioners may issue a 
Warrant of Attachment and seize any personal property or crops found on the 
premises and sell them by public auction. If the arrear cannot be recovered 
in this manner, the premises may be sold subject to due public notice. Subject 
to the rights of the crown, rates are a first charge on property. 

In 1825 an assessment on houses to defray expenses was established and 
brought in about $400. In 1939 the Rate Income was $4,328,508. The aggre- 
gate annual value of property is about $17,000,000, and there are about 36,000 
properties. In 1939 the accumulated arrears of rates amounted to $39,136. 


TAXES 


The Commissioners may levy an annual tax on traction engines, carriages, 
carts, wagons, motor cars, motor lorries, motor cycles, jinrikishas, bicycles, 
tricycles, horses and mules. The tax is payable in advance in two instalments, 
January and July annually. An annual tax not exceeding $5 may be levied on 
dogs. 

FEES 


Fees are collected by the Commissioners for use of pig, sheep and cattle 
slaughter-houses, and for Christian, Mohammedan, Chinese and Hindoo 
Cemeteries, for the collection of night-soil and trade refuse and maintenance of 
sanitary fittings, etc. 


MunICcIPAL LOANS 


The Commissioners may with the sanction of the Legislative Council of the 
Colony borrow money, fix rates of interest, and periods of repayment of sums 
borrowed, to defray expenses of a permanent character which have been approved 
by the Governor of the Colony, or to pay off existing loans. The limitation 
of the amount of moneys which may be borrowed is five times the annual value 
of the property liable to assessment, with the proviso that loans raised for 
unremunerative purposes shall not exceed double the annual value. Trading 
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MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION IN SINGAPORE 


undertakings are deemed to be remunerative works. At the end of 1939 the 
maximum amount which the Commissioners could borrow was $101,544,905, 
whereas the net borrowings (after deducting sinking funds in hand) were 
$49,917,993, thus leaving $51,626,912 unexercised. The Commissioners may 
secure sums borrowed by mortgage or debenture stock, and must make due 
provision annually for payment of interest and setting aside of contributions 
to sinking funds. The contributions to the sinking funds must be such that 
the annual instalments together with accumulations of compound interest will 
be sufficient to repay the sum within the period sanctioned. Sinking funds may 
be invested in approved public stocks or securities or used for purchase and 
cancellation of those stocks or mortgages in respect of which the specific sinking 
fund was created. 


MuNICIPAL BUDGET 


Each year the President requires the Heads of Departments to prepare a 
budget of estimated income and expenditure on both revenue and loan accounts, 
together with proposals of rates and taxes to be levied for the purposes of meet- 
ing such expenditure. This budget is laid before the Commissioners for their 
approval, and after it has been passed by them it is forwarded to the Governor 
of the Colony for his sanction. It then becomes operative for the period stated. 
Supplemental budgets if necessary during the year may be approved under 
similar procedure, but transfers of money between two heads of expenditure 
needs only the sanction of the Commissioners. 


CONTRACTS 


All contracts of a value exceeding $500 must be in writing. Certain 
municipal officers, at present selected Heads of Departments, are authorised to 
make contracts on behalf of the Commissioners where the estimated value does 
not exceed $1,000; tenders must be called for all contracts above that figure. 
The President is authorised to make any contracts necessary on behalf of the 
Commissioners where the work has been included in the Municipal Budget 
sanctioned by the Commissioners, such contracts to be reported to the Com- 
missioners at their next meeting after the contract has been made. Every con- 
tract involving the expenditure of more than $5,000 has to be sealed with the 
Common Seal of the Commissioners. 


AupDIT OF ACCOUNTS 


The Governor nominates the Auditor of the municipal accounts. In prac- 
tice this is undertaken by a member of the Colonial Audit Service assisted by 
a staff who perform a continuous audit. This involves a complete audit of all 
expenditure and an audit of the main heads of income to link up with the audit 
of the Internal Audit Division of the Municipal Treasurer’s Department. An 
annual report of the audit is submitted to the Municipal Commissioners and 
to the Governor. 

MUNICIPAL PURPOSES 

The main purposes for which the Municipal Commissioners may expend 
the Municipal Fund include:— 

1. Construction, maintenance and cleansing of streets, bridges, public 

gardens, parks, recreation grounds, etc. 

Well-made asphalt roads have been constructed throughout the 
municipal area, and recent improvements include wide outer and inner 
ring roads, circling the city and diverting the traffic from the city centre. 
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-There are few parks, but the acquisition of the King George the Fifth 


Memorial Park in the heart of the city has been an important addition 
to the city’s amenities. The Commissioners have full powers to control 
the erection of buildings of any particular class or design in any district, 
zone or street. 


Construction, maintenance and control of markets, slaughter-houses, 
dairies, and control of all articles of food and drink. 

There are eleven public markets for the sale of meat, vegetables, 
fish, etc., adequately controlled by Municipal sanitary inspectors. The 
stall rents for these markets in 1939 totalled $287,234. Strict control 
is maintained in licensing of food shops, eating houses, street hawkers, 
and dangerous and offensive trades. 


Construction, maintenance and control of waterworks, public baths, etc. 

The main water supply comes from the mainland, in the State of 
Johore, about thirty miles from the city of Singapore. It flows by 
gravitation and is carried by 36-inch steel pipes in duplicate, and crosses 
the Straits of Johore by the causeway linking the island with the main- 
land. There is a supplementary supply from the reservoirs situated on 
the island. A further $5,000,000 scheme for extending the waterworks 
undertaking, in order to increase the daily supply of water from 
22,000,000 gallons to 31,000,000, was in progress at the time of the 
outbreak of the Pacific war. The daily consumption of water in 1939 
was 22,704,000 gallons. During the seven years ending in 1939 the 
quantity of water sold increased by 42 per cent. All water supplies are 
metered, and bills are rendered to consumers on the basis of their con- 
sumption. For the year 1939 the rates of charges were: — 

Shophouses used solely for dwelling purposes—30 cts. per 1,000 

gallons. 

Premises other than above—43 cts. per 1,000 gallons. 

Premises outside municipal limits—60 cts. per 1,000 gallons. 

The cost of water production in 1939 was 41.348 cts. per 1,000 

gallons. 

There are a large number of standpipes where water is provided 

free for the poorer classes who have no private supply in their homes. 


. Construction or purchase and maintenance of works and means of supply- 


ing gas and electricity for public and private purposes and extinguishing 
and preventing fires. 

The gas undertaking is over forty years old, and in the year 1902 
sold for private and public supplies 36,000,000 cu. ft. of gas; in the year 
1939 this had increased to 300,000,000 cu. ft. The cost of gas in the 
same period has fallen from $3.63 to $1.58 per 1,000 cu. ft. 

The supply of electricity was originally purchased from the Singa- 
pore Traction Company and was generated at their power station and 
distributed through the Muricipal Commissioner’s network to con- 
sumers. In 1927 the Commissioner’s new $5,000,000 power station 
was completed, and since that date the Commissioners have generated 
their own electricity. In 1928 17,000,000 units were sold, and this had 
increased to 51,000,000 in 1939, whilst the cost of production had 
decreased in the same period from 8.524 cts. per unit to 4.847 cts. per 
unit. 

The Commissioners maintain a joint fire and accident service. 


. Acquisition or construction and maintenance and control of Public 


Tramways and Transport services. 
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MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION IN SINGAPORE 


The Commissioners have not utilised these powers, and the Singa- 
pore Traction Company run the main tramway and omnibus services. 
This company pay royalty and mileage contributions to the Commis- 
sioners annually. In 1939 this amounted to $301,520. Full control is 
exercised by the Commissioners on all public vehicles plying for hire 
and they also collect annual licences on all road vehicles. 


6. Construction and maintenance of Sewers, Drains and Public Con- 
veniences. 

Several areas of the city are still not sewered, but a new extension 
scheme, costing $8,000,000, was approaching completion in 1939. Those 
areas not yet sewered are served by an efficient night-soil collection 
service. 


7. Provision of Hospital accommodation for Infectious Diseases. 
A spacious and well-situated Isolation Hospital is maintained. 


8. Institution and maintenance of Public Libraries. 
The Commissioners at present have no Public Library. The public 
demand is met by the large Raffles Library, maintained by the Govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements. 


9. Acquisition of land for street widening, improvement, etc. 


10. All matters necessary for or conducive to Public Health. 

A notable section of the work of the Public Health service is in the 
organisation and performance of anti-malarial measures. In 1939 
$176,441 was spent on such works. The usual analytical, bacteriological, 
vaccination, registration of births and deaths, midwives and infant 
welfare services are also carried out by the Public Health service. 


SINGAPORE IMPROVEMENT TRUST 


The Singapore Improvement Trust is the town planning authority. It is 
not part of the municipality but works in close collaboration with municipal 
officials. Its executive body is a Board of Trustees, three members of which 
are Municipal Commissioners, and the Chairman of the Board is the President 
of the Municipal Commissioners. Its functions include the making of a general 
improvement plan for the island, control of street widening and building line 
plans, declaration of insanitary buildings and improvement and extension of 
housing accommodation. It has wide powers to acquire land and buildings, and 
in recent years has provided extensive blocks of flats constructed on sites where 
was formerly crowded slum property. It has also constructed and developed new 
housing estates with low rentals for the use of the poor classes. Its revenue 
is derived from the Improvement Rate levied by the Municipal Commissioners, 
together with a like sum annually contributed by the Government of the Colony. 
The Board is authorised to borrow sums approved for capital purposes with the 
sanction of the Legislative Council of the Colony. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


There are various functions of English municipalities which are not the 
duty of the Municipal Commissioners to carry out, and are not provided for 
under the Municipal Ordinance. The establishment and maintenance of the 
Police Service, General Hospitals and Mental Hospitals is a duty of the Straits 
Settlements Government, whilst education and poor relief services are carried 
out jointly by Government and officially subsidised charitable organisations. 
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Duties not previously mentioned carried out by the Municipal Commis- 
sioners include the maintenance of a Transport Pool, wherein all municipal 
vehicles are centralised and are hired out to departments, a town hall and 
theatre for public meetings and entertainment and public recreation grounds 
where tennis and badminton courts and football and cricket pitches can be 
hired. A spacious sports stadium and open-air swimming pool are also provided 
for the public use and an animal infirmary is maintained in connection with dog 
registration and prevention of cruelty to animals. 


MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 


The manual labour force of the Municipal Commissioners consists mainly 
of Malay, Indian and Chinese workers. The Malays and Indians (mainly Tamil 
immigrants) carry out the work of construction of roads, sewers, water, gas and 
electricity mains, cleansing of streets, etc., and their daily rate of pay ranges 
between 55 cents and $2. The Indians are protected by the Indian Labour 
Ordinance to which the Municipal Commissioners make statutory contributions 
annually based on the number of Indian labourers employed. They are housed 
free and receive free medical treatment, and may receive no-pay leave to their 
native country after a specified term of service. The Chinese, mainly China- 
born Cantonese, perform work of an artisan nature such as fitter, greaser, 
mechanic, carpenter, etc. Their daily rate of pay varies between $1 and $3, 
and their other benefits of service are similar to those of the Indian and Malay 
labourers. The whole of the manual labour force is subject to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Ordinance, and on retirement after specified service or on account 
of ill-health may become eligible for a gratuity based on earnings and length of 
service calculated and awarded under the Superannuation Fund Rules adopted by 
the Municipal Commissioners. 


The permanent staff consists of locally-born Chinese, Eurasians, Malays 
and Indians, locally recruited, and Europeans engaged from the United 
Kingdom. There are numerous graded salary schemes. The clerical staff has 
seven grades, with monthly salaries commencing at $30 for an apprentice clerk 
to $300 at the maximum of the Special Grade. There are similar grades with 
appropriate salaries for sanitary inspectors, draughtsmen, foremen, etc. The 
minimum qualification for commencing service in all these grades is the Cam- 
bridge Senior Examination, and preference is given to locally born candidates. 
The senior staff of Heads and Sub-heads of Departments are placed in grades 
in accordance with the responsibilities and duties of the posts concerned. The 
Senior Staff Salary Scheme ranges from $300 at the minimum of Grade 5 to 
$1,400 per month at the maximum of Grade 1. All appointments carrying a 
commencing salary of over $300 per month require the sanction of the Governor. 
The majority of the appointments in the Senior Officers’ Salary Scale were 
formerly filled by technicians with the requisite qualifications appointed in the 
United Kingdom. In 1936 the Municipal Commissioners adopted a Staff 
Advancement Scheme whereby local staff could prepare themselves for certain 
professional examinations with assistance from the Commissioners, and in selected 
cases travel to the United Kingdom to take the examination, with leave and 
expenses paid. The whole range of appointments has thus been thrown open 
to locally born officers with the requisite qualifications on equal terms with 
officers from the United Kingdom. 

All officers on the permanent staff are required to join the Provident Fund 
established by the Municipal Commissioners and pay a minimum of 73 per cent. 
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MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION IN SINGAPORE 


of their gross salary into the fund. The Commissioners make donations of 
73 per cent. of the officer’s gross salary rising to 20 per cent. after 20 years’ 
service. This fund is invested in Public Securities, and after a minimum of ten 
years’ service an officer is eligible to withdraw both his and the Commissioners’ 
contributions together with accumulations of compound interest on his retire- 
ment from the service. In the event of an officer retiring before completing ten 
years’ service, only his own contributions, together with compound interest thereon, 
are returnable. The compulsory retiring age is fifty-five. Housing is provided 
for the majority of officers at a rate of 6 or 8 per cent. of the officer’s salary, 
depending on whether heavy furniture is provided, and officers on the Senior 
Staff are eligible for full-pay leave together with passages to and from the United 
Kingdom after each tour of four years. There is a local leave scheme for officers 
in the Clerical, Inspectors, etc., grades. 


JAPANESE INTERREGNUM 


After the capitulation of Singapore in 1942 all the officers of the Municipal 
Commissioners who came from the United Kingdom were interned after their 
departments had been taken over by the Japanese. The Municipal Commissioners 
did not function during the Japanese occupation, and the services of some of 
the more highly paid locally engaged officials were dispensed with. The Japanese 
re-engaged the remainder of the local staffs at substantially reduced salaries. The 
Japanese apparently had few if any officers capable of taking over the running of 
the municipal services and relied almost exclusively on the well-trained and 
capable local staff to restart the administration after the chaos of war. Within 
a few months the municipal services were working at a subnormal maintenance 
basis. Many changes were made in the structure of the organisation, and some 
former Government departments were transferred to the Municipality, whilst 
the electricity undertaking was separated and made into a limited company. It 
soon became apparent that the aim in running the Municipality was not to serve 
the public, for they were ordered to use less electricity, water and gas, but to 
bend the whole weight of the organisation towards assisting the Japanese war 
machine. All stocks of gas, water and electrical equipment and all general stores 
were diverted to military use, road-making materials and machinery were used 
for military purposes, much of the pool of transport was taken over by military 
authorities and dispersed to their depots, and the staff of the Municipal Treasurer’s 
Department were used to run lotteries for Japanese military funds. Maintenance 
of equipment was kept at a low standard, and there was no replacement of worn- 
out parts, renewal of roads, or replacement of stores of all kinds necessary to keep 
the municipal services functioning. Conditions of service for the municipal 
staff steadily deteriorated both through their treatment by the Japanese and 
high cost of living arising from steep inflation. These conditions were eased 
in September, 1945, by the arrival of the British Military Forces. 


THE FUTURE 


It is difficult to forecast the future of Singapore Municipal Administration. 
At present the British Military Administration are grappling with fundamental 
problems and the Civil Government has not yet returned. The majority of the 
Senior Staff are recuperating in this country after a long and tough internment. 
They will be ready to return when called, to work in partnership with the local 
staff who have loyally and successfully carried on through four difficult years. 
The immediate aim can only be to give back to the ratepayers of Singapore the 
standard of service which they had prior to the outbreak of the Pacific War. 
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MUNICIPALITY OF SINGAPORE 
Financial Statistics 1939 


Capital Assets} Sinking Depreciation 





and Deferred | Funds and Reserve! Section | Income | Expenditure| Surplus 
Charges | Funds | 
| | | | | 
$ —e Babe ol Ree ge ee ee 
36,813,985 | 8,268,268 586,700 | Rate Fund | 8,066,185 | 7,828,600 | 237,585 
39,298,558 | 6,851,678 2,042,541 | Water | 3,605,767 | 3,407,267 | 198,500 
15,990,831 | 3,993,106 2,345,365 | Electricity 3,230,104 | 3,026,555 | 203,549 
3,516,365 | 902,536 490,134 | Gas | 829,098 | 763,212 | 65,886 
95,619,739 | 20,015,588 5,464,740 | Total | 15,731,154 | 15,025,634 705,520 








Accumulated surplus on Revenue Account— $4,352,859. 


Early Scottish Local Government 


By W. A. Ross, O.B.E. 


‘THE year 1833 in Scotland and 1835 in England are the years generally taken 

as marking the beginning of local government in towns, these being the years 
in which popular election of councils replaced under Acts of Parliament the 
system generally prevalent of co-option or self-election. It is necessary, however, 
in examining contrasts between English and Scottish local government, to go 
much further back. The present differences in structure are not of the first 
importance and, with the increase of Government grants and consequent increase 
of central control, a steady process of assimilation is in progress. More important 
than differences of mechanical structure are differences in the character, outlook, 
and spirit of administration, and for an understanding of these we must examine 
past history. The contrast then becomes a contrast not only between England 
and Scotland but also, and this is more interesting, between the past and the 
present. It is by no means clear that during the centuries there has been con- 
tinuous progress. If Macaulay’s New Zealander, in some future age, were to 
examine the ruins of Scotland he might reasonably conclude from an examina- 
tion of the remains of the great cathedrals, abbeys and priories that in the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a people very far advanced in civilisation had 
inhabited Scotland, and that a long period of decline with various ups and downs 
had followed; but that in later centuries, and particularly the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth and twentieth, there was evidence of a high degree of civilisation showing 
much progress in mechanics, commerce and the physical sciences. In truth, 
when we leave that early period of Scottish history, generally known as the 
Golden Age, our admiration blends with feelings of a very different kind. Like 
the Roman historian, when he describes any outstanding personality, we must 
often say with regard to Scottish institutions “Has virtutes magna vitia pensa- 
bant.” In his book on the Scottish ruling elder, Professor Henderson of Aberdeen 
University quotes David Masson as saying about the early Kirk Sessions that 
they were half noble, half horrible. It must be borne in mind that these Kirk 
Sessions, with the supervisory Presbyteries, Synods and General Assemblies, 
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Ear_y Scottish LocaAL GOVERNMENT 


played a great part in local government, and that provosts, baillies and coun- 
cillors were often included in their members. The word horrible is too strong. 
Anyone who now reads their records or minutes will find much that is ludicrous 
or bizarre, with occasional touches of horror, but, if he reads them aright, he will 
find a certain grandeur in the efforts they made according to their lights to lead 
or force the members of the small communities which they governed to the 
highest pitch of moral and spiritual well-being. Whatever they were, they were 
not commonplace; and assuredly they left an impress upon the Scottish character. 

More may be said about the Kirk Sessions later. This article will be 
devoted in the main to the past history of boroughs (in Scotland burghs).- The 
subject, so far as concerns England, has been very fully dealt with by the Webbs 
in “The Manor and the Borough.” No! similarly comprehensive treatment has 
been attempted for Scotland—apart from the Royal Commission of 1835 which, 
in addition to a general report, issued a detailed examination of conditions in a 
number of burghs. There is a wealth of material in the miscellany of the Scottish 
Burgh Records Society, the records, so far as they are available, of the Conven- 
tion of Scottish Burghs, and the minutes or records of some of the burghs them- 
selves. Space here admits of a reference to only a few salient topics, particularly 
such as have a bearing on matters of interest at the present time. 


In 1833 two Royal Commissions were appointed, the main term of reference 
being in the one case “to collect information respecting the defects in the con- 
stitution of municipal corporations in England and Wales,” and in the other case 
to make a general inquiry into the state and condition of the several cities, burghs 
and towns of Scotland. Their reports in 1835 agree in a general condemnation. 
The Webbs in “The Manor and the Borough ” examine the English report at 
some length. They admit that it was very able and very successful, for it resulted 
in the passing of the Act of 1835 under which sweeping changes were made 
including the grant to all ratepayers of three years’ standing of the municipal 
franchise. But they describe the report as “a bad case of a violent political 
pamphlet to serve party ends, issued as a judicial report.” The main issue had 
in large measure been already prejudged before the two reports were published, 
that is, the issue of popular election of councils versus co-option or self-election. 
A committee of the House of Commons had taken evidence in 1819—1821 on 
conditions in the Scottish burghs, and had issued reports, which resulted in the 
passing of an Act in 1833 under which the municipal franchise was ‘granted to 
the ten-pound householders, that is, to those who had received the Parliamentary 
franchise under the Reform Act of 1832. The Act of 1833 is entitled “an 
Act to alter and amend the laws for the election of the magistrates and councils 
of the Royal Burghs of Scotland.” The preamble of the Act contains the follow- 
ing words: “ Whereas the right appears to have been originally in certain large 
classes of the inhabitants of such Burghs, by the abrogation of which ancient and 
wholesome usage much loss, inconvenience and discontent have been occasioned 
and still exist; for redress and prevention whereof it is expedient that an imme- 
diate remedy be applied, and that the close system of election now practised in 
the Burghs should be forthwith abolished and their ancient free institutions 
substantially restored.” 


1 There has been much research as to particular burghs—see e.g. David Murray, 
“Early Burgh Organisation in Scotland” (2 vols., 1924, 1932), dealing mainly with 
Glasgow and neighbouring burghs—“ Ayr Burgh accounts, 1534-1624, > edited by 
George S. Pryde—published by Scottish History Society (1937). There is much general 
information in books of this kind, but I have been unable to trace any critical analysis 
of the findings of the Royal Commission on Scottish Burghs of 1835. A series of lectures 
on Scottish Burghs was delivered in May, 1945, in connection with. the Scottish Society 
of Antiquarie; by Dr. W. Mackay Mackenzie. The press report was very brief. If and 
when they appear in print they should throw much light on early history. 
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_ The report of the English Royal Commission was less complete than the 
Scottish report, inasmuch as the latter comprehended all sorts of existing burghs, 
whereas the English report excluded from review a number of towns which had 
not yet attained the status of municipal corporations and did not before 1832 
elect members of Parliament including such large and prosperous towns as 
Manchester and Salford, Birmingham, Sheffield, Halifax, Bradford, Bolton, 
Wolverhampton. The report had to be prepared with the utmost dispatch with 
a view to a Bill in 1835, and was in fact issued before the reports on certain 
towns had come to hand. The Webbs made their own individual researches into 
the conditions of particular towns. They admit that the reports of the Commis- 
sioners selected to examine these towns were exceedingly well done, but they 
do not consider that the wholesale condemnation in the general report is justified 
by these particular reports. They point out that while administration in some 
of the towns with self-elected councils was very bad, in others it was very good, 
and, in any event, that existing evils could not be remedied by the mere sub- 
stitution of popular election for co-option. There was, for instance, the question 
of sufficiency of areas, and the question of central or other control. There was 
too much of merely local government. It may be mentioned here that when 
the English Commission started their work they were unable to find in any 
Government Department or elsewhere a complete list of municipal corporations. 
They found also a remarkable lack of uniformity in the methods of government. 
Even the principle of self-election was subject to a number of variations. In 
some towns, such as Berwick-on-Tweed, the freemen (1,105 out of a population 
of 8,920 or—if suburbs are included—13,000) themselves acted as Council and 
elected the Mayor. Berwick was originally a Scottish town and retained its 
ancient constitution, evidently one of those commended in the preamble already 
quoted of the Scottish Act of 1833. Unfortunately the Webbs (not the Commis- 
sioners) cite Berwick as an instance of a badly governed town. There was a 
large income from the lands belonging to the town from ancient times, and this 
the freemen used for their own benefit. The general expenses of government 
they contrived by local Acts or otherwise to place upon the ratepayers at large. 


Liverpool, with a population in 1835 of 165,175, is one of the towns cited 
by the Webbs as a very well-governed town, even although the Council was self- 
elected. It had large revenues from dock dues as well as from other sources 
(the docks were then controlled by the Town Council) and these revenues were 
applied for the benefit of the inhabitants as a whole, not of a limited class of 
freemen. The Council could apply these revenues as they pleased. They were 
not obliged, as an English corporation is now obliged, to apply their revenues 
within the limits and for the specific purposes definitely laid down by general or 
local Acts of Parliament. The Council were men of vision, taken from the best 
men of the town. Leeds, with a population in 1835 of 123,393, is cited by the 
Webbs as another instance of good government, but this is not so convincing. 
The annual revenue was only £220 and expenditure £160. This means that 
the real work of local government, apart from the important judicial functions 
performed by the Mayor and Aldermen, was carried out by the Commissioners 
appointed under local Acts for cleaning, lighting, paving, water supply, etc. 
These local Acts were common in the large towns. The Mayor, and some at 
least of the Aldermen, were ex officio among the commissioners, but the others, 
a majority, were popularly elected, and the commissioners were a body distinct 
from the town council. 

Among other towns with self-elected councils, Leicester, Coventry, and to 
a lesser degree Bristol, are among the instances admitted by the Webbs of very 
bad government. They go far to justify the general conclusions of the Royal 
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Commission. Such a system could not survive. It had forfeited public con- 
fidence. If there were good men on a council they would co-opt other good 
men, better probably than councillors selected by an apathetic electorate; arid 
the freedom from central or other external control gave greater scope for enter- 
prise than councils now possess. But the same conditions gave greater scope 
for evil. The system left too much to chance. It need scarcely be pointed out 
that, apart from war conditions precluding popular elections, there is still a good 
deal of co-option in local government, e.g., of aldermen in England and Wales, 
and, in Scotland as well, of a limited number of members of certain committees. 
This is very beneficial, as it brings into the public service able men who may not 
make a good show on a public platform or may be unwilling to solicit the popular 
vote. One great advantage of popular election is that at appointed seasons the 


‘members of the governing bodies must appear in public and give an account of 


their stewardship. Publicity is also ensured by open instead of secret meetings 
of the councils, newspaper reports, publication and audit of accounts. It is 
doubtful, however, whether these elements really explain the great advance made 
in the public health and other local government services in the last hundred 
years. Chadwick, the greatest of sanitary reformers, was one of the most un- 
popular men in England. He would have had no chance of being elected by 
popular vote and a very slender chance of being co-opted. The advance is due 
in large measure to the emergence of scientific and technical experts, working in 
harmony with the amateur administrators as whole-time imedical officers of health, 
clerks, surveyors, accountants or engaged in independent research, or attached 
to a central department, or to some voluntary institution. 

The history of Scottish burghs presents some special features. The Royal 
Commission of 1835 was concerned mainly with royal burghs, that is burghs 
that had by charter received grants of land or other privileges from the Crown. 
There are now 68, and none have been created since 1707. Burghs of barony 
and regality formed a minor category, now only of historical interest. They 
depended on some spiritual or temporal overlord who gave or withheld privileges 
as he thought fit. The Commission say with regard to the royal burghs, “It 
would seem to have been the general policy of the Government to subdivide the 
whole surface of the country into certain privileged districts, within each of which 
was situated a burgh with exclusive privileges of trade over its whole bounds. . . 
these burghs were brought into immediate contact with each other and thus 
formed a connected whole.” This statement can only be partially true. The 
Highlands and Islands could not have been brought within such a scheme. 
Within their respective bounds and liberties the royal burghs had a monopoly 
both of commerce and manufacture. Thus Rutherglen (present population 
25,500) had in olden times vithin its bounds a burgh of barony called Glasgow, 
and the people of Glasgow, if they had produce to sell, must take it to the 
markets and fairs of Rutherglen and pay dues on each article, which dues swelled 
the common good fund of Rutherglen—to which obligation Glasgow and her 
spiritual overlord much. objected. Glasgow obtained special concessions by 
various Charters. It became a burgh of regality (the overlord thus obtaining 
a more ample criminal jurisdiction), and in 1611 a royal burgh, but it did not 
obtain the full powers of a royal burgh, including the power to elect its magis- 
trates, until 1690. 

The royal burghs had a monopoly of all staple articles of commerce, the 
commerce being mainly with Holland, but also with France and with certain 
towns of Northern Germany. For all their privileges they paid to the Crown 


2Later research appears to confirm the statement as a broad generalisation. See 
“Scottish Historical Review, 1916”—A. Ballard on Scottish burghs. 
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one-sixth of the general land tax or cess. They formed one of the three estates 
comprised in the Scottish Parliament. Eventually they shared some of their 
trading privileges with the burghs of regality and barony who relieved them of 
a small part of the land tax. They had a representative body in the Convention 
of Royal Burghs,® a statutory body which formed a kind of Government Depart- 
ment with very ample powers. As early as the middle of the twelfth century, 
this Convention was the Convention of the four burghs, Edinburgh, Stirling, 
Berwick, Roxburgh (later the English annexed Berwick and utterly destroyed 
Roxburgh and Linlithgow and Lanark were included in their place); after- 
wards it became a Convention of all the royal burghs. It dealt mainly 
with general questions of policy connected with the prosperity and welfare 
of Scottish merchandise and passed regulations for the protection and proper 
conduct of trade. It is likely that this original interest in trade will again 
become a predominant interest of the Convention and of Scottish burghs in 
general, for it is clear that present defects in regard to health, housing, infantile 
mortality and the like are closely connected with economic conditions. The Con- 
vention had power, as defined or redefined by an Act of James VI, to deal with 
the “ Welfare of merchandes, the gude rewle and statutis for the commoun proffit 
of burrowis, and . providing for remede upoun the scaith and injurie sustenet 
within burrowis.” It determined the allocation of the land tax among the 
burghs and levied a tax upon them to assist poor burghs in extending harbours 
or other useful works. It determined disputes between burghs or within burghs, 
for instance, disputes between merchants and craftsmen, or disputes about elec- 
tions. It imposed fines upon burghs who violated the laws or the “ setts,” i.e. . . . 
the constitutions of the burghs, which were of great variety, and were often 
settled by the Convention on the recommendation of special Commissioners 
appointed by them; also on burghs that failed without reasonable excuse to send 
a representative to the annual meeting of the Convention. In the words of the 
Royal Commission of 1835 “as a deliberative body its attention has been 
frequently directed to the state of national commerce and manufacture; and where 
the measures which have been deemed expedient have exceeded the limit of that 
power of more minute regulation which it has often assumed, the Convention 
has been frequently instrumental in obtaining Acts of Parliament for the promo- 
tion of the objects in view.” The Convention now includes all burghs, parlia- 
mentary burghs having been included in 1879 and police burghs in 1895. Parlia- 
mentary burghs (14 in number) are in the main old burghs of barony or regality, 
so named by an Act of 1833, being burghs which have or had the right to elect 
or join with others in electing members of Parliament. Police burghs were a 
new class authorised by the Police Act of 1850 and subsequent Acts to be set up 
under certain circumstances for “ Populous places,” i.e. places with 700 or more 
inhabitants. The total number of burghs of all classes is now 195. 

The Royal Commission of 1835 state in their report that it is a fact universally 
known and admitted that almost all the Scottish burghs had originally extensive 
possessions of which the far greater portion is now lost to the community. The 
dilapidations in their view started about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
They say, and quote in support various Acts of the Scottish Parliament, that 
the Crown granted lands to the royal burghs and the right to charge petty customs 
and other dues as a trust to be held under the Crown for the common good of 
the town. The lands were inalienable except with consent of the Crown, but 
could be leased for periods of not more than three or five years. In the early 
part of the sixteenth century the practice arose of asking for consent of the 

3“ The Convention of the Royal Burghs of Scotland,” by Theodora Pagan (1926), 
contains much useful information; also articles by Theodora Keith in the “ Scottish 
Historical Review, vol. X, 1913. 34 i 
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Crown to sell lands or to alienate them for a perpetual annual feu duty. These 
consents came to be given freely. Afterwards applications for consent were not 
uncommonly made not to the Crown but to the Conven‘ion of Burghs, and 
they gave consents. The Commission express doubt as to their legal right to 
give such consents. Finally, the burghs got into the habit of selling or feuing 
away their lands without any consent. The burghs found that by granting 
perpetual feus they derived a larger income than from short leases of three or 
five years. They did not take into account the fact that the value of money 
changes, and that land may very much appreciate in value, consequently the 
feu duties, originally substantial according to the currency of the time, became 
later a nominal quit rent. To take one instance—Aberdeen Town Council in 
1551 by licence of the Crown alienated for an annual feu duty of £27 7s. 8d. 
rights of fishing which in 1835 were producing £10,000 a year.4 In 1691 the 
magistrates of Glasgow petitioned the Convention of Royal Burghs to be allowed 
to sell a valuable estate belonging to the city of Glasgow to meet heavy debts 
incurred by former magistrates who, they said, had applied the common good 
to their own sinistrous ends and uses. Consent was granted. The Commis- 
sioners say that if the land had been retained the revenue would have been 
sufficient to have relieved the inhabitants of almost all burghal taxes now press- 
ing on them. 

It appears that before 1500 the Great Chamberlain or his deputies used to 
go round the country holding itinerary courts with a view to checking any waste 
of the common good funds of the burghs. These courts ceased to be held and 
no effective substitute was provided. Moreover, in 1469 an Act was passed 
which, in place of the old system of popular election, or, at least,. election by 
burgesses, provided that each year the old council of a burgh should elect the 
new council and both together should elect the Alderman (now the provost, in 
England the mayor), Baillies, Dean of Guild and other office-bearers. Thus the 
principle of self-election or co-option was established, and it is clearly present 
in the minds of the Commissioners as a main cause of the maladministration that 
followed. It was subject to many variations, and in many towns there was at 
least an element of popular election, or, more precisely, election by outside bodies. 
There were two main classes of burgesses or freemen in the royal burghs, 
merchants and craftsmen. The merchants had their guild, the craftsmen had 
their several incorporations (e.g. hammermen, masons, wrights, glovers, 
shoemakers, weavers). Each guild or incorporation had a monopoly, a system 
which gave rise to obvious abuses and was strongly condemned by the Royal 
Commission. The monopolies were finally abolished in 1846, but the guilds 
and incorporations remained as Friendly Societies. There is ground for thinking 
that the “ scaith and injurie sustenet within burrowis” was more due to these 
monopolies than to the constitution of the Councils of Burghs. The merchants 
were most powerful. Some of the Scottish Acts reproduced by the Scottish 
Burgh Records Society show that only a merchant could be elected to the office 
of provost or baillie. Fines were occasionally imposed by the Convention of 
Burghs for violation of this law, e.g. in 1613 Perth was fined 100£ for electing a 
craftsman as provost, and a year later was fined 500£ for electing a noble- 





4 The instance cited from the report of the Commission, appears to be an under- 
statement. T° is told in “The freedom lands and marches of Aberdeen ”— 
published by eu Town Council in 1929. The Town Council in 1551, with the 
consent of a °’ a court, i.e. a general assembly of the burgesses, and by licence of the 
Crown, alienated nearly the whole of the very extensive lands outside the burgh which 
they had obtained by charter of King Robert the Bruce in 1319—the consideration being 
(in sterling money) a lump sum of £180 and a menpetual annual sum of £70. The 
statement says. that if the lands had been retained the city of Aberdeen would now be 
one of the wealthiest corporations in the country. 
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man to that office. There must have been frequent departures from this rule, 
for we find that the Scottish Act of 1933 concerning elections abolished the 
distinction between merchant baillies and trades baillies. A deacon was appointed 
for each craft to regulate, under the supervision of magistrates or council, prices 
and standards of workmanship—appointed sometimes by the craftsmen, some- 
times by the council from a leet submitted to them, and a convener of crafts 
was sometimes appointed by one or other of the two alternative methods for all 
the crafts. A certain number of these deacons, selected sometimes by the crafts, 
sometimes by the council, became members of the council. 


There are still some survivals of ancient usages. The persons elected to 
the office of dean of guild by the several guildries of the Cities of Aberdeen, 
Dundee, and Perth are by virtue of these elections constituent members of the 
town councils of these cities; and the persons elected to the offices of dean of 
guild and deacon convener or convener of trades by the convenery and guild 
brethren respectively in the City of Edinburgh and by corresponding bodies in 
the City of Glasgow—these persons by virtue of such election become constituent 
members of the town councils. 


An Act of James I declaims against the “untrew men of craftis.” The 
regulation of these, monopolist guilds and crafts gave sore trouble to Parliament, to 
the Convention of Burghs, and to the councils of the burghs. The merchants and 
craftsmen were often at issue. One would have supposed that as two rival 
bodies were represented on the council, the party government thus set up would 
have corrected or prevented abuses. There was, prior to 1822, no right of 
recourse to the courts, either for the ordinary citizen or the ordinary councillor, 
unless he could show that he was personally injured by some act of the council. 
But public opinion should have been a potent factor in these small communities. 
In the days of controversy between Prelacy and Presbytery, the people did not 
hesitate to “rabble ” a minister intruded upon them. [If their feelings had been 
thoroughly roused they would not have hesitated to rabble a town council. But 
apart from such extreme courses any serious misdemeanour on the part of a 
provost, baillie or councillor should have become known very soon to the 
members of the rival guild or crafts and then to the whole community, and loss 
of business or social ostracism should have followed. But all this assumes that 
people were really interested in their local government. Any system can be 
made to work well, given goodwill. Whether a system works well or ill, 
responsibility must rest in large measure on the community as a whole. 


There are many declamations against misgovernment in burghs in the Acts 
of the Scottish Parliament and in official documents from 1535 onwards. The 
preambles to the Acts have a plaintive rhetoric in the old Scottish dialect, as if 
the draughtsmen knew that the Acts were not likely to be observed, but some- 
thing might be done to frighten the wrong-doers by waving a big stick. A 
document in 1684 under the great seal directs the Lord High Treasurer to call 
upon all magistrates and representatives of Royal Burghs to give an account for 
the preceding 24 years and to make them personally liable for all monies unduly 
or profusely expended. The preamble to this document sets out in Latin not 
unworthy of Cicero declaiming against Verres almost all the misdeeds with 
which corrupt, depraved, and extravagant town councils could possibly be 
charged. The Royal Commission of 1835 think there may have been at the 
time some political bias against the burghs, but that on the whole there was little 
exaggeration, if any. (Probably the real trouble was that the burghs were fail- 
ing to pay their proper share of the land tax.) An Act of 1693 again directs a 
commission to be set up to call to account the “ malversers and misemployers.” 
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The Royal Commission say they found not a vestige of evidence that anything 
was done on either occasion on the lines directed. It is true that the burgh 
representatives were asked to bring to Edinburgh to the Lord Treasurer their 
accounts of the common good for inspection, and for some years this was done 
(as also for a period after 1535) but without any tangible result. Something 
practical was done by the Convention of Burghs when, in 1691, they appointed 
Commissioners to ascertain the position in the burghs and obtain statements of 
account of the common good, and these statements are reproduced by the 
Royal Commission and also in the miscellany of the Scottish Burgh Records 
Society. A main object of the Convention was to settle complaints about the 
collection of the land tax or cess payable to the Government, and it was not to 
be expected that burghs hoping for a reduction would present a rosy view of 
their position. The Convention was interested in complaints by the royal burghs 
that unfree burghs were infringing their monopolies and taking away their 
trade. The statements indicate that a number of these inferior burghs were 
more prosperous than the royal burghs, e.g. Paisley, Greenock, Hamilton, Falkirk. 
They had already by an Act of 1672 obtained some concessions with regard to 
foreign and domestic trade, but in any case the legal position was seldom in 
Scotland a good index of the actual position, and the inferior burghs with the 
encouragement of their over-lords frequently encroached upon the more sub- 
stantial privileges of the royal burghs. Trade was much more free in these 
“unfree ” boroughs. They were not cumbered to anything like the same extent 
as the royal burghs with distinctions between freemen and unfreemen, with 
guilds and incorporations of merchants and craftsmen. The time came when 
the liberties of the royal burghs were millstones round their necks, though the 
Ceuncils of the royal burghs and their Convention continued to defend them. 
These liberties or monopolies were largely obsolete by the time they were finally 
abolished, and the more obsolescent they became, the more the royal burghs 
prospered. 

The statement submitted in 1691 by Edinburgh to the Convention is, like 
some others, not intelligible. In reading the figures it must be borne in mind 
that the pounds are pounds Scots, reckoned as one-twelfth of a pound sterling 
at the time of the Union. The total of annual receipts to the common good is 
given as 85,464£ but there are, as in other statements, errors of addition; no total 
of annual expenditure; debt 771,000£—no details or explanations. Glasgow 
submit annual revenue of common good fund 15,994£—expenditure 16,900£, 
but they point out ‘at this figure does not include a number of expenses such as 
‘interest on loans, litigation, loss on house property, etc., the total amounting to 
a “very heavy expense under which this poor place cannot subsist.” The debt 
is given as 178,800£. There is nothing to show that these “ debts ” are for capital 
expenditure covered by substantial assets. It would appear that the heavy debts 
shown by various towns are in part atleast monies borrowed to cover deficits on 
current expenditure. The population of Edinburgh about this time was on a 
rough estimate 39,000 and of Glasgow 12,000. 

The Aberdeen expenditure was more than thrice the revenue. The Council 
said they were making up the deficiency from “ mortifications,” that is, from monies 
bequeathed to them as trustees for charitable or other purposes, as no lender 
would lend them any more. The Dundee figures show that the town, like 
Aberdeen, was on the verge of bankruptcy. Dundee became bankrupt shortly 
afterwards, but was relieved by contributions from the Convention of Burghs, 
and from the National Exchequer. Obviously most of the towns depended 
upon the “common good ” as their only source of revenue, and this frequently 


5 Interest on loans was at this time very high—6 per cent. or even 10 per cent, 
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fell far short of expenditure. Some of the smaller royal burghs were not doing 
badly. Inverness, Elgin and Banff had the happy notion of making up the deficit 
in their accounts by levying a rate (in Scotch a stent or cess). What was wrong 
in the first place was the reluctance of the Scottish burghs to levy a rate. Apart 
from any special power to do so that might exist in some of the charters, a town 
council gua town council could levy a rate for general purposes only with the 
consent of the burgesses, or the inhabitants, after the Council had made it clear 
at a public meeting that the common good fund was exhausted. The Royal 
Commission say that for a hundred years no such rate had been levied, save in 
rare cases. The local people, it appears, saw little objection to the sale of public 
lands, or the raiding of trust monies, as an alternative to a stent or cess. It now 
seems to us desperate finance to sell lands or use such monies in order to pay 
off a deficit, not merely on capital, but also on current account. In the second 
place, and this is more important, Scotland was at the end of the seventeenth 
century economically in a deplorable position. The English war with the Dutch 
and the Navigation Acts, which seriously damaged Scottish trade, the civil and 
religious wars and various internal commotions had reduced Scotland to a con- 
ditien from which she did not recover until the eighteenth century was well 
advanced. The case of Aberdeen was mentioned above. According to a table 
of population taken from the Statistical account of Aberdeen, 1845, compiled 
by the ministers of the city from all available sources, the population was in 
1643, 8,750; in 1708, 5,556; and in 1755, 15,730. The comparable figure for 
1755 is, however, roughly 10,000, the estimated population of the royal burgh 
of Aberdeen. The 15,730 includes the population of Old Aberdeen—a burgh 
of barony. 

In retding the diatribes of the Scottish Parliament and officers of State, 
relieved as they are by gleams of conscious or unconscious humour, it has to be 
borne in mind that under the influence of Calvinistic doctrine, tenaciously held 
whether Presbytery or Prelacy was in power, there was, and indeed still is, a 
tendency in Scotland to blame men and not circumstances when things go wrong. 
It follows from the telief in the total depravity of man that any administration 
carried on by human beings must have elements of depravity. Similarly, we 
find in the records of the General Assembly of the church, which met after a 
long interval in 1690, strong denunciations of the sins of the people, and this 
at a time when the preoccupation of the Scottish people with religion has had 
few parallels in history. ‘The floodgates of impiety had opened and a deluge 
of wickedness had overspread the land.”® 

The Royal Commission of 1835 sum up as follows: “ From the preceding 
view of the law and practice of Scotland relative to the regulation and control 
of burghal affairs and from the tenor and language of the various statutes and 
royal commissions which have been quoted, it is almost superfluous to state the 
general conclusion that the dilapidations of the common good of burghs royal, 
the misapplication of their revenues, and the contraction of debt beyond the 
ordinary means of the burgh to discharge but by absolute alienations have been 
carried, in the greater number of cases, to their utmost extent.” On one point 
at least we must strongly agree with the Commissioners—that the loss of exten- 
sive areas of land once owned by the burghs has been a serious misfortune. Apart 
from other considerations, the possession of these lands would have greatly facili- 
tated town and country planning. It is easy to be wise after the event. Looking 

6 Thi , . Owing 
< cabdihine” oof ‘ohabeees shieix in cine, both, Peesbyitean, save Epeecagaten paces 
were sometimes vacant for long periods and the stern discipline of the Kirk Sessions 
was in these parishes relaxed or non-existent. 
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back over the centuries, we conclude, not so much that the men of the past were 
“ malversers” but that they in this matter lacked judgment and vision. The 
experience of Scotland provides some justification for the recommendation in 
the Uthwatt Report (1942 Cmd. 6386, para. 370) that once any interest in land 
has passed into public ownership, it should be disposed of not by way of sale but by 
way of lease only, with power to impose convenants. By lease they presumably 
mean lease for limited periods, not the perpetual feus of the Scottish system, though 
covenants can be and now generally are imposed in granting feus, 

The Royal Commission are on firm ground in their animadversions when 
they come near to their own times. Like the English Commission they give a 
formidable list of cases of nepotism’ among the members of councils, of selling 
or leasing lands below market value, and the letting of contracts, to themselves 
or their friends. It must be remembered, however, that while corruption is now 
rare in local government, a list of actual instances over forty years even now 
would make a formidable list. They do, however, cite examples of maladminis- 
tration of a very special character. The fact that Dumbarton and Auchtermuchty 
had recently gone bankrupt may pass without much comment; but it is startling 
to find that Aberdeen in 1817 and Edinburgh in 1833 were obliged to put 
creditors in charge of their affairs. The position is not so startling when closely 
examined. Both were prosperous towns, but the Councils had incurred debts 
much exceeding their then available resources. Aberdeen, with a population of 
58,019, had a debt of about £4 per head, Edinburgh, with a population of 136,294, 
had a debt of about £5 per head, and Glasgow, with a population of 202,426, 
had a debt of less than 10s. per head. The present position,® according to the 
most recent available figures, is that Aberdeen, with a population of 179,400, has 
a debt of £40 11s. 11d. per head, Edinburgh, with a population of 473,200, has a 
debt of £25 Os. 6d. per head, and Glasgow, with a population of 1,127,825, has 
a debt of £42 9s. 2d. per head. Account must be taken of the change in the value 
of money and of the fact that municipal finance is now buttressed by substantial 
government grants apart from the fact that much of the present debt is directly, 
as well as indirectly, remunerative. 

This is what happened. The Town Council of Aberdeen between the dates 
1800-1817 constructed and laid out two streets, Union Street and King Street. 
They had summoned a town’s meeting and put before the meeting a misleading 
statement of their financial position. With the approval of the meeting they 
applied for and obtained a local Act authorising the scheme. Prices went up 
owing to the war with France and costs of land and works were far in excess of 
the estimates. They could not readily recoup themselves by sale of plots abutting 
on the streets because the war stopped building. Their methods of accounting 
were very bad. By the time the Commission reported there had been a con- 
siderable diminution of debt, but a more than proportionate decrease of the funds 
of the burgh. The credit, however, of the town was now good. Meantime, two 
very fine streets had been constructed. Edinburgh Town Council had in 1814 
built St. George’s Church (estimate £18,000, cost £38,000), and in 1829, shortly 


7The Commissioners found at Arbroath a town clerk who seemed quite useless. 
They ascertained that he was the son of a leading Councillor; that an action had been 
brought for his dismissal; that the Court found that he had been an imbecile from 
his eariest years, but as he held his appointment like all clerks of royal burghs, ad vitam 
ant culpam, and as congenital imbecility could not be brought within the definition of 
“culpa,” the court decided that he must continue in office and draw his salary. A 
deputy did his work. The Commission recommended the abolition of the “ad vitam 
ant culpam” principle, but this recommendation was not adopted. 

8 The figures are taken from a return published by the Town Council of Aberdeen 
in 1945. The population in each case is the estimated population as at May, 1939, and 
the debt the outstanding debt in each case as at 28th May, 1945. The earlier figures of 
debt can be only a rough estimate. The men of those days were not so meticulously 
accurate in accounting. 39 
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before they became insolvent, the new High School (cost £34,199 of which 
£22,973 was defrayed by the city). They had incurred reckless expenditure in 
public entertainments, civic displays, and in litigation. Full of grandiose ideas 
they paid little regard to balance sheets. The Commissioners’ censure of the 
Edinburgh Town Council was very severe. 

The Edinburgh Town Council had 33 members, mostly merchants and 
tradesmen. One of their functions was to regulate the affairs of the University, 
including courses of instruction, and appoint the professors. The reputation of 
the University was very high. At the end of the eighteenth century it excelled 
Oxford and Cambridge, and in medicine and philosophy it was not excelled, if 
it was equalled, by any University in Europe. This case would seem at first 
sight to justify the dictum of a former American head of big business that the 
less efficient government is the better it is, because inefficient government means 
liberiy and more scope for private enterprise. It is worth putting on record here 
a statement made by Solicitor-General Cockburn to the Royal Commission: 
“Tt is the greatest possible mistake, though a very common one, to suppose that 
the success of the university has been owing to this mode of election. Its chief 
celebrity has been during the last century; and the rise of Scotland for the 
hundred years that succeeded the Union was so irresistible not only in learning 
but in everything that the greatest abuses might have existed and did exist, and 
yet the country flourished. I have heard it stated by the highest persons and 
in the highest places that the agricultural and commercial prosperity of Scotland 
was owing to the exclusion of the people from any share in the representation; 
and no doubt these two things, namely, their exclusion and their prosperity, 
did co-exist; so did the prosperity of the university and the election by the 
magistrates; but there was probably no system of election that could have been 
adopted at that particular period of our history under which many good professors 
would not have arisen in the metropolis.” 

It was the business of the Royal Commission to point out defects, but there 
is another side to the picture. Reading between the lines, it is obvious that the 
town councils of Aberdeen and Edinburgh before 1833, whatever their faults, 
were not lacking in imagination and audacity. Not only the councils of the 
cities but the councils of the smaller royal burghs had in former times much 
power and dignity. They were interested in politics because they appointed 
or joined with other burgh councils in appointing members of Parliament; in 
religion through their connection with Kirk Sessions and their patronage of 
churches; in education so far as they controlled the schools; and very much in 
commerce and trade. They had in earlier times the function of “ Watching and 
Warding,” of repelling foreign invaders, rebels, bands of Highlanders or other 
marauders, and at all times they had the task of keeping order, administering 
justice, and providing gaols (the Commissions found many of these to be lament- 
ably defective). They were not trammelled by a mass of laws and regulations. 
The magistrates announced by tuck of drum what they wanted to be done or not 
to be done, and the fines to be imposed if it were done or not done. In the 
records of Elgin about 1700 we find that the Council fined a merchant 100£ 
Scots because he said in conversation that the Council had given too many 
privileges to the craftsmen and were a pack of beasts. 

A new order was introduced in 1833. The Burgh Police Act of that year 
is an Act distinct from the Act already mentioned which altered the mode of 
electing councils. The Police Act could be adopted by a meeting of local electors, 
that is, the ten-pounds householders. It set out in elaborate detail powers of 
lighting, paving, cleansing, water supply and the like. It is an indication of the 
bad reputation of the old Councils that, even when the method of election was 
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changed, the new powers were not vested in the Council but in an elective body 
of Commissioners. The ratepayers were empowered, but only by a majority of 
three-fourths, to determine that the functions of the Commissioners should be 
discharged by the Council. The three-fourths majority was afterwards changed 
to two-thirds. By the Police Act of 1850 the councils of royal burghs were 
definitely invested with the powers of the Commissioners. Only in 1900 does 
the reference to Commissioners finally disappear and the councils of all royal, 
parliamentary, or police burghs are named as the authorities for carrying out 
the Burgh Police and the Public Health Acts. Definite powers of levying rates 
within certain limits were given by the Police Act of 1833, but the proceeds 
could be spent only for. the purposes specified in the Act. The fines to be 
imposed could not exceed those specified. There was no such control as that 
imposed in England by the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 and later Acts 
under which the sale of land, and-the lease of land beyond a limited period, 
likewise the borrowing of money, were made subject to the consent of the 
Treasury (now Ministry of Health). With certain exceptions, it is the fact that 
until very recent times Scottish Town Councils were not so much under the control 
of Government Departments as English Town Councils. The Scottish Councils 
retained very wide discretion as to the manner in which they spent the common 
good. Ample provision was made under the Scottish Acts for publicity when the 
authority proposed to sell or feu or lease land or borrow money. In this respect 
the Acts were in accord with the general tenor of the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission that the abuses of the past were largely due to secrecy and they could 
best be avoided by exposing the transactions of the authority to the light of day 
and by bringing the full blast of public opinion to bear upon them. 


Note on the Origins of British Military 
Government in North-West Europe 


By D. R. WoopMAN 


'T HERE was nothing very imperial about the origins of British Military 

Government for North-West Europe, the development of which is in fact 
an intriguing example of the British soldier’s capacity for successful improvisa- 
tion. In the latter part of 1943 the War Office had established at Wimbledon a 
Civil Affairs Staff Centre which produced potential administrators for all exist- 
ing and projected theatres of operations. The material was drawn from both 
civilian and military sources, and the course was in those days of necessity 
distinctly empirical in character. In December a handful of successful students, 
headed by the Commandant of the Centre, arrived at Headquarters, 21 Army 
Group, which was then established in London, and it is with this event that 
our story proper may be said to begin. 

The established staff branches and directorates at 21 Army Group extended 
to this new and rather unlovely arrival in their midst a welcome that ranged 
from the frankly sceptical to the mildly amused—and ordered it to produce 
within seven days a draft plan for a major operation. A plan of sorts was 
produced and, despite four changes of location, redrawn and expanded during 
the ensuing month, Although the precise contingency for which it was intended 
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did not in fact materialise, this work of preparation was of the greatest import- 
ance, for in the course of it were developed the principles on which civil affairs 
operations were later in 1944 to be conducted with consistent success in the 
field. Their objectives, the restoration of law and order and the satisfaction of 
the essential needs of the civilian population, were clearly defined; the exclusion 
of any activity beyond what conduced to the successful prosecution of the battle 
was sufficiently emphasised; and the method of control and relief, namely, to 
deploy Civil Affairs detachments at the successive levels of local government 
and establish depots for the storage and distribution of supplies, was carefully 
elaborated. In February, at very considerable pressure, fresh planning was begun 
on these lines for Operation Overlord and completed on schedule for the thrust 
into Normandy. 


But it was a very tenuous organisation which was in being as “D” Day 
approached. Small Civil Affairs staffs then existed at Army and Corps and H.Q. 
L. of C. as well as at Army Group, but the number of Civil Affairs troops for 
deployment in the field was woefully small. The man-power needs of the fight- 
ing formations and their supporting units very rightly had complete priority over 
all other demands and Civil Affairs received what was left, which in practice 
meant the now famous formula of 1 officer to 1.5 other ranks. To meet this 
situation we had .devised the self-sufficient Basic Detachment of two General 
Administration and two Public Safety officers plus six other ranks and transport. 
This was the brick from which the whole structure of control has been built up. 
But the difficulties of the man-power situation remained a constant problem until 
the capitulation of Germany made overnight other sources available and our own 
claims paramount. In the meantime a tactical reserve was being built up in the 
United Kingdom and phased overseas to meet increasing responsibilities, where 
as the battle progressed detachments in the rear were constantly thinned out and 
redeployed forward. Throughout, invaluable aid was rendered by relief teams 
drawn from U.N.R.R.A. and voluntary societies at home. 


Command of Civil Affairs detachments was at no time delegated below 
Corps. Actual battle technique was to send in with the assault troops a spear- 
head detachment which rendered first-aid to the more important communities 
over whom the fighting had passed. It then handed over to another and larger 
detachment which had been earmarked for deployment in that particular locality, 
and, in the case of principal towns, specially trained for the actual conditions and 
personalities they were likely to encounter there. The task for both was of 
course easier while it was a question of liberating friendly territory; the indigenous 
organs of government were in existence and little purging of collaborationist 
elements was necessary; it was in any case. generally done spontaneously and 
rapidly by the inhabitants themselves, who evinced the keenest desire to gear 
their own local economy into the impressive war effort of their long-awaited 
Allies. Once Germany had been entered, however, and Civil Affairs with its 
implications of indirect control and respect for native institutions had given way 
to military government, which meant precisely what it said, the burden increased 
a hundredfold. Then iocal authorities had ceased to function, populations had 
gone to ground in terror, material devastation was on an often appalling scale, 
communications had ceased to exist, “ denazification ” had become an immediate 
necessity, and the whole situation was enormously complicated by milling crowds 
of displaced persons heady with their liberation from slavery for the Herrenvolk. 
The full history of these days has yet to be written. Probably when it is, it will 
be received with scepticism, for quite incredible things were done by handfuls 
of British soldiers armed only with a Sten, their S.H.A.E.F. Handbook for 
Military Government and an inexhaustible fund of common sense, 
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NOTE ON ORIGINS OF BRITISH MiLITARY GOVERNMENT IN NorTH-WEST EuROPE 


The actual planning for the final and military government phase, then known 
as Operation Talisman, had been commenced by 21 Army Group in Normandy 
and completed, as Operation Eclipse, in Brussels. Here, too, preparations were 
made (with a slight digression to cope with Von Runstedt’s counter-offensive) 
for the enormous liability of the B2 area, as the western cities and towns of the 
Netherlands, where starvation conditions were known to prevail, were officially 
designated. Selected detachments were carefully trained for their target areas; 
a Civil Affairs staff was established at Headquarters, Netherlands District, then 
still in embryo form; and at a time when the grave world shortage of food was 
beginning to exert its influence and the claims of France, Belgium and the 
Netherlands south of the Maas continued to be pressed, relief supplies were 
stock-piled both on the Continent and in the United Kingdom. Concurrently 
preparations were being made to take over Westphalia and what is now the 
North Rhine Province from the American Forces who had actually conquered 
them. 


With the capitulation of Germany military government in the British zone 
rapidly assumed its present form, and the weight of responsibility shifted from 
21-Army Group to the much larger Control Commission, who brought very 
welcome reinforcements to the task. This, now that the fighting is over, has 
become more positive, more complex, more exacting, and success in it quite 
imperative. But success can be achieved by the same methods and qualities as 
won the long battle in which we have been engaged; and these are sound train- 
ing, realistic thinking, thorough planning, and determined execution. 











STUDY AT HOME FOR THE LONDON UNIVERSITY 


DIPLOMA IN 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


| The examination for this Diploma can now be taken by candidates who 
(1) have passed or obtained exemption from London Matriculation ; 
or (2) have obtained a School Certificate or some recognised equivalent 
qualification and have for two years held an approved appointment in 
a Public Office. Attendance at University classes is not necessary; | 
candidates can prepare for the exam. at home. The Diploma is 
increasing in importance as a qualification for those engaged in local 
| government service. Founded in 1894, Wolsey Hall prepares candidates 

for D.P.A. Examinations by means of up-to-date postal courses drawn 

up and individually conducted by highly-qualified graduate tutors. 

A Guarantee is given that, in the event of failure, tuition will Le 

continued free of charge. At the 1945 (External and Extension) 
| Examinations 33 WOLSEY HALL Students passed, forming HALF 

THE PASS LISTS (whole Exam.) 2 


Prospectus free from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. HJ27, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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Contemporary Topics and Reports 


(i) Local Government Boundary Commission 


In January, 1945, the Coalition Government issued a White Paper (Cmd. 
6579) on “Local Government in England and Wales during the Period of 
Reconstruction.” The Paper’s major proposal was the establishment of a Local 
Government Boundary Commission with power to deal with adjustments needed 
in the existing structure—status, areas and boundaries—of the Local Authorities. 
The Commission would work to general directions prepared by the Minister of 
Health and approved by Parliament, which would guide the Commission on 
priorities and procedure and on the general considerations to be observed in 
carrying out their powers. 

The White Paper was approved by the House of Commons on the 
15th February, 1945; the Bill establishing the Commission received the Royal 
Assent on 15th June (Local Government (Boundary Commission) Act, 1945) and 
the Local Government (Boundary Commission) Regulations $.R. & O. No. 1569 
of 1945 were approved by the House of Commons on 10th December, 1945. 


PRIORITIES 
With the approval of the Minister of Health the Local Government 
Boundary Commission propose to give a general priority to questions relating 
to boundaries of counties or county boroughs (and of any county districts which 
would be consequentially affected) as distinct from questions solely relating to 
the status or boundaries of county districts. 

Within this general priority the Commission will consider as having a 

special priority :— 

(2) county boroughs which, either in consequence of war damage or for 
other reasons, have in prospect large schemes of reconstruction involv- 
ing development outside the existing towns; and 

(b) cases in which applications to Parliament for alteration of boundaries 
or status have been made or have for some time been in contempla- 
tion and, but for the war, would in all probability have been already 
considered. 


The Commission think it inadvisable to attempt to lay down any exact order 
of priority as between these two last-named classes of case. 

While these priorities will govern their normal procedure, the Commission 
will be prepared exceptionally to give early consideration to any other case which 
appears to them, by reason of special circumstances, to demand it, provided 
that the case could be dealt with as part of an ordered review of the other local 
government areas which might be affected. They will also regard themselves 
as at liberty to postpone, exceptionally, consideration of any case which appears 
not to be really urgent except, of course, those within the two special priorities 
indicated above. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

The following general principles are laid down in a schedule to S.R. & O. 
1569 of 1945 for the guidance of the Commission in carrying out their functions 
under the Act :— 

1. The object of all alterations in status of local government authorities and 
of all alterations in the boundaries of local government areas is to ensure indi- 
vidually and collectively effective and convenient units of local government 
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administration. This object is the governing principle by which the Commission 
are to be guided in exercising their functions under the Act. 


2. In attaining this object all factors relevant to the areas under review shall 
be considered by the Commission. The following are some of the main factors 
placed in alphabetical order :— 

(a) Community of interest. 

(b) Development, or anticipated development. 

(c) Economic and industrial characteristics. 

(d) Financial resources measured in relation to financial need, including in 
particular, but not exclusively, the average rateable value per head of 
population, rates raised per head of population and the estimated 
product of a given rate poundage. 

(e) Physical features including in particular, but not exclusively, suitable 
boundaries, meats of communication and accessibility to administra- 
tive centres and centres of business and social life. 

(f) Population—size, distribution and characteristics. 

(g) Record of administration by the local authorities concerned. 

(h) Size and shape of the areas. 

(t) Wishes of the inhabitants. 


The weight to be given to the several factors will vary from case to case, but 
each of them should be viewed in the light of the governing principle stated in 
the last preceding paragraph. 


3. The interests of an urban centre and the surrounding countryside should 
not necessarily be regarded either as diverse or as complementary. All factors 
should be considered to discover whether on balance a blending of urban and 
rural territories is desirable. 


4. The growth of publicly directed development in connection with housing 
planning and similar activities makes it possible to foresee the course of develop- 
ment with greater accuracy than in the past. Where, under the practice which 
obtained in the past, alterations of boundaries have commonly followed such 
development, the foregoing consideration may justify. making alterations at an 
earlier stage than formerly, so that any change which may be found desirable in 
the light of the principles and factors mentioned in the preceding paragraphs of 
this schedule can be effected with less disturbance of local government admini- 
stration and finance. 


5. In considering the governing principle it is essential to take into account 
the effects of any alterations of status or boundaries on al! local government 
authorities whose problems are, in the Commission’s opinion, interrelated and 
likely to be substantially affected thereby. The Commission shall therefore, so 
far as is practicable, consider the circumstances of all such authorities at one and 
the same time. ¢ 


6. Where the Commission are of opinion that more effective local government 
might be secured by a combination of local authorities for particular services or by 
establishing contractual arrangements between authorities for the use of particular 
facilities or accommodation than by any alteration of boundaries or status of the 
authorities, the Commission may bring the matter to the notice of the Minister 
of Health and may postpone the making of an order under the Act until after 
they have been informed of the outcome of the Minister’s consideration of the 
matter. 
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7. It is not intended that the discretion of the Commission shall be limited 
by reference to population figures, but the following considerations are stated for 
the general guidance of the Commission :— 

(a2) an order reducing an existing county borough to the status of a non- 
county borough should not ordinarily be made unless the population 
of the county borough as estimated by the Registrar-General is less 
than 60,000; 

(b) in the absence of substantial agreement an order uniting a county with 
another county should not ordinarily be made unless the population 
of the smaller county-as so estimated is less than 100,000. 


8. The Commission shall take all practicable steps to discourage local author- 
ities and other persons from incurring unnecessary expense in connection with 
local inquiries and other business transacted under the Act. 


(ii) Local Government Service 


Scheme of Conditions of Service 


D URING the War very important developments took place in the Whitley 
Council system for the local government services. The following table 
shows the growth in the Local Authority membership of the various Provincial 
Councils : — 
Total Members Members in 
Number. in 1939. 1946. 








County Councils... aa (62) 3 57 
County Boroughs ... sy! (83) 41 81 
Metropolitan Boroughs _.... (29) 24 28 
Non-County Boroughs... (309) 93 237 
Urban Districts... =e (572) 229 431 
Rural Districts Wy ae (475) 70 306 

(1,530) 460 1,140 





The National Whitley Council (National Joint Council for Local Authorities’ 
Administrative, Professional, Technical and Clerical Services) was reconstituted 
and held its first meeting on 13th January, 1944. 

In its new form, it consists of sixty members, thirty on each side, with an 
independent chairman (Sir Horace Wilson) appointed by the Minister of Health. 
The employers’ side consists of fifteen members appointed by the various 
provincial councils and a further fifteen, appointed by the County Councils’ 
Association (five), the Association of Municipal Corporations (six), the Urban 
District Councils’ Association (two) and the Metropolitan Boroughs’ Standing 
Joint Committee and the Rural District Councils’ Association (one each). The 
staff side is made up of fifteen members nominated by national organisations of 
officers and fifteen appointed by the staff sides of the provincial councils. Of 
the thirty staff side members, 23 are members of N.A.L.G.O. 

It was not long before the new Council was struck with the differences in 
the structure of the fifteen provincial councils and in the codes of salaries and 
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LocAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


service conditions they had recommended, and asked the executive committee 
to examine the position. That committee reached the following conclusions :— 


The indefinite continuance of the present divergences in provincial 
salary scales and the anomalies and absence of uniformity arising therefrom 
are not desirable in the best interests of local government; 


Steps should be taken to introduce, at the appropriate times, uniform 
national salary scales up to the limit of £700, as contemplated by the con- 
stitution of the National Council; 

Conditions of service, recruitment, qualification, and post-entry train- 
ing are the natural corollary of national salary scales, and should be con- 
sidered at the same time. 


Early in 1944, the National Council approved these recommendations. 
Negotiations on the details were started and agreement has just been reached. 


The scheme deals with all aspects of conditions of service and marks a new 


stage, and (2) a competitive stage (including interview) to select from the field 
are reproduced in full below. 


Part I 


RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 


1. Recruitment to Local Government Service 


In order to obtain the best qualified and most efficient service, recruitment 
of local government officers shall be from the widest possible field. 


2. Appointment of Funiors 

The minimum age for appointment of a junior entrant to the local govern- 
ment service shall normally be 16 years of age. Entrance to the service shall 
be by examination, such examination to be arranged by the employing authority, 
or alternatively, by the Provincial Councils acting on behalf of any groups or 
group of employing authorities, and shall consist of two stages, (1) a qualifying 
stage, and (2) a competitive stage (including interview) to select from the field 
constituted under (1). The standard of the qualifying examination shall be not 
less than that in force under the School Certificate Examination. 


3. Admission of Higher Age Groups 

An appropriate proportion of junior officers may be recruited at about 18 
or 19 years of age, subject to a competitive test to be arranged by the employing 
authority as provided in (2) of paragraph 2 above. 


4. Admission of University Graduates 


It is desirable that the local government service should have within its ranks 
persons holding University degrees. To achieve this object adequate facilities 
should be afforded by employing authorities for serving officers to obtain such 
qualifications, and also for a limited number of University graduates to be 
recruited direct. 


5. Probation 


The appointment of every new entrant to the service of an employing 
authority shall be subject to a term of probation of six months. At the end of 
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the probationary period and subject to a satisfactory report by the head of the 
department he shall be transferred to the established staff. This rule of proba- 
tionary service shall not apply to an officer transferred from the service of another 
authority or from any other service accepted by the employing authority as 
appropriate to the post to be filled. 


6. Articled Pupils 

No premiums shall be required from pupils articled to officers, and the 
selection of pupils by officers shall be subject to the approval of the employing 
authority. Provided that a solicitor or other officer who is a member of a recog- 
nised profession shall not be bound to take pupils unless he desires and that 
the selection of a pupil shall be his personal function and responsibility. Provided 
further that no existing contract of service shall be adversely affected by this 
provision. 

Facilities for obtaining articles shall be afforded to officers in the service 
of the employing authority. 


7. Mobility between Departments and Sections 

(a) Facilities should be provided for the training of juniors up to 21 years 
of age by transfer from one department to another. 

(b) Selected clerical and administrative officers should be seconded to 
departments other than those in which they are serving, in order to 
obtain a wider administrative experience. 

(c) Upon a vacancy arising in the establishment of any department of an 
employing authority, the staff of each department should be notified 
of the vacancy and of the conditions attaching to the appointment, 
and in the filling of the vacancy consideration should be given to 
applications received from officers in the employ of the authority. 


8. Post-Entry Training 

With a view to meeting the demands made by the increasing importance 
and the growth of the local government service, it is essential that in addition 
to the qualification required at entry officers should continue their studies after 
entry into the service, and arrangements on the following lines shall be made 
by employing authorities : — 

(1) Attendance at part-time classes approved by the employing authority 
for the continuance of general education, with some approach to 
appropriate vocational studies, incorporating an elementary under- 
standing of the principles of local government and public admini- 
stration, should be required. 

Where a junior officer has not already obtained the preliminary 
qualification appropriate to the technical, professional or admini- 
strative course for which he proposes eventually to study, he should 
be advised as to suitable classes for that purpose. 


(2) Guidance and adequate facilities (including financial assistance if found 
necessary) should be provided by the employing authority to enable 
officers, through an approved procedure, to obtain such professional 
or technical qualification as is appropriate to the branch of the 
service in which the officer is engaged. 
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(3) Guidance and adequate facilities (including financial assistance if found 
necessary) should be provided by the employing authority to enable 
officers in approved cases to proceed to a University Degree ‘or 
Diploma in Public Administration. In special circumstances, it is 
suggested that selected officers should be seconded to University full- 
time courses, on agreement to return to the employing authority for 
not less than a period to be specified. 

(4) Officers should be encouraged to undertake systematic and regulated 
study of local government and its problems, and in order to ensure 
this being done employing authorities should consider the organisa- 
tion of courses of study, lectures, library facilities, and facilities for 
research. 

(5) Any scheme of post-entry training under the above proposals should 
come within the purview of a local joint committee, representative 
of the employing authority and the staff, or in the absence of such 
joint committee, the establishment committee of the employing 
authority, in consultation with representatives of the staff. 


Provision should be made by the Provincial Councils for appropriate group- 
ings of authorities for the purpose of post-entry training. 


Part II 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 
% Office Hours 


Normal hours of duty in offices of local authorities shall be 38 hours per 
week. 

Officers whose duties involve regular evening attendance in connection 
with meetings of councils and committees, shall be granted compensatory leave 
of absence at the convenience of the department, except in cases when such 
circumstances are reflected in the officer’s recognised conditions of service, and 
are specifically referred to in the officer’s terms of appointment. 


10. Overtime 


Work in excess of the normal 38 hours per week shall be discouraged by 
employing authorities. 

If, nevertheless, overtime is found to be unavoidable and previous approval 

thereto by the employing authority has been given, payment shall be made on 
the following basis :— 


(a) the normal weekly salary received by the officer shall be divided by 
38 to ascertain the hourly rate of overtime; 

(b) for each of the first ten hours of overtime in any week payment shall 
be made at plain time rates of salary; 

(c) for each hour of overtime in excess of ten payment shall be at the rate 
of one and a quarter plain time rates of salary; 

(d) extra time of less than one hour on any one day shall not rank for 
overtime payment; 

(e) overtime payments shall not be made when subsistence allowances are 
payable under paragraph 19. 


Details of overtime worked shall be regularly reported to the Establishment 
Committee and the employing authority. 

Chief officers and their deputies and other comparable officers, as well as 
officers with basic salaries in excess of £435, shall not be éligible for overtime 


payments. 
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11. Annual Leave 
The scale shall be as follows:— 


Juniors (male and female) up to 21 years of age... 12 working days. 
Officers over 21 years of age and with salaries not 

exceeding £300 per annum su 15 working days. 
Officers with salaries exceeding £300 per ‘annum 

and up to £510 per annum 18 working days. 
Officers with salaries exceeding £510 per annum 

and up to £700 per annum oie 21 working days. 

Officers with salaries over £700 per annum, at  dareiee of the employing 
authority. 


The foregoing leave is in addition to statutory and general national holidays. 

For the purpose of this regulation, the annual leave period shall be from 
the Ist April to the next succeeding 31st March, and not less than two-thirds of 
the period of annual leave shall be taken during the months of May to September, 
inclusive, except by mutual arrangement. 

New entrants to the service shall be entitled to annual leave proportionate 
to the completed months of service during the year of entry, and thereafter on 
the normal scale, Provided that no leave shall be taken until an officer has 
completed six months’ service. 

Saturday shall be regarded as a full working day for the purpose of this 
regulation. 


12. Special Leave 
Additional leave, with or without pay, may be granted in special circum- 
stances at the discretion of the employing authority. 


13. Leave for fury Service 

An officer receiving a summons to serve on a jury must report the fact to 
his chief officer, who shall grant him leave of absence therefor, unless exemption 
is secured. 


14. Women Officers—Maternity Leave 


Women officers after twelve months’ continuous service shall, in the event 
of confinement, be allowed special leave without pay. 


15. Discipline 

The chief officer of each department shall be responsible for the manage- 
ment and discipline of his department. 

A chief officer my suspend any member of his staff for gross misconduct 
and such action shall be reported forthwith to the appropriate committee. 

Whenever it is proposed to relegate or dismiss an officer (except for a 
criminal offence for which he has been prosecuted and convicted) the employ- 
ing authority shall, upon formulating such a recommendation, inform the officer 
concerned by letter over the signature of the chief officer, stating the grounds for 
such proposed action. 

Upon receipt of such a communication, the officer concerned may appeal, 
either individually or through his association or trade union, to an appeals 
committee of the employing authority and shall have the right of appearing 
before such committee (with or without a representative of his association or 
trade union). 
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The report of such committee shall be submitted to the authority who 
will thereupon decide whether to adhere to, alter or withdraw the previous 
recommendation. 


16. Sickness Payments 


SCALE OF ALLOWANCES 


Subject to the provisions of this scheme, an officer absent from duty 
owing to his illness (which term is deemed to include injury or other dis- 
ability) shall be entitled to receive an allowance in accordance with the following 
scale: — 


During the first year of One month’s full pay and (after completing 


service four months’ service) two months’ half pay. 

During the second year Two months’ full pay and two month’s half 
of service pay. 

During the third year of Three months’ full pay and three months’ half 
service pay. 

During the fourth to Four months’ full pay and four months’ half 
sixth years of service a 


pay. 
During the seventh to Five months’ full pay and five months’ half 
tenth years of service pay. 
After completing ten Six months’ full pay and six months’ half 
years of service pay. 
The employing authority shall have discretion to extend the application 
of the foregoing scale in an exceptional case. 


17. Payment of Removal Expenses 


When an officer is required by his employing authority to transfer from 
one district to another, under the jurisdiction of that authority, he shall be 
reimbursed the cost of removal, provided that an estimate of the cost has first 
been approved by the head of the department concerned. Removal expenses 
are to include only such expenses as are reasonably incurred in connection with 
the removal, namely those directly arising out of the transference of furniture 
and household goods. Any other incidental expenses are only to be paid with 
the express approval of the employing authority. 


18. Expenses of Candidates for Appointment 
(Not reprinted here.) 


19. Subsistence Allowances and Travelling Expenses 
(Not reprinted here.) 


20. Welfare 


It shall be the responsibility of the Establishment Committee to make 
adequate provision for ensuring the welfare of the staff, including the con- 
ditions under which they. work. 


Part IIl 


NATIONAL SCALES OF SALARIES 


The staffs comprise the following :— 

General Division—This division includes officers engaged on duties deal- 
ing with particular matters in accordance with well-defined instructions and 
regulations. 
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individual work than that of the -Clerical Division. 


Administrative, Professional and Technical Division 


a minor character. 


21. The scales of salaries are as follows: — 


General Division. 


Clerical Division. 


Mates”... £315 to £360 by annual increments of £15. 
FEMALES ... £252 to £288 by annual increments of £12. 


Higher Clerical Division. 
Mates... £380 to £425 by annual increments of £15. 
FEMALES ... £304 to £340 by annual increments of £12. 


Miscellaneous Division. 


annual increments of £15. 


4 


Clerical Division —This division includes officers performing duties of a 
clerical character which, having regard to their character and responsibilities, 
merit those officers being classified higher than the General Division. 


Higher Clerical Division.—This division includes officers engaged as super- 
visors of large or important sections of clerical work or on more responsible 


Miscellaneous Division—This division includes officers whose duties are 
not wholly clerical in character but are of a specialised nature. These officers 
will not normally be recruited as juniors by competitive examination. 


ADMINISTRATIVE.—The duties appropriate to this class are those con- 
cerned with the formation of policy, improvement of organisation, general 
administration of instructions of the employing authority and the control of 
departments, higher work in the legal, technical, accounting, and other depart- 
ments; also subordinate officers engaged on professional or technical work of 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL.—Officers with legal, medical, scientific, 
accountancy, secretarial, or other qualification covered by a Professional Insti- 
tute, including civil or mechanical engineers, surveyors, architects, etc. 


MaALEs. FEMALES. 
Annual Annual 
Age. Salary. Increment. Salary. Increment. 

£ £ £ £ 
es 65 gers 52 12 
oy, benses 80 : ers 64 12 
_ A 95 eee OE 76 20 
eas 120 > 96 16 
Tos Sains 140 , Bee 112 16 
ae 160 Be: 10K. 128 20 
22 to 28 ... 185to 275 15 aseaee 148 to 220 12 
ee 290 Rw) ie 232 8 
Dec! edtues 300 — sewers 240 — 
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Administrative, Professional and Technical Division. 


MALES AND FEMALES. 


Salary. Annual Increment. 


Salary. Annual Increment. © 





£ 

Graber I. GRADE V. 
330 15 460 15 
345 15 475 15 
360 15 490 20 
375 — 510 a 

Graber II. GRADE VI. 
360 15 535 20 
375 15 555 20 
390 15 575 25 
405 —_ 600 —— 

GRraDE III. GrabDE VII. 
390 15 575 25 
405 15 600 25 
420 15 625 25 
435 — 650 — 

GRADE IV. GrabeE VIII. 
420 15 625 25 
435 15 650 25 
450 15 675 25 
465 _ 700 a 


LONDON AREA: 


The salary scales shall be weighted, as follows, in favour of officers employed 
in the London area : 


General Division (Males and Females). 


MaALEs. 
Ages 16 to 20 £10 weighting } Proportionate weighting of female scales 
$9: TEA Say BD saat ew 4. SO as to preserve present 80°, relation- 
owe gg Oe ER mt ship with male scales. 


Clerical and Higher Clerical Divisions 


MALES 
£20 weighting with proportionate weighting of female scales. 


All other Scales 
£20 weighting 


(NoTE.—The foregoing scale figures are exclusive of the war bonus from time 
to time determined by the National Council.) 


22. Commencing Salary 


The commencing salary of an officer appointed in the General Division 
shall be the salary appropriate to his age on the date of his appointment. 


23. Increments 
(a) In the General Division increments are payable from the first day of 
the pay period following that in which the officer attains the stated age. 
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(b) In all other divisions the increments of salary provided in the various 
grades shall be granted automatically on the first day of the pay period following 
ist April each year, until the maximum salary of the grade is reached, subject 
to six months’ service in the post. 

(c) An increment may be withheld if an officer is reported upon adversely, 
subject to the right of the officer to appeal to the Establishment Committee. 
If an increment is withheld because of unsatisfactory service and the service of 
the officer subsequently becomes satisfactory, the increment may thereupon be 
reinstated. 

(d) The salary of an officer may be increased by an amount in excess of 
the normal scale increment, on the grounds of special merit or ability. 


24. Annual Reports 

In order that the qualifications of officers who are considered for promotion 
may be systematically recorded and readily available, and in order that such 
qualifications may be estimated in accordance with a common standard, there 
shall be introduced a system of annual reports. Reports are to be made by a 
Certifying Officer (officer in charge of the section or group in which the officer 
to be reported on is working) and countersigned by the Head of the Department. 
The annual reports shall be submitted to the Establishment Committee of the 
employing authority by the Clerk, and it shall be the duty of the Clerk to secure 
that the reports are systematically prepared in accord with a common standard. 
An adverse report shall be shown to the officer concerned. This system shall 
apply to all officers within the salary scales subject to the reservation that in the 
case of officers with salaries above £500 per annum it will be open to the Local 
Authority to waive the use of annual reports at their discretion, if circumstances 
render such a course desirable. A model form of annual report is appended. 
(See Appendix A.) 


25. General Division—Assessment Reports at Age 21 and 26 


At 21 and 26 years of age in place of the annual report there shall be a 
special assessment report by the Head of the Department in which the officer 
is serving which shall include a review of the previous annual reports. If the 
special assessment report at age 21 is satisfactory the salary of the officer shall 
progress according to scale to the maximum salary of the General Division, 
subject to the submission of satisfactory annual reports and to a satisfactory assess- 
ment report at 26. If the special assessment report at 21 is unsatisfactory the 
employing authority shall be entitled to dispense with the services of the officer 
subject to the right of appeal provided for by paragraph 23 (c). If the special 
assessment report at age 26 is unsatisfactory increments may be withheld. 


26. Establishment 

(a) The establishment of each depaitment of an employing authority shall 
be determined by allocating a definite number of posts to the suitable grades 
included in the scales of salaries, the allocation being determined by reference to 
the duties and responsibilities attaching to each post. 

(b) The establishment shall be reviewed at regular intervals, but shall not 
be varied except for urgent and necessary reasons. 


27. Promotion to Higher Grade 

(a) Promotion to a higher grade shall be dependent on the existence of a 
vacancy in that grade, except when the establishment is reviewed or when 
additional posts are allocated. 
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(b) An officer may be promoted to a higher grade before he has-reached the 
maximum salary of his existing grade. 

(c) On promotion an officer shall be paid not less than the minimum salary 
of the grade to which he is promoted. Provided that his initial salary on the 
higher grade shall not be less than his salary immediately prior to promotion. 


28. Promotion from General Division 


A General Division officer shall not be eligible for promotion to a higher 
grade unless he or she has passed successfully the promotion examination or has 
secured the qualification of a recognised Professional Institute. Compliance with 
either or both of these conditions will establish an officer’s eligibility for promo- 
tion, but promotion can only be effective when a suitable vacancy arises. The 
National Council has decided to establish a suitable promotion examination in 
the future, together with the necessary machinery. 


29. Recognition of Examination Successes 


The gaining of Intermediate or Final Examination Diplomas usually recog- 
nised by local authorities and applicable to the department in which the officer 
concerned is employed, should be recognised by a monetary grant of £15 in 
respect of the Intermediate Examination and of £30 in respect of the Final 
Examination unless the possession of the particular diploma is a condition of the 
appointment. A list of the examinations suggested as appropriate to the local 
government service is given in Appendix B. (Not reprinted here.) 


Part IV 


OFFICIAL CONDUCT 
30. Relatives of Members of the Authority or Officers 


Every candidate for any appointment under an employing itsciteg shall, 
when making application, disclose in writing to the Clerk of the authority whether 
to his knowledge he is related to any member of the authority or to a holder of 
any senior office under the authority. Deliberate omission to make such a dis- 
closure will disqualify the candidate, and if the omission is discovered after 
appointment he shall be liable to dismissal. Every member and senior officer 
of the authority shall similarlly disclose to the authority any relationship known 
to him to exist between himself and a candidate for an appointment of which 
he is aware. It shall be the duty of the Clerk to the authority to report to the 
authority or appropriate committee any such disclosure made to him. 

The purport of this regulation shall be stated in any form of application 
issued. 

(For the purpose of this regulation “ senior officer” and “senior office ” 
mean those designated as such by the appropriate committee.) 


cc 


31. Canvassing of members of the Authority or Officers 


Canvassing of members of an employing authority, directly or indirectly, 
in connection with any appointment under the authority, shall disqualify the 
candidate. The purport of this regulation shall be stated in any advertisement 
and form of application issued. A member of the authority shall not solicit for 
any person any appointment under the authority, or recommend any person for 
such appointment or for promotion; but this paragraph shall not preclude a 
member from giving a written testimonial of a candidate’s ability, experience, 
or character, for submission to the authority with an application for appoint- 
ment, 
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32. Direct employment by Authority 


(1) Employing authorities shall not make appointments of senior officers on 
terms which include the salaries of other persons engaged on the work of the 
authority. 

(2) All officers engaged on the work of the authority shall be employed and 
paid directly by the authority. 


33. Proceedings of Committees 


No officer shall communicate to the public the proceedings of any com- 
mittee meeting, etc., nor the contents of any document relating to the authority 
unless required by law or expressly authorised to do so. 


34. Interest of Officers in Contracts 


If it comes to the knowledge of an officer that a contract in which he has 
any pecuniary interest, whether direct or indirect (not being a contract to which 
he is himself a party), has been, or is proposed to be, entered into by the authority, 
he shall, as soon as practicable, give notice in writing to the Clerk of the authority 
of the fact that he is interested therein. (Attention is drawn to the provisions of 
the Local Government Act, 1933, Section 121, and the London Government 
Act, 1939, Section 90.) 


35. Information concerning Officers 


Information concerning an officer’s private affairs shall not be supplied to 
any person outside the service of the employing authority unless the consent of 
such officer is first obtained. 


36. Publicity regarding Salaries and Promotion 


Employing authorities should give effect to the following recommendation 
made by the Royal Commission to Local Government in 1929:— 


“We are impressed by the fact that this question has been raised not 
only by representatives of local government officers, but by representatives 
of local authorities who, without any desire to limit proper public discussion 
of the expenditure of public money on salaries, strongly deprecate public 
debate upon the salary and promotion of individual officers. It is clear that 
the publicity given to invidious discussions of personalities may have very 
detrimental effects upon the service and it would be desirable for local 
authorities to consider by what procedure this might be minimised.” 


Employing authorities should include in their Standing Orders the model 
Standing Order suggested by the Ministry of Health, as follows :— 


“Tf any question arises at a meeting of the Council as to the appoint- 
ment, promotion, dismissal, salary or condition of service, or as to the conduct 
of any persons employed by the Council, it shall be considered by the 
Council in Committee unless the Council otherwise resolve.” 


37. General 


The first duty of a local government officer is to give his undivided allegiance 
to the authority employing him. With his private activities the authority in 
general is not concerned, so long as his conduct therein is not such as to bring 
discredit upon the service in which he is an officer. For that conduct public 
service is entitled to demand the highest standard. 
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The maxim laid down for a court of law, that it is of fundamental import- 
ance not only that justice should be done in it, but that it should manifestly and 
undoubtedly be seen to be done, applies with equal force to the local government 
officer. Public confidence in his integrity would be shaken were the least 
suspicion, however ill-founded, to arise that he could be in any way influenced 
by improper motives. 

From this it must follow that the local government officer, as a public 
servant, must not only be honest in fact, but must be beyond the reach of the 
suspicion of dishonesty. 

He is not to subordinate his duty to his private interests; or to put himself 
in a position where his duty and his private interests conflict. He should not 
make use of his official position to further those interests; but neither is he so to 
order his private affairs as to allow the suspicion to arise that a trust has been 
abused or a confidence betrayed. 

He should be courteous to all with whom his duties bring him in contact. 

The public expects from the local government officer a standard of integrity 
and conduct not only inflexible but fastidious. It is the duty of the service to 
see that the expectation is fulfilled. 


Part V 


INTERPRETATION, APPEAL, DATE OF OPERATION 
38. Decision of Questions 


Any questions concerning the interpretation of the paragraphs of this Scheme 
shall be referred to the National Joint Council for determination. 


39. Appeal 


Any question as to the rights of an officer under the Scheme shall be decided 
in the first instance by the employing authority. If the officer is dissatisfied with 
the decision or with the failure of the employing authority to come to a decision, 
the matter shall be referred to the appropriate Provincial Council as a difference 
and dealt with by the Provincial Council under its Constitution. 


40. Safeguarding of Existing Staff 

Where an officer under his existing contract of service is receiving a higher 
salary or would progress to a higher salary than that applicable to the grading 
of his post under this Scheme such higher salary or progressive higher salary 
shall be preserved in his case; otherwise the Scheme shall apply in its entirety. 


41. Application of Scales 


The General Division scale shall be applied as regards existing officers on a 
lower scale so as to ensure that an officer shall reach the appropriate position on 
the scale by four six-monthly equal instalments beginning on the Ist April, 1946, 
such payments to be in addition to the annual increments due under the scale. 

Where in the case of holders of posts other than those in the General Division 
the difference in salary becoming due is in excess of £40 per annum, the officers 
concerned shall receive £40 or not more than one-half of such difference, which- 
ever is the higher, from 1st April, 1946, and the balance from Ist April, 1947, 
the latter increase to be in addition to the annual increment ¢e under the scales. 


42. Date of Application 
This Scheme shall operate from the Ist April, 1946, 
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APPENDIX A. 


MODEL ForM OF ANNUAL REPORT. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON MEMBERS OF THE STAFF. 





Name Department 





Date of Birth 








Date of entry into (a) Local Government Service 





- (6) Department (if different from (a)) 


(c) Present grade 








(d) Post occupied 





SECTION iit bas ih Duties in Present Grade. 


Satis- | Unsatis- | 


Out- Very 
| Satis. gat Remarks 


|standing| Good» 








Character and Personality : | | 
1. Personality and force of character .. | 











2. Address and tact e eu ae | 





3. Initiative 


Capacity : 
4. Judgment and common sense 








5. Power of supervision 





6. Zeal 


Performance of Duties : 





| 

7. Knowledge of 
(a) post occupied .. 3 vr | 

| 

| 


(6) department 








8. Output 








9. Quality 
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SECTION II—Degree of Fitness for Promotion. 





DRIES cisesiscacosuinoassdatuchitenicettaia aba dadacasdalenstacanieaieeemaminiaaiad is 
(a) Exceptionally well qualified. (c) Qualified. 
(6) Fully qualified. (d) Not yet qualified. 


Note.—Delete all but one of the above. 


GENERAL REMARKS (including note of any special qualifications not 
included in Section I). 


I hereby certify that in my opinion the conduct, standard of efficiency, 
and degree of fitness for promotion of the officer named hereon are as stated. 











Signature. 
Certifying Officer. 
Signature... : 
DNR = scrccsectcerser toe er Head of Department. 
Notes 


The preparation of reliable reports on the staff is an important duty. The 
opinions which are expressed by the Certifying Officer should represent the result 
of careful consideration, so that if called upon he may be ready to justify his 
opinions. Similarly, the judgment of the Head of the Department, as counter- 
signing officer, should not be merely a formal endorsement of that of the certify- 
ing officer, but should represent his considered opinion based either on indepen- 
dent knowledge or substantial evidence. Reports should be rendered without 
reference to previous reports by other reporting officers, and a reporting officer 
should not pass to any other officer the notes or copies of his reports which he 
may have made. 

Preparatory to marking the report form, reporting officers should settle 
in their own minds what is a just appraisement in respect of each of the nine 
categories and when each quality has been thus valued, a mark (\) should be 
entered in the appropriate column. The “ Remarks” column should be freely 
used for explanatory comments; in particular for “ Unsatisfactory” marking an 
indication should be given of the manner in which shortcomings have been shown. 
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Reviews 


Derating 


By ArtHuR ABEL, W. O. ATKINSON and C. H. PoLtarp. (The Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants.) 75 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tue authors of this study do not like derating; they would like, if they could, to 
see the clock put back. From the point of view of local authorities this could 
either be accomplished by the rerating of “ productive industry,” freight trans- 
port hereditaments and agricultural land, or by substituting for the present fixed 
“compensation” for derating, a full compensation, based on current rateable 
values and poundages. On the whole the authors would prefer the latter, which 
would be more agreeable to industry, but less agreeable to the exchequer. 

Taking the extravagant claims of the protagonists of the 1929 legislation at 
their face value, the authors have little difficulty in showing that they have not 
been fulfilled; the unprofitable industries were not made profitable, the depressed 
areas prosperous, ‘the general level of rate poundages substantially lower, nor 
the disparity between them substantially less, as a result of derating and the block 
grant. No doubt there would be general agreement that the financial measures 
of 1929, like many others which have tried to kill two birds with one stone, in 
fact fell between two stools; on the other hand few people would seriously expect 
a mouse to change the course of a steamroller. 

Since only £5 of “new money ” was injected into the local finance system 
by the Act of 1929, and since the redistributional effect of the Exchequer con- 
tribution was damped down by the fact that nearly half of it represented com- 
pensation for derating, which was not intended to be redistributional, the net 
effect on either the level of rate poundages or on their dispersion could not have 
been great, even in the absence of the devastating depression which hit the 
country in 1930, and upset the equilibrium of the arrangement almost imme- 
diately after its adoption. 

In addition, the structure of the formula prevented the grant from being 
more than mildly equalising, partly on account of the “ rateable value ceiling,” 
which ensured a substantial grant to wealthy local authorities, partly because of 
the small weight given to the low rateable value and high unemployment factors— 
the two decisive indicators of local poverty—in the formula. The most important 
explanation of the renewed rise and dispersion in rate poundages after the reforms 
must, however, be sought on the expenditure side. The depression not merely 
hit the highly rated areas more heavily, and reduced their rate receipts more 
severely than those of other areas, it also enormously increased their outlay on 
Public Assistance, the item which above all others makes poor areas heavy 
spenders. For the time the full effect of the new situation was masked by the 
economy cuts in local expenditure begun in 1931, but as the 1930s wore on, 
and local expenditures returned to normal, it became increasingly apparent. 

To demonstrate that derating and the formula grant were not sufficient to 
re-establish industrial prosperity in the depression, or to cure the dispersion in 
rate poundages, is not to prove that either measure was useless. The poorer 
authorities were better off with a small grant distributed in a way that gave them 
some help, than they would have been without it. They were also (as the authors 
demonstrate) better off with their derating compensation than they would have 
been with their unnarrowed rate basis, because their rateable value shrank, while 
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REVIEWS. 


the compensation remained fixed. As it turned out the 1929 Act introduced 
two equalising measures instead of the one that was intended; in a sense it was 
better than its word. 

The real losers from derating—and also from redistributional gheuei--08 
the relatively wealthy authorities in the Midlands and south. They would now 
be better off in two ways if derating had never been; in the first place their rate- 
able values have risen since 1929 so that the fixed derating compensation for old 
factories is less of a compensation than it was to start with; in the second place 
they have, many of them, acquired new factories in respect of which they get 
no compensation. If derating, or its effects on local finance, were now to be 
done away with it would be in the interests only of these relatively wealthy 
authorities. On the other hand, to rerate industry could hardly assist our 
industrial position, and would throw a spanner into the Government’s plans for 
rehabilitating the depressed areas (however small a part rates may form of costs 
at full capacity production, the risk of a high tax on overheads is one which any 
producer would try to avoid in locating a new factory); to compensate local 
authorities for derating on the basis of current values and poundages would 
undo with one hand what equalising grants are trying to do with the other. 

Although derating narrowed the basis of local taxation, by increasing the 
proportion of grants it ensured that a larger share of local expenditure than 
before was supported by the broad back of the progressive national tax system; 
thus since 1929 the finance of local services has become less, and not ‘more 
regressive. From every point of view except that of the wealthy authorities it is 
difficult to see that we should now be well advised to go back on the system of 
derating of productive industry, whether or not the details of the system could 
be improved upon—a matter on which there is room for difference of opinion. 
Nevertheless the pamphlet merits study for the number of important problems 
which it raises, many of which are in urgent need of factual research (for 
example, the relative shares of different kinds of property in producing rate 
revenue on the one hand, and requiring outlay on the other). Above all there 
can be no disagreement concerning the desirability of keeping before the Govern- 
ment the need for increasing support from the national exchequer in the impor- 
tant new functions which now fall to the lot of local authorities. 


Ursula K. Hicks. 


Civil Service in War-time 


Edited by LEonarD D. WuiTeE. (University of Chicago Press.) 


Few lectures stand the test of publication, just as few plays stand the test of 
broadcasting. These are no exception to the rule. The book contains ten 
lectures, given at the University of Chicago, as one series in several intended to 
assess the contribution to the war of, and the effects of the war on, a number of 
American institutions. The lectures were all given by men who had taken some 
part in Government service during the war, and they cover a wide field—as 
witness the following among their titles: the Search for Executive Talent, the 
Mobilization of Scientists, the Nation’s Professional Manpower Resources, the 
Control of Government Employment, the International Civil Service of the 
Future, Successes and Failures. 

But they are dull; and, worse than that, they are complacent. They 
were not, of course, designed for the foreigner, and they do not purport to 
provide the child’s guide to the American Civil Service in war-time for which the 
foreigner perhaps instinctively looks. They may well be less dull to the American 
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who understands the normal working of his Civil Service as we do not. Their 
complacency, however, there is no mistaking. There is singularly little critical 
spirit shown in the whole series. Blind criticism of the public service, of the kind 
only too familiar in this country, does no service, but neither does blind appro- 
bation. The lecturers may have had sound reasons for believing, as in varying 
degrees they do, that the American Civil Service in war-time was a most successful 
institution, but they supply little evidence beyond the fact that the Americans 
won the war. 

In his lecture on the Search for Executive Talent Mr. Herbert Emmerich 
describes exactly the process which happened in this country; the bringing in to 
Government service of many of the leading men in industry and commerce and 
the universities, often on a “ dollar a year” basis, the scramble in what he terms 
“executing hiring” with its pretty mixed results. He prefaces this by saying, 
“In the search for executive talent since the start of the defense program in 1940 
the Civil Service roster of the United States has been the entire American people.” 
And then: “ That this is marked contrast with the traditions of other countries 
is perhaps surprising, but then we are always surprised when an American institu- 
tion proves to be superior to a foreign one.” He goes on to describe in terms of 
ships, guns and men the war achievement of the United States. 

In summing up Successes and Failures, Mr. Brownlow also seems to depend 
more on faith than on works. He says that after the initial flood “the thing 
that astonished most of the administration concerned was the successful upgrad- 
ing of personnel,” that is the fitting of skills to jobs. This was (and still is) one 
of the main anxieties of British Departments. Though they have had their finds, 
some of them striking, most Directors of Establishment are, I believe, more 
disturbed in this field about their unknown failures than proud of their known 
successes. But Mr. Brownlow does not tell us how the Americans achieved their 
success, and the only example he quotes is of a stenographer who could not do 
stenography, and who finally drifted, apparently by a process of “ dumping,” into 
a job which she could do reasonably well. ~ 

One of the outstanding successes claimed for the American war-time service 
is the achievement of the Civil Service Commission in continuing to undertake all 
war-time recruiting for Departments in spite of the enormous expansion. It is 
difficult, however, to tell from the lectures just how this worked, or what standards 
were maintained. In this country centralised recruitment was completely 
abandoned, and each Department went out for its own staff, with very uneven 
standards and acute inter-Departmental competition as a result. It is incon- 
ceivable to us however, that a centralised system could have worked with the 
necessary speed and flexibility, and it would be interesting to know more of the 
American arrangement. 

The first thing that a country surely wants to know about its war-time Civil 
Service is how the permanent Service stood up to the emergency. The war-time 
features, expansion, dilution, dollar-a-year men and all the rest are not of enduring 
importance. What is important is the light thrown on normal methods of recruit- 
ment and training, on the ability of the career civil servant to adjust himself to 
conditions of upheaval and of State controls. On this however, the lecturers 
are curiously silent. Mr. Emmerich, it is true, says that “ only a small minority 
of the executives who are responsible for our great war effort were former civil 
servants.” And he suggests that the emergency re-emphasized the need for a 
“corps of high-grade, versatile operating executives who are members of the 
permanent Civil Service, and familiar with government know-how but with broad 
backgrounds and aptitudes in mastering new subject matter.” He also suggests 
the possibility of a United States Civil Service Reserve, a possibility which seems 
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well worth considering in this country. Mr. Trytten, in discussing the Mobiliza- 
tion of Scientists, finds that the scientific service had been seriously neglected 
between the wars, and that Civil Service methods were ill-suited to the recruit- 
ment of the best scientific brains (this will find an echo over here). But in 
general the career Civil Service seems to appear in these lectures more as a 
member of the chorus than as prisoner at the bar. 

Mr. Brownlow’s reference to a “ failure” in his lecture is perhaps the most 
significant. In describing the achievement of the Civil Service Commission, he 
explains that the condition of their success was their insistence that service should 
be temporary—which apparently they did not secure until the end of 1942. Then, 
he says, the Commission proved its flexibility, it proved its adaptibility, it proved 
its extensibility; and he adds, “ What I very greatly regret—and this seems to 
me to be, as far as we can yet see, a failure on the part of the Civil Service 
administration—is that it is not willing to carry that flexibility and adaptability 
into the new times before us.” He is critical because Commissioner Fleming who 
delivered the lecture on the Mobilisation of Personnel . . . spoke, he says 
“ nostalgically of the time when the Civil Service would go back to open com- 
petition.” Although this is not entirely clear, Mr. Brownlow is apparently anxious 
to maintain in peace the war-time system of ad hoc recruitment. This is, to 
English ears, dangerous doctrine, and seems to need more explanation than Mr. 
Brownlow had time to give. We also have the problem how to maintain in the 
peace-time Civil Service the vigour and variety which recruitment from all walks 
of life gave to it in war. It is a wild leap, however, to abandon the career service 
altogether, but perhaps this is not what Mr. Brownlow intends. The subject is 
the most pressing of all Civil Service subjects, and it is unfortunate that it could 
not be developed more fully than it was. 

E. A. SHARP 


State and Local Finance in the National Economy. 


By ALvin H. HanseEN and Harvey S. Pertorr. (W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
New York.) $3.75. 


Pror. PERLOFF and Dr. Hansen have written a book dealing in some detail with 
the public finances of a country with a three-tier system of government in which 
there are 165,049 governmental units, in which the national income varied from 
eighty-three billion dollars a year in 1929 to one hundred and forty-eight billion 
dollars in 1943, and where in 1940 one-eighth of the heads of families were 
immigrants in the particular State in which they were resident. Add to these 
considerations that America is a country where the disparity between areas in 
resources and public services has always made the task of describing the govern- 
mental system a formidable one, and one may well hesitate to attempt to appraise 
the value of such a book within the compass of a few lines. 

The very lack, however, of a standard pattern makes possible the collection 
and display of statistics on a luxurious scale, and the authors of the present 
book are well up to the best American standards in this respect. Most 
interesting of all is the fact that, notwithstanding the fact that this variety gives 
opportunities for experiments and for a comparative study of different methods 
on a scale which make those of us who live in a more unified country envious, 
yet the trend in America is exactly the same as in smaller countries—i.e. towards 
the laying down of nationally enforced standards. In fact, the main problems of 
American State and local finance are those with which we have been familiar in 
this country for many years. The need for national grants to redistribute incomes, 
to compensate for disparities ir. the financial resources of different regions and 
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to stimulate laggard authorities; the regressive nature of local taxes, the greater 
resilience of the taxes at the disposal of the central government; the role of the 
State in the business cycle; these are problems familiar to us. Prof. Hansen and 
Dr. Perloff deal with them in an illuminating fashion. Their description of the 
modern conception of budgets balanced over a cycle, rather than over a year, 
and their discussion of the nature of public expenditure compared with private 
expenditure is the best I have seen for some time. The authors’ general con- 
clusions on this topic accord closely with the White Paper, and the policy they 
advocate is largely that put forward by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his first budget speech. One branch of economic science at least—that of 
public finance—has travelled far since 1918. 

Of special interest is the “ Parker Plan,” adopted in 2 few States, whereby 
local authorities build up a fund from taxation in periods of boom, and release 
money for spending in less prosperous times according to a formula designed to 
measure the economic condition of the area. There is a pleasing sense of reality 
in the book and a clear conception of the effects of planning, and restriction of 
free enterprise and expansion of public expenditure. The authors have not 
burked a discussion of central finance where it was desirable to fill in the back- 
ground, and they give an account, well supported by statistics, of the present 
condition of State and local services in the United States. In common with 
other advocates of the new school of thought in public finance, the authors do 
not sufficiently emphasise two important characteristics of public expenditure 
which distinguish it from private expenditure. They are, first, the fact that 
when resources are used for public purposes the individual loses his power of 
choice. He may please himself whether he buys a wireless set, but he must pay 
for the public park once the governmental authority has provided it. The prospect 
of leaving at the disposal of the individual an ever-smaller proportion of his 
income is not reassuring. The presumption must always be that the maximum 
satisfaction to the individual will be when he controls the disposal of the greatest 
possible proportion of his income. It is against this background that projects 
of State expenditure must always justify themselves. Secondly, once a public 
service has been established it is, in practice, difficult to withdraw. Public 
services tend to become a permanent overhead of running the nation. For these 
reasons alone it is impossible to scrutinise too carefully a projected public expendi- 
ture. To argue thus is not to condemn public expenditure out of hand, or to 
deny the fact that there is much that can be achieved by collective effort. But 
the two features of public expenditure to which attention has been drawn in 
this paragraph do serve to emphasise a feature which is in danger of being over- 
looked to-day, at least in this country if not in America. 

A. H. MARSHALL. 


Legal Aid 
By Ropert Ecerton. (Kegan Paul, 1945.) 10s. 6d. 


Tuts addition to the International Library of Sociology appears most oppor- 
tunely, shortly after the Rushcliffe Committee’s report on Legal Aid and Legal 
Advice in England and Wales (Cmd. 6641), and the two can profitably be read 
together. Robert Egerton is well qualified to write this book; as head of the 
Legal Advice Centre at Cambridge House Settlement he has seen daily for many 
years the injustices which people who lack means constantly suffer in their con- 
tact with law. He is also a member of the Bentham Committee for Poor 
Litigants which, for the past ten years, has done something to provide legal 
representation in the London County Courts. 
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The present position can be summarised very briefly. The State provides 
Courts for the settlement of disputes, but does little to ensure that those who 
need to use them can do so. There is no official scheme of assistance at all in 
the county court, in which all small claims are brought, and which, nowadays, 
deals with matters of considerable importance—for instance, matters arising 
under the Rent Restriction Acts. There is not even any provision for County 
Court fees to be remitted in poor persons’ cases. A Committee of 1928 said 
that such remission might encourage litigation! There is also no provision for 
legal assistance in civil proceedings before magistrates. In the High Court, 
there is a scheme for providing assistance by way of charity. The free services 
of: barristers and solicitors are available to those earning not more than £4 per 
week and possessed of not more than £100 capital. No one with an income or 
property above these limits, whatever the size of his family or his circumstances, 
is entitled to any aid at all. All applicants have to obtain a certificate from a 
committee who are free to reject a case without giving any reasons, and there 
is no appeal if a certificate is refused. 

In the Criminal Courts the Poor Persons’ Defence Act, 1930, does provide 
for the granting of certificates for legal aid at the discretion of magistrates or a 
judge, and this certificate entitles the lawyer conducting the case to a rather low 
fee. The number of certificates granted, however, is so low in comparison with 
the number of cases tried (327 by magistrates in 1938 out of 19,079 cases where 
people were sent to prison without the option of a fine) that one can only 
conclude that courts either do not know of the Act or do not approve of it, and 
that few defendants know of their right to apply for legal aid. 

None of these provisions for assistance in the courts provides for advice, 
yet often the two cannot be separated. Advice is left wholly to charity, and its 
quality varies considerably. Frequently, it is given by a solicitor or barrister 
attending a settlement or church once a week in the evening with inadequate 
reference books and no facilities for taking notes or writing letters. There were 
many large towns such as Cardiff and Coventry before the war with no provision 
for free legal advice at all, and there were then only 70 Poor Men’s Lawyers’ 
premises in the provinces and 55 in London. After the war began, the nation- 
wide organisation of citizens’ advice bureaux led to rather better advice facilities, 
while the State found it necessary to set up legal aid sections in the Forces for 
advice, and, through the Law Society, to establish a Divorce Department which 
now undertakes civilian as well as service poor persons’ divorces. 

The Courts are, therefore, open to everyone, like the Ritz Hotel (or London 
Tavern as it was said in former centuries). Egerton, in this book, lucidly analyses 
the present situation and then compares England with other States. Most 
countries where the position is as bad as England are found in the British 
Commonwealth. Sweden and Russia are a great contrast. 

The report of the Rushcliffe Committee is an outstanding event in the 
movement for providing proper legal aid for poor persons and persons of 
moderate means. The demand for this reform appears somewhat unexpectedly 
to have originated with lawyers, and much of the impetus has come from poor 
men’s lawyers like Egerton. The movement grew rapidly after the publica- 
tion of an article in the Law Quarterly Review by Dr. E. J. Cohn, and after 
considerable agitation by the Haldane Society and other bodies, the Rushcliffe 
Committee was appointed in May, 1944. It received evidence from many sources, 
including political parties and organisations of social workers. The keynote of 
much of the evidence was that citizens should be entitled to legal advice and 
legal aid in courts as of right and not by way of charity. The Committee 
accept this principle and say that in criminal cases legal aid should be granted 
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in all instances where desirable in the interests of justice. Their proposals are 
surprisingly radical. In civil cases legal assistance should be available in all 
courts, including administrative tribunals, but certain income and capital tests 
are proposed. Lawyers are no longer to be asked to do work for poor persons 
free. Costs of assisted persons are to be paid on a limited scale by the State, 
which will be reimbursed to some extent by costs recovered by assisted litigants 
who are successful. An assisted person is to be required to contribute part of 
his income and capital towards the costs. 

The Committee reject the idea of administration by the State or local 
authorities, since they are often interested parties in a case in which help is 
sought. The scheme is to be organised by the Law Society, working through 
area and local committees. Certificates are to be granted by the local com- 
mittee, with an appeal to the area committee. These committees will also be 
responsible for arranging for legal advice to be given for a fee of 2s. 6d. Each 
area committee is to have an office open for advice, branch offices where necessary, 
and whole-time paid solicitors to give advice. The assessment of means is to 
be done by the Assistance Board with no appeal against its decision. 

Criticism of this scheme can, of course, be made, and I set out below some 
defects which occur to me: — 


1. The report proposes to substitute the words “ Assisted Person” for 
“Poor Person.” I should prefer “ Qualified Person.” 


2. Paragraph 156 (3) fixes the upper income limit for assistance at £420. 
No reason is given in the report for the selection of this arbitrary figure of £420. 
People earning more than this sum may well be involved in actions which they 
cannot maintain, owing to lack of resources. A man earning (say) £500 a year 
may have a dispute with an insurance company in which an appeal lies to the 
House of Lords. The security for £700 for such an appeal which has to be 
provided by an appellant would probably make it out of the question for him to 
risk the costs even of an appeal beyond the Courts which first heard the case. 
Another case in which a rigid income limit might work hardship is that of an 
inventor with limited means who has a dispute about a patent with an industrial 
combine. The keynote of any scheme for legal aid should be the utmost flexibility. 
Each case should be judged on its merits without any income limit. 

3. Paragraph 156 (4) fixes the amount of contribution to be paid by assisted 
persons from income at half the difference between £156 and the adjusted 
income for one year in respect of single persons and at half the difference between 
£208 and the adjusted income for one year in respect of married persons. These 
proportions are too rigid and the amount of the contribution from income should 
be left to the Assistance Board in consultation with the Area Committee. 


4. The proposals to disregard household effects, tools of trade, the appli- 
cant’s house, and, in certain circumstances, capital employed in his business, are 
excellent, but are very badly marred by the rigidity of the recommendation that 
all capital over £25 in the case of a single person and all capital above £50 in 
the case of a married person, should be available towards the costs of proceedings. 
It would be better if no line were to be drawn above which all capital is taken, 
but if a limit is to be fixed the amounts should not be lower than £100 and £200 
respectively. 

5. Paragraph 171 recommends that the administration of the scheme 
should be in the hands of the Law Society. The proposals made by the Haldane 
Society to the Committee! are an interesting contrast. This Society took the 
view that the scheme should not be administered solely by the legal profession. 


1The Society of Socialist Barristers and Solicitors. 
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They proposed that the controlling committees should contain representatives 
of the Lord Chancellor's Department and national social agencies, that in the 
case of local committees bodies such as the local authority, the council of social 
service and the trades council should be represented, while the provision of 
legal advice should be organically linked with citizens’ advice bureaux. 

The association of laymen with the administration of the scheme might 
prevent the complacency and conservatism which so often arise with purely 
professional bodies. Some of the present poor persons’ committees take it upon 
themselves to refuse relief where the court would grant it. “The parties have 
obviously regarded the marriage so lightly that it has felt reluctant to put the 
Court and the conducting solicitor to so much trouble in bringing about its 
dissolution.” (Egerton, p. 62.) It is unfortunate that since the Ministry of 
Health circular (197/45) on local information services financial support has been 
withheld from some citizens’ advice bureaux and some may have to cease func- 
tioning. It is too early to know if a nation-wide organisation of C.A.B.s will 
continue, but, if not, there cannot be the link envisaged by the Haldane Society. 
Local authorities’ information bureaux, however good, will not always appear to 
the public to give unbiased advice and, since legal advice is sometimes required 
on the actions of State and public authorities, it should be given by an agency 
which is, and appears to be, independent. 

6. The report does not mention the Haldane Society’s suggestion that a 
properly qualified social worker should be attached to every area committee and 
local committee where necessary. Solicitors have been described as “ social 
workers for the rich,” but they are not properly trained in social work, and their 
treatment of a case may be psychologically lacking and their knowledge of 
available help may be inadequate. Poor men’s lawyers have proved the useful- 
ness of a social worker who can assist with reconciliation and investigation. 

7. The Report proposes that preliminary enquiries in divorce should not 
be included in the costs to be covered by a legal aid certificate. Often the most 
difficult enquiries have to be made in cases of people with limited means, and 
lack of money to pay enquiry agents sometimes prevents a divorce from being 
begun. The difficulty of tracing parties in civil cases is often very great or even 
insurmountable, and I suggest for consideration that the police force should be 
used for the purpose of tracing missing witnesses or parties. I doubt if it would 
be desirable to use the police for collecting evidence for a party in a case. 

The Government have asked the Law Society to work out the Rushcliffe 
Committee’s proposals in detail, and it is believed that they may be operating 
in one or two years’ time. They will not only be appreciated by the public 
but they will help the practices of many solicitors and barristers. If the State 
confers these benefits on the legal profession, it may well ask the profession to 
co-operate more in the future in measures of law reform. A Ministry of Justice, 
recommended by the Haldane Committee in 1918, the chaos of the Statute Book, 
the jungle of judge-made law, the complexity of Court procedure, the difficulties 
of entering the profession, the cost of litigation and its slowness, all these matters 
have required attention for many years. The last great era of law reform was 
120-100 years ago, and no comprehensive scheme of reform has been under- 
taken since. The Rushcliffe Committee propose the setting up of a central 
committee to advise the Lord Chancellor, and it is to be hoped that from this 
advisory committee will come proposals for law reform which reach the Statute 
Book. 

Egerton’s book and the Rushcliffe Committee’s report together make plain 
the inadequacies of the present system of legal aid and give the essentials of a 
scheme of reform. : 

RoBert S. W. PoLLarp, 
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Britain’s Way to Social Security 


By Francois LaFiTTeE. (Pilot Press, 110 pp.) Cloth 6s. 


Tuis book begins with the succinct and admirable sentence, “ Anyone over fifty 
can remember Queen Victoria’s funeral.” Mr. Lafitte then reminds his readers 
that when the Boer War ended the only “ social insurance and allied services ” 
were an extremely limited workmen’s compensation scheme and a very defective 
Poor Law. The end of the Boer War, as has the end of the Nazi War, brought 
demands for social reform. Between the Boer War and the Nazi War came the 
growth outside the Poor Law of the specialised social services of to-day. With 
the changes in method went a changed way of thinking. To-day the idea that 
those whose earning capacity is arrested or restricted ought not to be penalised 
is accepted. In consequence Sir William Beveridge’s plan for social security, 
published on 2nd December, 1942, was welcomed by the overwhelming majority 
of people in Britain. 

Mr. Lafitte factually contrasts the Beveridge plan with the Coalition.Govern- 
ment’s Social Insurance proposals. In discussing the differences between the 
two plans he achieves a high level of impartiality. For example, while making it 
clear that the logic behind Beveridge’s rates of benefit is clearly set forth in the 
report whereas the logic behind the Government rates is not explained, he then 
goes on to say, “ Nevertheless they (the Government) were not necessarily wrong 
in claiming to offer a reasonable insurance against want.” 

It is in the third and concluding section, “ Targets for Social Security,” 
that Mr. Lafitte lays aside his impartiality. He begins with a clear-cut demand 
for an increase in the benefit rates proposed by the Coalition, proposes that 
Unemployment Benefit should not be limited to 30 weeks, that sickness benefit 
should not be reduced after three years, that the child’s allowance should be at 
least 7s. 6d., and that maternity grants should be much larger. The Bill now 
before Parliament indicates that the present Government largely accepts Mr. 
Lafitte’s “ Targets.” 

On the proposal that the local offices of the Ministry and the Assistance Board 
are to be both physically and administratively separate, with insurance and 
assistance unified only in Whitehall, Mr. Lafitte says, without equivocation, that 
this will impede the proper development of welfare activities. When insurance 
benefit rates are raised, the Assistance Board will lose a proportion of its cases 
and find its own opportunity for welfare work correspondingly restricted.! If 
the Insurance Office calls in the Assistance Board Staff to undertake its welfare 
and visiting work all the Ministry’s welfare work may come to be associated with 
“the Means Test.” To quote Mr. Lafitte, “In each district the insurance and 
assistance officers should have a single administrative chief, and he should control 
a single ‘ general purpose’ welfare service whose workers should be used by all 
sections of the unified organisation.” 

Britain’s way to Social Security runs thus: — 

The first half of the twentieth century saw a multiplicity of agencies taking 
over bits of former Poor Law functions. Disunity of machinery led to confusion. 
Confusion to the Beveridge Report and plans for new legislation. Mr. Lafitte 
would see the cycle completed and a Ministry of Social Security working as a 
single agency to ensure income maintenance for all. 

Such a book could be erudite but dull. But it is interesting and full of 
“human interest” as befits its subject—men and women. 

F. M. ARMAN. 





1The Assistance Board in their report for 1944 (Cmd. 6700) suggest that they should 
be authorised to continue to extend help and advice to such pensioners as need it, 
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Personnel Management 


1. The Growth of Personnel Management in Great Britain during the War 
1939-1944. By G. R. Moxon. Price ls. 


2. Working Conditions and Employee Services. By B. J. CoHEN and M. M. 
Towy-Evans. Price 2s. 


THESE two pamphlets form part of a series published by the Institute of Labour 
Management to further its aim of making information available on the principles 
and practice of effective personnel management. 


1. Mr. Moxon’s pamphlet, which is reprinted from the International Labour 
Review, gives an historical survey of development in the field of personnel manage- 
ment during the war years, with the growth of the conviction that the statutory 
obligations of employers were inadequate to provide satisfactory relations between 
employer and employee if the maximum use was to be made of our potential man- 
power, and that “the reasonable satisfaction of human needs is an inescapable 
function of management and a necessary prelude to production efficiency.” 
Mr. Moxon notes the neglect to develup in the inter-war years the experi- 
ence gained during the 1914-1918 war and emphasises that this, the human 
aspect of management, cannot be divorced from that function and relegated to a 
specialist officer but is an integral part of it. 


A chronological survey of developments is followed by a most useful outline 
of the functions of a Personnel Department, and a section of war-time develop- 
ments in Personnel Management in the Ministry of Supply and of Airceeft 
Production. 


The pamphlet is clearly written and excellently annotated, and should prove 
invaluable not only to students but to employers who are not yet convinced of 
the importance of developing the welfare side of management. 


2, The second pamphlet provides a broad outline of “ the kind of working 
conditions and employee services which are now accepted as good industrial 
practice,” and is an excellent guide to the duties and functions of a personnel 
manager. 


It covers actual conditions in the workshop and factory with references to 
the recommendations of the Factory Inspectorate on such matters as accident 
prevention, lighting, health services, etc. There is an excellent section on the 
provision of canteens, the effective use of which, from a nutritional point of view 
depends so largely on the excellence of its management and the extent to which 
the service is made attractive. 


An extremely valuable appendix is provided under the heading “ Employee 
Information and Advisory Services.” This contains a bibliography, well indexed, 
of publications covering all matters with which a personnel manager should be 
concerned and a most useful list of Public and Voluntary Social Agencies rang- 
ing from C.E.M.A. to the Royal Society for the prevention of Accidents and 
from the Holiday Fellowship to the Illuminating Engineering Society. Only 
those who have spent weary hours consulting the Telephone Directory for 
particulars of some organisation which they are sure exists but whose exact name 
and address cannot be traced, can estimate the value of this section. 


This pamphlet should find a place on the bookshelf of every Personnel 


Manager and Welfare Officer. 
D.. SMYTH. 
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Problem Families—an Experiment in Social Rehabilitation 
(Pacifist Service Units.) 2s. 6d. 


THE statistical approach to the diagnosis of social problems has become increas- 
ingly familiar during the last quarter of a century, and with national and local 
surveys carried out by experts in particular fields, an experiment with a small 
number of families by “ willing amateurs ” might be expected to attract but little 
attention.. Yet the pioneer nature of the venture described by the Pacifist Service 
Units and the emphasis laid on certain methods of approach not usually con- 
sidered appropriate to family case-work, inevitably stimulate interest when the 
normal channels of social service have failed to supply the incentive necessary 
for restoration of “ problem families ” to self-respecting citizenship. 

Although there are two sections of the book—‘ The People ” and “ The 
Methods,” there is no sharp line of division between them. The 62 families 
with whom the units worked in Liverpool, Manchester and Stepney fall into two 
main groups: those for whom a network of varied and interwoven circumstances 
have proved too difficult an obstacle, and others who are unable by reason of 
personality and character defects to make any continued effort towards independ- 
ence. An encouraging measure of successful social rehabilitation has been 
achieved with the former group who, for the most part, have a “ reasonable level 
of intelligence, and a basis, at least of affection and goodwill.” Most of these 
families have known “higher standards of living to which they could visualise 
returning.” Within this group, however, are families, which account for one- 
fifth of Unit’s cases, whom the case-worker must regard as a constant commit- 
ment, since their insuperable difficulties of poverty and ill-health “cannot, 
under the existing social services, be mastered.” The work with the second 
class of family who have “ difficulties which they can rarely understand and can 
never overcome unaided” has been less successful, and although some have 
responded where constant support has been available, it is obvious that intensive 
case-work is not the answer to the problem. This emotionally and often mentally 
unstable element in the community, described further by the Units under the 
unhappy phrase “ Young Outcasts,” calls for early diagnosis, and the plea made 
by the authors for social and psychological research and experiment in methods 
of care and training is one which will be strongly endorsed by case-workers in 
all fields of social work. Emphasis is laid in methods of work on building up a 
relationship between a case-worker and a family. “ Friendship without con- 
descension or professional aloofness ” is the basis, and yet there is a recognition 
of the fact that the case-worker must achieve a high degree of emotional detach- 
ment. It may be that emotional detachment can be maintained in circumstances 
where the family is invited to the case-worker’s home for occasional meals and 
social intercourse, because of the awareness that the particular Unit shares a 
common life, and works on a co-operative basis, but this is likely to arouse con- 
troversy, since it runs counter to the accepted tenets of the case-worker, especially 
in circumstances where the emotional adjustment of an individual presents a 
problem. 

Co-operation with other social work agencies, both official and voluntary, is 
regarded as vital to the Unit’s work and the problem of the co-ordination of 
complementary services, of which there has been a growing awareness among 
those engaged in practical social work, is stressed. 

The complete lack of effort which characterises the problem families has 
been recognised by social workers as a constant source of frustration. Consider- 
able stress is laid by the Units on manual work, such as decorating and sanitary 
repairs, which is carried out by the case-workers, both to provide a form of help 
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which would not be available in any other way, and to stimulate the imagination 
of the families with whom they work. The value of such labour as a means of 
dealing with the workers’ own feelings of frustration has been overlooked by the 
Units, but it cannot be ignored. 


Of the families encountered by the Units “barely more than one-tenth ” 
have responded by rising far above their original low standards of life, but 


progress in such work is hard to measure. 


The Pacifist Service Units have 


brought into focus a problem which seemed to defeat all efforts for its solution 
and have presented a challenge which cannot be ignored. The public official, 
professional and voluntary social workers, will find valuable material in this book, 
but it is one which should have a wide appeal also to the average citizen because 
it is both brief and clear in exposition and its suggested remedies are practical. 


May IRvINE. 
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The Machinery of Government 


By Professor K. C. WHEARE 


[An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford, 
16th November, 1945.]1 


CC a HE distinctive task of our age is not to extend scientific achievement but to 

improve the regulative mechanism of government in its widest sense.” 
With these words my predecessor in this chair concluded his Alfred Marshall 
lectures at Cambridge in 1933 upon The Framework of an Ordered Society. 
Sir Arthur Salter’s training and experience had led him to an understanding of 
the nature of government more surely than the traditional training of a professor 
might have done. He had been a distinguished civil servant—but not merely 
a British civil servant, for he had entered as a pioneer into the field, first of 
Allied, and then of international administration. And his Civil Service experi- 
ence, national and international, had not been confined to the sphere of politics 
narrowly understood; the principal problems with which he had been concerned 
were economic. Nor was his experience confined to governmental or inter- 
governmental administration. He had proved himself an impartial and successful 
conciliator in disputes arising in the world of trade and industry—I name only 
his chairmanship of the Road and Rail Conference in 1932. 

Sir Arthur Salter brought this great experience to the service of the study 
of government in Oxford on his election in 1934 to the Gladstone Professorship 
of Political Theory and Institutions. Succeeding one much loved in this place, 
W. G. S. Adams, he became the second holder of the chair. And he was to be 
the last. For in 1940 the University decided that the duties of the Gladstone 
Professor of Political Theory and Institutions should be divided between two 
professorships. The scope of the Gladstone chair was restricted and it was 
renamed the Gladstone Professorship of Government and Public Administration. 
At the same time, partly by the generosity of All Souls College, there was estab- 
lished a Chichele Professorship of Social and Political Theory, a chair the filling 
of which was deferred until the appointment of G. D. H. Cole in 1944. In the 
new Gladstone chair, however, Sir Arthur Salter continued to kold office until 
1944. To his varied administrative experience he added, from 1937, that of 
membership of the House of Commons as the Independent Junior Burgess of 
Oxford University. 

In the years that preceded the war undergraduates and tutors alike admired 
the clarity and penetration of his analysis of political institutions and respected 
a judgment founded upon great experience, great common sense, and a great 
idealism of the most practical kind. When the war came, it was impossible to 
expect that Sir Arthur-Salter could be spared for his duties in Oxford, but we 
have watched with admiration the services—of necessity still but partly known— 
which he performed once more in that wider range of national and international 
administration in which he is by nature at home. It was with regret that we 
learned in 1944 that the claims of these public duties had compelled him to decide 
that he must resign the Gladstone chair. But he is far from lost to Oxford, for 
this College has proceeded to re-elect him to a fellowship and the University 
has re-elected him to the House of Commons. For my own part I hope he may 
continue long to enjoy both offices, so that I may avail myself to the full of the 


1 Published by permission of the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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knowledge and counsel of one who is so distinguished a practitioner of the arts 
of government and public administration. 

I cannot pass to the subject of my lecture without a reference to one who 
during the greater part of the war years has acted as Deputy for the Gladstone 
professor in his absence—R. C. K. Ensor, who retires from his fellowship at 
Corpus on 3lst December next. He, more than anyone, has helped to maintain 
political studies in Oxford during the war, and we regret the great loss of one 
whose active mind, enormous knowledge, and trenchant manners in speech and 
argument delighted and instructed us all. 

I have chosen as the subject of my Inaugural Lecture a small aspect of that 
topic of “the regulative mechanism of government” of which my predecessor 
spoke in his Marshall lectures. It is with the machinery of government in the 
United Kingdom that I am mainly concerned, and with but one aspect of that. 
Yet the subject is so large that in one lecture I may do no more than make a few 
dogmatic assertions. 

The form of government which exists in this country to-day may be described 
with substantial accuracy as a parliamentary bureaucracy. It has been parlia- 
mentary for many centuries; it has been bureaucratic for little more than half 
a century. These two predominant elements in our government are not discon- 
nected. They are organically joined by the institution of the Cabinet, whose 
members have the double function of controlling both Parliament and bureaucracy. 

The parliamentary element in our machinery of government extends from 
the top to the bottom of its structure, from the House of Commons, through 
county, county borough, district, and parish councils. It embodies at least two 
great axioms: first, that the ultimate controlling power in the last resort over 
the operations of government is with the whole body of the people; second, that 
“talk” is an essential element to good government. 

“T know not how a representative assembly can more usefully employ 
itself than in talk, when the subject of talk is the great public interests of the 
country. . . . A place where every interest and shade of opinion in the country 
can have its cause even passionately pleaded, in the face of the government and 
of all other interests and opinions, can compel them to listen, and either comply, 
or state clearly why they do not, is in itself, if it answered no other purpose, one 
of the most important political institutions that can exist anywhere, and one of 
the foremost benefits of free government.”! 

The bureaucratic element in our government extends similarly from White- 
hall to the county halls, the town halls, and the parish halls. It embodies the 
maxim that “every branch of public admunistration is a skilled business,”2 and 
it is accepted in our system that at every stage in the transaction of public busi- 
ness—in finding facts upon which policy is to be formulated, in formulating 
policy, in passing it into law, in applying the law to particular cases, and in 
reviewing the operation of policy—trained officials, expert in their own branch 
of government, must be associated with the representatives of the whole body 
of the people. Parliament without bureaucracy would be halt and lame; bureau- 
cracy without Parliament would be deaf and blind. 

I believe that this system of parliamentary bureaucracy, in which both 
elements are organically integrated and controlled by a cabinet system, is the 
ideally best form of democratic government for a modern industrial state. I 
need hardly add that I do not mean by this that the parliamentary bureaucracy 
is a practicable and eligible form of government for all modern industrial states, 
but that where the circumstances exist in which it is practicable and eligible— 





1Mill, Representative Government, chapter 5. 
2 ibid. 
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THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


and they are rarely and with difficulty obtained—it is attended with the greatest 
amount of beneficial consequences. Yet it is also, of all forms of government, 
the most difficult to work well and the most liable to decline. The balance between 
the parliamentary and the bureaucratic elements essential to its working is so 
easy to disturb, and its nature so easily becomes degenerate and perverted. 

The machinery of government in a parliamentary bureaucracy must, then, 
be constantly under review, and never more so than at a time like the present 
when we emerge from a great war to undertake the formidable tasks of govern- 
ment in a period of reconstruction. We must regret that, so far, we have not had 
a document comparable to the report of Lord Haldane’s Machinery of Govern- 
ment Committee at the close of the last war, which still illuminates the path 
of the student to-day. But unofficial students have investigated the subject and 
disturbed our minds—I mention only one, Dr. C. K. Allen’s Law and Orders— 
while the House of Commons itself has set on foot an inquiry into its procedure. 
In the United States a similar disquiet is apparent, well expressed recently in 
two books, among many—Thomas K. Finletter’s Can Representative Govern- 
ment do the fob? and Merlo J. Pusey’s Big Government—Can we Control it?, 
not to mention such an extreme attack as Ludwig von Mises’s Bureaucracy. 

In most discussions of the subject it is clear that the prevailing anxiety is 
lest the bureaucratic is overwhelming the parliamentary element in our govern- 
ment. Indeed, so great is the dislike of these tendencies that to use the word 
“ bureaucracy ” to describe the public service in this country is considered a 
partial criticism if not an insult. Yet I have chosen the word deliberately. 
Bureaucracy, pure and simple, is an inferior form of government. Indeed, it is 
almost the worst. Parliamentary bureaucracy can be a very good form of govern- 
ment, but it can so easily decline. That we may be reminded continually of the 
dangers of decline always present in this element of our government, I have 
retained the use of the word “ bureaucracy.” 

These dangers are well known. “ The trained official hates the rude, un- 
trained public. He thinks that they are stupid, ignorant, reckless—that they 
cannot tell their own interest—that they should have the leave of the office before 
they do anything.” Bureaucracy “tends to over-government.”! Worse even 
than the trained official is the half-trained or untrained official, so familiar to 
us in war-time. And there is no one who has not experienced some example 
of the indolence, the incompetence, the obstruction, the arrogance, the ignorance, 
the unimaginativeness of some bureaucrat in the national or the local civil service. 
Yet with all this, which I know and admit, I believe I must say a word in defence 
of the bureaucracy. 

To start with, let it be remembered that there are far more bureaucrats 
outside the government service than inside it. The bureaucrat—the adminis- 
trator at his desk, the official who directs, organises, and co-ordinates, the 
“ manager ” of James Burnham’s stimulating essay, The Managerial Revolution— 
is an essential element in modern society. The great insurance companies and 
banks, the transport companies, the fuel and power undertakings, the chemical 
industry, the organisations of employers and employees, all employ bureaucrats 
on a large scale. They must if they are to regulate their affairs. The guess has 
been made that by the end of the war one in every twenty-five adults in this 
country was a government official;? I am prepared to guess that another five 
out of the twenty-five were bureaucrats not in the government service, but per- 
forming duties of the kind which the various grades of state bureaucrats perform. 
And while I am guessing I would add that it is likely that there are more bureau- 
crats in the City of London than in Whitehall. 





ye a The English poe seme oe Classics), p. 172. 
2C. K. Allen, Law and Orders, p. 203. 
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To say this is not to excuse the faults of government officials. It is but to 
say that bureaucracy is a part and an essential part of our whole social organisa- 
tion; it is not a phenomenon peculiar to government activity and control. Nor 
are the defects of bureaucracy found only in government officials. The simple 
citizen who has put a simple question upon the law to his solicitor has received 
from that arch-bureaucrat, that embodiment of all the virtues and vices of 
bureaucracy, an answer which rivals in obscurity and qualification any letter which 
a civil servant has sent. Let it be remembered that, since the Civil Service 
began to use white tape,! the chief public functionary who uses red tape is the 
solicitor. Nor would any one who has dealt with a large economic organisation 
like an insurance company lack experience of those faults which are often thought 
to be solely exhibited by government officials. The fact is that, with the increased 
technical complication of modern production and with the growth of monopoly 
or quasi-monopoly in economic and social life, bureaucracy has grown generally 
and has begun to exhibit its faults generally. 


And it is here that we see the reason why the State must have its bureau- 
cracy. If the State is to be something more than a weak and inferior competitor 
with the other institutions in society, it must have a bureaucracy large enough 
and skilled enough to hold its own with, if not to control, these other institutions. 
For my part I believe the State must be able to control society, and if it is to do 
so, it must have an appropriate bureaucracy. The history of the last seventy 
years has seen a rapid growth of bureaucracy in all forms of social institutions in 
this country, not only economic. It is a development of much greater interest 
and importance, I believe, even than the development of a State bureaucracy. 
Yet it has had no detailed study. James Burnham’s The Managerial Revolution 
has given us a glimpse of the fascinating field of inquiry that is there. I hope that 
it will be studied. None the less, the broad picture is clear. There has been 
admittedly a growth of State bureaucracy, but it is a growth which is con- 
sequential upon the wider and fundamental development of bureaucracy in society 
as a whole. 


But the severest critics of governmental bureaucracy are usually ready to 
admit that some bureaucracy is necessary. They think there should be little of 
it—too little in my view. They would be inclined to say to me: “ What you 
say about the wide extent of bureaucracy is true. But remember this: No 
bureaucrat outside a government department has anything like the power which 
a government official has.” There is something here. The powers to legislate 
which Parliament has delegated to government departments in this country are 
wider than anything that it has given to, say, a railway company—powers even to 
alter Acts of Parliament themselves. In the light of these powers the State 
bureaucracy is, among non-State bureaucracies, as a leviathan but as a leviathan 
among whales. 


Yet this great leviathan, even if its task is to control great whales, must 
itself be controlled, if our government is to be in truth a parliamentary bureau- 
cracy. Nothing that I have said so far denies this; it has been intended to put the 
problem in proper perspective. It is time to ask now: Is our bureaucracy 
triumphant? Are we, in the phrase of F. von Hayek, on The Road to Serfdom? 
Or, to use less tendentious language, has the fear expressed by the Machinery of 
Government Committee’s Report in 1918 been realized that “a more efficient 
public service may expose the State to the evils of bureaucracy unless the reality 
of parliamentary control is so enforced as to keep pace with any improvement in 
departmental methods ” ?2 





1G. T. Carr, Concerning English Administrative Law, p. 160. 
2p. 16. 
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THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


The Cabinet is intended to be the principal instrument of control. Its 
members are chosen to control the bureaucracy because they have the confidence 
of the House of Commons. Their function is well established. “It is not ‘the 
business of a Cabinet Minister to work his department. His business is to see 
that it is properly worked.”! The ideal Minister is one who corrects, controls, 
and above ail animates his department. He must be a man of sufficient intelli- 
gence, enough various knowledge, and enough miscellaneous experience to 
represent effectually general sense in opposition to bureaucratic sense.? That is 
the ideal. And it is remarkable how often we come near it. 

It is well to remember that the good or very good Minister can be such only 
if he is served by a good or very good bureaucracy. The ideal bureaucrat in our 
system is not that fabulous man who can prepare an unanswerable case for or 
against any policy that is proposed. He is the man who can make the best case 
for and against a policy, who is prepared to indicate his own preference, but who 
encourages the Minister always to take the initiative and the responsibility for 
decisions. A bureaucrat who draws out responsibility and initiative from his 
Minister is near the ideal. Let it never be forgotten that “ energy in the executive 
is a leading character in the definition of good government,”® and it is the greatest 
danger of bureaucracy that it will dissipate its own energy and exhaust or suppress 
or deflect the energy of its Minister. If the ideal bureaucrat is the man of 
constructive energy, drawing forth from his Minister or supporting in his Minister 
initiative and responsibility and courage, the worst bureaucrat is the man of 
obstructive energy who wears down his Minister with objections and routines. 
The cardinal sin of bureaucracy is not ignorance, not indolence, not routine, not 
even timidity or arrogance, but, rivalling even corruption itself, energetic 
obstruction. Your worst bureaucrat is not an incompetent man but a man of 
great capacity and energy who devotes those great gifts to the obstruction of 
policies other than his own and to the destruction of initiative and responsibility. 
Few Ministers can prevail against him, and he is to be found in all grades of our 
State bureaucracy, national and local. 

Whether individual Ministers succeed or fail in controlling their several 
departments, there is still the problem of Cabinet control and co-ordination of all 
the departments. A good Minister and a good bureaucrat may forget the existence 
of other departments, almost as much as a bad Minister and a bad bureaucrat. 
The Cabinet must supervise. But this task is not easy. Consider what a Cabinet 
is like. It consists of a collection of Ministers, most of whom are in charge of 
departments. Each department is a relatively independent organisation, it is 
strongly organised, its business is great, complicated and specialised. Its Minister 
identifies himself with it, be he strong or weak. I believe that we in Oxford can 
understand the nature of our central government and of the Cabinet more easily 
than many other people because the departments of that government are, in their 
independence and corporate spirit, very like our Oxford Colleges, and a Cabinet 
meeting is much more like a meeting of Heads of Houses with Mr. Vice-Chancellor 
in the chair than it is like, say, a meeting of a board of directors with the managing 
director in the chair. The analogy cannot be completely accurate, but it is near 
the truth. 

It has been said that our Cabinets anyhow are too large to provide effective 
control. In peace time they numbered between twenty and thirty, and the number 
present, allowing for Ministers not in the Cabinet but summoned for special 
business, was usually nearer thirty than twenty. How can so large a body 
effectively and collectively control all government departments? The average 

1 Bagehot, quoting Sir G. Cornwall Lewis, op. cit., p. 177. 


2 Bagehot, pp. cit., p. 178. 
3 Federalist (Everyman), p. 357. 
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Minister will not feel competent to criticise his colleague’s affairs, and he will 
hope. that his colleague feels a similar diffidence. And even if it were not so, 
there is no time for each member of so large a body to take an interest in and 
discuss his colleague’s department. There is much truth in this criticism. The 
remedy proposed is a smaller Cabinet, to consist, usually, of a few Ministers 
without departmental duties whose task would be to co-ordinate groups of 
departments, together with one or two Ministers with departmental duties. 

In my view some reduction in the size of the Cabinet from the pre-war 
figure of between twenty and thirty is advisable, but I do not think that a really 
small Cabinet of from five to seven is practicable or desirable. The analogy 
between the crisis of war and the crisis of peace-making and reconstruction is not 
exact. The crisis of war demands a very small Cabinet, because decisions must 
be taken rapidly, secretly, and frequently. The crisis of peace involves decisions 
on matters, it may well be, of life and death, but they require deliberation, and 
they permit of discussion. Nor can it be expected that, when the strain of war 
is past and party politics have returned, the leaders of any party in power in the 
House of Commons will submit to decisions being taken on all matters of major 
importance by half a dozen of their number. Parties in a democratic State will 
not work in that -way. 

I believe that a Cabinet of twelve to sixteen is the best number we can 
choose. It could include the principal leaders of the party and the principal 
departments of state. Some Ministers not in the Cabinet would be summoned 
to meetings for particular items of business, and the total number present would 
come near to twenty. It would be the task of certain members of the Cabinet 
to co-ordinate the work of a group of departments, not usually as super-Ministers 
but rather as the chairmen of Cabinet committees of Ministers concerned. It is 
sometimes suggested that this co-ordinating work should be carried out by 
Ministers with no or merely nominal departmental duties. There is value in this 
system, but too much is often expected of it. A Minister without departmental 
duties is a Minister without a departmental staff, and he confronts on his co- 
ordinating committee a group of colleagues each one of whom is supported, if 
not dominated, by a highly organised department, armed to the teeth with 
arguments and evidence in support of its case. A Minister with great drive and 
skill may achieve much co-ordination, but there will be a limit to what he can do. 
Experience of the work of two co-ordinating Ministers, virtually without depart- 
ments, illustrates this—the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence in the years 
from 1936 to 1940, and the Minister of Reconstruction in the years from 1943 
to 1945. 

In a Cabinet of this smaller size something more like collective responsibility 
can be attained. Departments can be controlled and co-ordinated; the obstructive 
bureaucrat or Minister can be overborne or animated; the zealous bureaucrat and 
Minister can be encouraged, but not too much. The great evil of depart- 
mentalism, the refusal to collaborate or co-operate, can be attacked; and that 
other evil of over inter-departmentalism, the tendency to collaborate and confer 
too much, can be curbed. There is some chance of this when a Cabinet is small 
enough for the majority of Ministers, at any rate, to take part in the discussion 
and preparation of business. 

But a further criticism is heard. You may get Cabinet control of the 
bureaucracy, but may you not get also an alliance of Cabinet and bureaucracy 
against the House of Commons? Is not one characteristic of our system “ Cabinet 
Dictatorship”? And will not a smaller Cabinet be a more effective instrument 
of this dictatorship? This interpretation of the working of our machinery of 
government is, I believe, incorrect. It is a popular misinterpretation and I will 
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THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


take time to correct it. If the record of the House of Commons is considered in 
the years of this century, it will be seen that at no time has it been a mere voting 
machine for the government of the day. It is true that governments have been 
rarely defeated. But that is not an adequate test. The test is the extent to which 
governments have adapted themselves to the wishes of the House and have 
accepted amendments proposed to them. When this record is considered, the 
charge of ” Cabinet Dictatorship ” is seen in its true proportions. 

Consider first the decade before this last war. In the years from 1929 to 
1931 a minority Labour government was in office and the supremacy of the House 
of Commons over the Cabinet was only too apparent. In 1930 a Coal Bill was 
greatly modified to meet the objections of the Liberal party; an Education Bill 
was dropped, later reintroduced in a different form, and then passed in the House 
only after considerable amendment; a Consumers’ Council Bill was introduced, 
but encountered so much opposition that it was dropped. In 1931 a similar 
story can be told. .A Trade Unions Bill suffered so many setbacks in committee 
that it was withdrawn; and an Electoral Reform Bill was amended. 

Since the general election of 1931 the Government of this country has always 
had a substantial majority and it might be expected that Cabinet control would 
be complete. But the facts show otherwise. In 1932 the Government left the 
Sunday Performances (Regulation) Bill to a free vote of the House; it was carried, 
but opposition in the committee stage became so strong that the Bill was dropped. 
In the same year the Government accepted amendments of some importance to 
the Wheat Bill. In 1933 concessions were made on the Budget proposals, in 
regard to the taxation of heavy fuel oils and the control of the Exchange 
Equalisation Fund; the contributions of local authorities proposed under the 
Unemployment Bill were reduced, and the provisions of the Newfoundland Bill 
were amended so that the constitution of the Dominion was suspended, not 
abrogated—all as the result of pressure by the House of Commons. In 1934 the 
Incitement to Disaffection Bill was drastically modified as a result, in part, of 
pressure in the Commons, and in the same year a whole set of unemployment 
assistance regulations proposed by the Government had to be withdrawn and 
amended through protests in the House. In 1935 the resignation of Sir Samuel 
Hoare was directly due to opposition in the House to the proposals for a settlement 
of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute with which he was connected; the Government 
of India Bill received a most critical examination in Committee of the whole 
House for thirty days and the Government went far to meet the views of its 
Conservative critics. In 1936 a Coal Mines Bill was withdrawn after introduction 
because it was found unacceptable to the Conservative party. In 1937 the 
Government took the unusual step of withdrawing a part of its Budget proposals 
—the National Defence Contribution; in the same year a steady agitation in the 
House was directed against the administration of civil aviation, and the Secretary 
of State for Air, who was in the Lords, later resigned. The Regency Bill, a 
measure of constitutional importance, was amended in important particulars on 
the suggestion of private members. In 1938 the Population Statistics Bill and a 
new Coal Mines Bill were substantially amended and a Milk Bill was withdrawn. 

Nor is the record in the years of war much different: The House that 
was willing to pass nearly fifty Bills in a few days with hardly any discussion in 
the weeks of crisis before and after 3rd September, 1939, refused on 31st October, 
1939, to accept the drastic regulations proposed by the Home Secretary under 
the Emergency Powers Act. Considerable modifications were made in the 
regulations—though in the case of the famous Regulation 18B they were to be 
shown less effective than was hoped—and the House approved the revised code’ 
on 23rd November. , Throughout the war there was the same vigilance combined 
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with the same readiness to give the Government full powers. In 1940 the Bill 
to establish special war-zones courts in case of invasion was amended in an 
important respect, and the scope of the purchase tax was considerably limited 
in the discussions on the Finance Bill. Protests in the House led to an improve- 
ment in the conditions of internees, and to the curtailing of such extravagances 
as the Ministry of Information’s “silent column.” Criticisms in 1940 of the 
means-test provisions in the Pensions Bill led, in 1941, to their modification in 
a new Bill, the Determination of Needs Bill. In 1941, too, the War Damage 
Bill was amended. Throughout the year there was steady criticism of administra- 
tion, particularly concerning production, and the appointment of a Minister of 
Production was pressed. Mr. Churchill resisted the proposal, but at the beginning 
of 1942 he accepted it. In 1942, also, a long agitation of the previous year, to 
increase the allowances to families of service men, was at last successful. The 
Government’s fuel-rationing scheme was withdrawn in face of protests in the 
Commons. The House secured also an increase in old-age pensions and in the 
pay of service men, but in neither case were the increases considered satisfactory. 
Agitation continued, and in 1943 a further increase was made in pensions. The 
influence of the House was strikingly illustrated in the discussion of the Budget 
proposals of 1943. As originally introduced they had rejected the “ Pay as you 
Earn” system of collecting income tax. On pressure from the House the 
Chancellor agreed to examine the system. He then agreed io adopt it on a 
limited scale; the House pressed him further, and finally he agreed to extend it 
to all salary earners. In 1944 the Government accepted important amendments 
to the House of Commons Disqualification Bill, the Town and Country Planning 
Bill, and the Education Bill. It is true that, on this last Bill, the House was 
forced, in regard to one amendment—that proposing equal pay for men and 
women—to eat its words. The Government’s action in this case was high- 
handed and contrary to usage. Finally, in 1945, important amendments were 
accepted to the Requisitioned Land and War Works Bill, and the Family 
Allowances Bill, on the strong pressure of the Commons. 

I have given, perforce, a mere catalogue. But it is a catalogue which could 
be doubled. It may be said: These are exceptions. They are exceptions, and 
they should be. In our system of government the Cabinet is in office because it 
can command the confidence of a majority in the House of Commons. It should 
be exceptional, therefore, that it gives way. But there is a further consideration. 
Bills are framed to pass. By what amounts to a convention of our constitution 
most major Bills are not introduced into the House until a thorough consultation 
of the interests affected by the proposed legislation has been undertaken. Advisory 
councils are attached to many Ministries and their advice on proposed legislation 
is sought. No Minister and no department would be considered to be doing 
their work well if they introduced Bills which had not been discussed thoroughly 
with the major interests concerned and their objections met so far as possible. 
So also amendments are inserted in the draft of a Bill in anticipation of the 
criticisms of the House of Commons. All these amendments made in draft Bills 
in anticipation of opposition must be taken into account along with those made 
after the introduction of the Bill, if a just picture is to be obtained of the influence 
which the House of Commons has upon the Cabinet and the bureaucracy. 

Against this wider background assertations of “ Cabinet dictatorship” and 
of “the decline of legislatures” are, in my view, phrases remote from reality in 
our machinery of government. I believe that the House of Commons has been 
at least as effective in these last two decades as it has been in this last century. 

To say this is not to say that the control of the House over the bureaucracy 
both in the legislative and administrative process is adequate. In my opinion 
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it is necessary to make a wider use of standing committees for the consideration 
of Bills. My object would not be to increase the output of legislation. It is 
doubtful how far that is necessary. A review of the Statute Book in the years 
from 1919 to 1939 shows that, on an average, three Bills of major importance 
—excluding financial legislation—were passed each year, and I believe that record 
is satisfactory. In times of crisis the House is able to act with speed, as 1931 
and 1939 have shown. Nor is it possible to increase output substantially and 
still retain adequate discussion in the House and in standing committees. What 
an increased use of standing committees will do is to improve the quality of the 
House’s discussion and control of legislation. In the atmosphere of the committee 
room, Government and private members are ready to learn from each other and 
the discussion of Bills can be more informed, more responsible, more constructive. 
But here again too much must not be expected. 

The control of the House of Commons over delegated legislation has long 
been criticised as inadequate or even non-existent. Powers are conferred upon 
departments in terms so wide and vague that it is difficult to see what powers of 
control are retained. The mere bulk of delegated legislation makes effective 
control by the House as a whole impossible. In the years between 1922 and 1939 
on an average 1,500 Statutory Rules and Orders were made each year; between 
25th July, 1939, and 1st October, 1944, no less than 8,542 Statutory Rules and 
Orders were made.! And not all these regulations were required to be laid before 
the House for approval. Of those required to be laid, many went into effect 
unless a negative resolution of the House was passed. It is only when an 
affirmative resolution is required that an opportunity must be given for the House 
to express its views. 

It is well to emphasise that the House, when given an opportunity, has 
frequently criticised and secured modifications in regulations placed before it. 
I have mentioned its attack upon the regulations, including 18B, in October, 1939, 
and the amendments it secured. During the parliamentary session of 1942-43 
ten prayers were moved against various regulations. During the years 1943 and 
1944 there was a marked increase in the activities of certain back-bench members, 
of various parties, in criticising Orders. One Order, dealing with transport, was 
withdrawn, and a number of others were contested and in most cases substantial 
concessions were obtained.2 On Ist June, 1945, the House declined to approve 
an Order relating to the Purchase Tax. 

But the opportunities for this criticism are too few and the House as a whole 
is not a fit body to give careful consideration to complex regulations. The 
Committee on Ministers’ Powers recommended in 1932 that a Select Committee 
of the House should be appointed to consider clauses in Bills providing for 
delegation and also the exercise of the powers so delegated. The Government 
resisted it consistently, but in 1944 in response to strong pressure from the Back 
Benches a Select Committee was established. It is too early to say yet whether 
the Committee will become permanent or what success it will have. What one 
hopes is that it would obtain, in relation to delegated legislation, that respect 
from the bureaucracy which it accords, in financial matters, to the proceedings 
and reports of the Select Committee on Public Accounts. 

I have spoken so far of the method by which the parliamentary element in 
our machinery of government can be made effective in controlling the bureaucratic 
element in the making of laws. May I add a word on the control of administra- 
tion? It is not the function of the House of Commons directly to control the 
administration. That is the function of the Cabinet. The Commons by their 
control of the Cabinet may indirectly control administration. How effective has 





1Shannon, Modern Law Manual for Practitioners, p. 2. 
2 Allen, Law and Orders, p. 95. 
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this control become? More effective than is sometimes thought. Question-time 
is generally agreed to provide-an opportunity for the members of the House 
to press Ministers on administrative questions. Departments are nervous of 
questions—often too nervous—and this institution of question-time undoubtedly 
provides one effective method by which Parliament controls the bureaucracy. And 
it may be added that by motions on the adjournment, by debates in committee 
of supply, and on the address, and, above all, by the work of the Public Accounts 
Committee and, in the war, the Select Committee on National Expenditure, 
there are considerable opportunities for criticism and control of administration. 
But, on a review of the whole situation, they are still inadequate. And in this 
sphere also it seems to me the use of committees might be extended. I do not 
advocate anything so formal as that suggested, in 1931, for example, by Mr. Lloyd 
George or Sir Horace Dawkins, then Clerk of the House—a series of established 
standing committees attached to groups of departments. What I suggest is a 
development of the informal system which usually exists in the House of Commons 
and which has been established in this present Parliament—the setting up of 
informal committees of members covering the whole range of administrative 
activity, to keep in touch with Ministers and with each other, and to discuss 
matters from time to time with departments concerned. At the present time 
these committees are constituted on a party basis—Labour has its dozen or so 
committees, the Conservatives have theirs. Already they perform valuable work 
in educating members and in controlling Ministers. It is doubtful whether they 
could be improved. I believe that joint all-party committees would be preferable, 
more educative both to their members and to the departments. Officials would 
profit by contact with these committees, and the parliamentary control of bureau- 
cracy would be increased through the processes of discussion, exposition, and 
criticism. 

I have been able to deal with one aspect only of the method by which 
bureaucracy may be controlled in our machinery of government—the control by 
the Cabinet and the House of Commons. Of equal importance is control by the 
courts of law, and concerning its effectiveness equal anxiety has been expressed. 
I have not the qualifications to deal authoritatively with this subject, but I feel 
bound to mention that it is as much upon the courts as upon the House of 
Commons that the safeguarding of our democratic system of government depends. 
Nor have I had time to do more than mention a method of controlling bureaucracy 
which has developed in this country as an adjunct of Parliament—the use of 
advisory councils. We owe our understanding of the working and effectiveness 
of these bodies in greatest measure to my predecessor, Sir Arthur Salter, who 
instituted in 1937 a co-operative inquiry in Oxford into their use in relation to 
central government, an inquiry which resulted in the publication of a book 
entitled Advisory Bodies in 1940. In my view these bodies can be of the greatest 
value in assisting parliamentary bureaucracy to work well and they should be 
regarded as an essential part of our machinery of government. 

There are many other aspects of my subject which I have not even mentioned 
and which may appear to others more important than those which I have discussed. 
To some the greatest need in our machinery of government is decentralisation, 
devolution of authority to regional parliaments upon the model of Northern 
Ireland; to others a reorganisation of our local government; to others the secret 
is found not in controlling bureaucracy but in altering its content, in changing 
the methods of recruitment in the national as well as in the local civil service. 

I can do no more than name these problems. All deserve study and, one 
may say, all will receive study here in Oxford. Some of us have had experience 
in the war years in government departments and one may say that we were never 
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so well equipped in Oxford as we are now for the study of the machinery of 
government. A professor is expected to say something in his inaugural lecture 
of what he hopes to see done by himself and perhaps by others to advance the 
study of his subject. For my own part I am drawn to an analysis of the decentralisa- 
tion of government in the United Kingdom in its great variety, for I believe that 
upon the strength of our parliamentary bureaucracy in its local and regional 
levels, not less than at the national level, very much depends. Looking to what 
others may do, I should hope to see the study of war government undertaken by 
a group, say, of those who have had experience in administration during the war. 
But on this wider question of research in Oxford there is one thing I should like 
to stress. The Gladstone Professor has no department; he has no staff; he has 
not even an Institute! May it continue so. For my part I have no aspiration 
to see an Institute of Government established in Oxford. I cannot presume to 
discuss the problem of Institutes in Oxford, of their growth and their place in 
the University. I wish their objects could be accomplished within the framework 
of the College system, but I can see that for many subjects that is not possible. 
The study of government might well have been in that position. But Colleges 
have steadily recognised the subject as one in which teaching and research are 
worth doing, and there are now more than a dozen fellowships, in whole or in 
part devoted to the subject, the most recent of them created in my old College of 
Oriel. To these is added the new foundation of Nuffield College, where the 
study of economics and politics is to be conducted in a close association of student 
and practitioner. What Nuffield will become we cannot say, but I rejoice that it 
is a College and not an Institute, an association in terms of equality and fellowship, 
not a staff co-ordinated and animated by a director. The greatest virtue of our 
College system is this fellowship, in equality and co-operation, of men and women 
studying their subjects. There is no better system for University work. I rejoice 
that in the study of government in Oxford there exists already this established 
and numerous fellowship. I shall hope to continue to study within it in the 
future in the friendly and cheerful and vigorous companionship we knew in the 
years before the war. 


The War-time Administration of the B.B.C. 


By Sir WILLIAM HALEY, K.C.M.G. 


[Lecture given to the Institute of Public Administration on 
20th February, 1946. ] 


I T is necessary, first of all, to state the nature and scope of the problem. Through 

six years of war two overriding duties were laid upon the B.B.C. The-first 
was to keep itself on the air, come what may. The second was tovexpand and 
develop its services—no matter what the obstacles to rapidity and efficiency— 
until British broadcasting was playing its maximum part in the war effort in every 
section of the globe. They were duties which, by their magnitude, and by the 
very nature of their discharge, laid great strains upon, and were a perpetual 
challenge to, administration. 

Administration seeks cohesion and co-ordination. The B.B.C. was faced with 
a need for the utmost dispersal. Broadcasting is a highly concentrated and dove- 
tailed series of operations. Split-second timing is essential to-a world-wide service. 
Succeeding broadcast items may have to be brought in from places hundreds of 
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miles apart. The physical stresses of war led to deterioration and, sometimes, 
absence of communications. Both dispersal and expansion far exceeded the exist- 
ing physical resources of the Corporation. Each new premises taken, each new 
town or village involved, had at once to be related to the rest of the B.B.C.’s 
activities. The immediacy of broadcasting demanded methods of obtaining instant 
decisions. The public nature of broadcasting, the glare of limelight in which it 
works, necessitated that those decisions should be able to stand the test of being 
publicly examined, and should, in their sum, form a homogeneous whole. 

I will take the effects of dispersal first. Already before the war it was obvious 
that the only way to ensure the continuance of broadcasting in the case of air 
attack, or any other method of assault, was to split its operations into as many 
constituent parts as possible. The first thing was to make the fullest use of the 
B.B.C.’s existing regional centres. Bristol and later Manchester became the war- 
time home of important head-office departments. Schools broadcasting, the Music, 
Religious and Variety departments all moved from London to Bristol. But Bristol 
itself became an early target. Schools hung on there throughout the war, but 
Music and Religious departments were moved once more, this time to Bedford; 
and Variety went to Bangor. The Finance department early in the war was 
dispersed to Worcestershire and later to Oxfordshire to safeguard records, to enable 
transactions to be carried out with some regularity, and to free accommodation in 
London. In addition the B.B.C. had early planned a major alternative central 
headquarters at Wood Norton, near Evesham. Here plans were laid to accommo- 
date 1,200 people, arranged in such a way that the main broadcasting services 
could be carried on from there, should London be immobilized. While, 
fortunately, full use was never made of Wood Norton for its original purpose, 
other demands both of dispersal and expansion called upon all its resources. 

In London itself the B.B.C.’s war-time premises were also widely dispersed. 
Many landmarks familiar to London in other guises, the Langham Hotel, Bedford 
College for Women, Peter Robinson’s building at 200 Oxford Street, part of 
Bush House, the Paris Cinema, the Monseigneur at Marble Arch, the Criterion 
and Grafton theatres and, more recently, the Aeolian Hall in Bond Street, all 
became B.B.C. outposts. 

I will not waste your time with a long catalogue of such places. All that 
matters is the scope of the administrative problem. In September, 1939, the 
B.B.C. occupied fifty-three separate premises up and down the country. At the 
war’s peak the B.B.C. was operating from 260 to 270 separate establishments. 
With premises passing in and out of occupation it is impossible to give a more 
precise figure. And I would like to emphasise the rapid fluctuations and changes 
that occurred. As, even to an administrator, figures cannot always convey the 
full nature of a situation, I will give one instance of the kind of emergency B.B.C. 
administration was called upon to face. In December, 1940, a land-mine went 
off in Portland Place. It was vital that both the Home and Overseas Services, 
then at Broadcasting House, should continue their regular schedules. The Over- 
seas office staff were moved overnight to Bedford College in Regent’s Park. They 
were settled in by nine o’clock next morning—a large staff with only five telephones 
between them. Despite this the schedule was not broken. 

Altogether there were 111 incidents affecting B.B.C. premises. 23 involved 
serious damage or loss. Broadcasting House, London, was seriously damaged on 
three occasions. But broadcasting services were never interrupted, and from the 
beginning of the war to the end the B.B.C. was never off the air. 

The second duty of expansion can be told more quickly. Before 1938 the 
B.B.C. did not broadcast in foreign languages. By September, 1939, ten languages 
in all, including English, were in use. At the peak of the war the B.B.C. was 
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THE WaR-TIME ADMINISTRATION OF THE B.B.C. 


broadcasting regularly in 48 languages. The three simultaneous transmissions, 
totalling forty hours’ broadcasting a day, which was the B.B.C.’s output in 
September, 1939, had by the end of 1943 been built up into a system of ten 
separate transmissions totalling 133 hours of broadcasting in every twenty-four. 
To carry this output the B.B.C. had, at the outbreak of war, twenty-four trans- 
mitters with a total power of 1,350 kilowatts. During the war the number of 
transmitters rose to 121 with a total power of 6,240 kilowatts. The staff of B.B.C. 
engineers rose from 1,675 to 4,317. The staff of the B.B.C. as a whole rose from 
4,300 to just on 12,000. It was probably the most polyglot staff ever assembled. 
The European services at Bush House, the Overseas services in Oxford Street 
and Aldenham, the Monitoring services at Caversham, comprised a host of 
innumerable nationalities, including many distinguished foreign scientists, artists, 
and men of letters. 

Many of our problems, of course, were common to all large-scale organisations 
in war-time. Others were peculiar to ourselves. The recruitment of such an 
international staff, for instance, often involved the transportation of specially 
selected men half across the world. On arrival here they had to be billeted or 
accommodated in B.B.C. hostels. Security needs demanded that no sound of 
siren or bomb-burst should ever be broadcast. That meant sound-proof studios 
and a constant nervous strain on broadcasters and engineers. The possibility of 
heavier bombardment led to the erection of the Stronghold, a sort of impregnable 
last-ditch roundhouse on our extension site behind Broadcasting House; and the 
Arabian Nights sort of transmitter secreted in the Clifton Rocks Tunnel at Bristol. 
But these were incidentals—and so was the fact that Registry, on which all our 
day-to-day working papers depend, moved no fewer than five times. I will now 
turn to how the B.B.C. tackled the administrative problem. 

All the first planning was for the impact of war to bring about a sharp 
contraction in B.B.C. operations. It was early realised that a maintenance of the 
peace-time wavelengths and transmitter system would give the enemy a useful 
guide for his aircraft. The plan brought in on 3rd September, 1939, reduced the 
B.B.C. transmissions at home to one programme. Staff had been classed in three 
categories. Class A, those who must carry on with their work; Class B, those 
who were to stay at home until directed elsewhere or required; Class C, those 
who were freed to go into National Service immediately. Class B was a very 
short-lived affair. The pressure of increasing overseas services soon found the 
B.B.C. seeking additional staff rather than needing to keep idle any single man 
or woman it already had. While synchronisation of transmitters and the need of 
the new European services for wavelengths prevented regional broadcasting being 
resumed, a second programme available to home listeners and to the British 
Forces across the Channel was begun in February, 1940. That pattern of two 
programmes available to home listeners, with an ever-mounting ramification of 
overseas services, remained essentially unchanged to the end of the war. On 
7th June, 1944, an Anglo-American A.E.F. programme; directed by the B.B.C., 
was added for General Eisenhower’s armies. It was one of the most remarkable 
examples of Allied co-operation. 

But even with such programme modifications it still remained possible for 
enemy aircraft to use B.B.C. transmitters as guides to their destination. The whole 
of the B.B.C.’s transmitters came under Fighter Command, who, in periods of 
raids, ordered them to be switched in and out of transmission as tactics demanded. 
With the minimum of inconvenience to listeners, a system of very small stations, 
all synchronised on one wavelength, was instituted, as being unlikely to give aid 
to enemy aircraft. The German airman was presented with a perfect kaleidoscope 
of changing direction transmissions, until he must have felt he was flying in a 
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kind of Piccadilly Circus. All the B.B.C.’s transmitters were directly under the 
orders of the central underground control room in Broadcasting House. A big 
lighted panel in the control room showed each station “dead” or in operation. 
It was thus possible at any given moment to have a complete conspectus of the 
B.B.C.’s transmitter operations. 

This was the extreme case of the B.B.C.’s operations coming under external 
direction to meet the needs of war. It was obvious even before September, 1939, 
of course, that Government and Corporation would have to work closely together 
and the Governors of the B.B.C. offered to take Government direction in any 
matter directly concerning the war effort. The newly instituted Minister of 
Information became responsible to Parliament for broadcasting in the place of 
the Postmaster-General. 

There was little formal machinery for this major overall co-operation between 
the B.B.C. and the Government. For a short time in 1941 two officials, one 
Foreign Office and one M.O.I., acted as “ advisers” on Government policy to the 
Corporation. But this experiment was short-lived and was replaced by an easy, 
informal series of contacts at every level, problems oeing dealt with ad hoc as 
they arose, consultations being largely carried on by telephone, and meetings 
being arranged of any people concerned on a purely utilitarian basis. Certain 
liaison officers were established, one with the Foreign Office and one with the 
Ministry of Supply, for instance. There was also an inter-Services committee, 
chaired by the B.B.C., which advised on Forces programme matters. But these 
were kept to a minimum. The B.B.C.’s main channel was the Ministry of 
Information and there contact was with all sections and at almost all levels. 
Given goodwill—and there was the utmost of goodwill on both sides throughout 
—it was the system best suited to the rapidly changing and often completely 
unprecedented needs of the period. I am convinced that anything like a series 
of standing joint committees would have largeiy wasted time and have stultified 
the essential purpose of an independent broadcasting authority whose needs are 
immediacy and flexibility. As it was, the Government’s essential war demands 
on broadcasting were amply fulfilled, the B.B.C.’s independence was fully safe- 
guarded, and the friendliest of relations persisted throughout. A good deal of 
this I place to the credit of the policy to decentralise, diversify and, as far as 
possible, keep at their appropriate operational levels, all Government—B.B.C. 
contacts. 

The field in which there was the greatest change in the B.B.C.’s external 
administrative relations was that of finance. Before the war the Corporation 
derived its revenues each year on a Broadcasting Vote related to a certain agreed 
proportion of the total wireless licence revenue. In its administration of this 
revenue the B.B.C. was completely independent, publishing its accounts and 
balance sheet annually, and negotiating its ensuing proportion of licence revenue. 
The coming of the war and the expansion demanded of broadcasting made this 
source of revenue inadequate to meet the needs of the Corporation. From the 
end of the national financial year in April, 1940, therefore, the Treasury took 
the whole of the licence fees and the B.B.C. was financed by annual Grants-in-Aid. 
Forecasts of expenditure were submitted by the Corporation to the Ministry of 
Information and discussed with the Treasury, quarterly or half-yearly returns 
were made of capital and revenue expenditure; powers sufficient to carry out 
undertakings other than those involving major new expenditure were delegated 
to the Corporation; projects and schemes beyond these powers were subject to 
Treasury sanction. The B.B.C.’s total expenditure was governed by an agreed 
rate, actual expenditure generally not reaching this figure. Both actual and agreed 
rates were reconciled and, if necessary, modified half-yearly. Annually the 
accounts were subject to the scrutiny of the Public Accounts Committee. 
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I have outlined the B.B.C.’s general administrative relations witn the 
Government on matters of policy and with the Ministry of Information and 
Treasury on finance. I will now turn from external to internal arrangements. 

Before the war the B.B.C. was organised as follows: The seven Governors 
were the Corporation. They were responsible for the main policy of the B.B.C. 
and for its well-being. The executive head of the Corporation was the Director- 
General. Second to him was a Deputy Director-General. The Corporation’s 
activities were organised into four divisions—programme, engineering, admini- 
stration, and public relations. Each division had at its head a Controller. The 
four Controllers, Deputy Director-General and Director-General formed a control 
board responsible for clearing all the executive problems of the Corporation. 
There was also a preparatory meeting of the four Controllers at which the Deputy 
Director-General took the chair. In the light of subsequent developments two 
points are worth bearing in mind. The first was the importance assigned to 
public relations; the second, the centralisation of administration into one organic 
division, with outposts in the three other divisions. 

Life was comparatively simple in those days and this simple machinery 
worked. But the coming of war, the rapid expansion of the Commonwealth and 
other overseas services, the growth of the European language transmissions, 
brought a sudden and not always co-ordinated series of complications. By April, 
1940, the pressure of events burst the then narrow administrative confines. The 
Programme division was split into three parts: Programmes; Home (news, talks, 
and public relations); and Overseas. The diminution in the status of public 
relations will be noted. It was due not merely to the effects of the war but to the 
growing conviction that within the scope of his or her work the fostering of good 
public relations was the duty of every individual member of the staff. 

By October, 1941, the Overseas division had grown to such dimensions that 
it was decided to segregate European broadcasting and have two divisions, 
Overseas and European. At this point, too, as the number of Controllers had 
risen from four to eight, Control Board was split into three sections: Control 
Board (Administration); Control Board (Overseas); and Control Board (Home). 
The Director-General and Deputy Director-General were present at all three 
meetings but the Controller personnel was varied. 

By the spring of 1942 it was clear a major re-organisation was necessary. 
Mr. Robert Foot, who, with Sir Cecil Graves, had become Joint Director-General, 
was invited to carry it out. He based it on a firm policy of decentralisation. 
Divisions were set up for programmes (that is, the Home services and their 
entertainment supplies); talks (including schools broadcasting); news; overseas 
services; European services; engineering; and finance. Each of these seven 
divisions had a Controller at its head. The divisions were functionally sub- 
divided into departments, each in charge of a Director. The Directors were 
responsible to their Controllers and the seven Controllers were responsible to the 
Joint Directors-General. Outside any division and loosely grouped around the 
management, directly responsible to the Directors-General, were such activities 
as staff administration, the legal department, the London Area Director (in charge 
of all London accommodation); the Civil Engineer; staff training (the B.B.C. 
has two schools, one for programme and administration personnel and one for 
engineering); the publicity department (reconstituted primarily to deal with the 
Press); and the secretariat. 

The radical departure in Mr. Foot’s plan was the abolition of the old 
Administration division. No longer was there to be a central administration unit 
whose outposts owed no responsibility or allegiance to the division they were in. 
In the new scheme each division became responsible for its own administration 
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and was staffed accordingly. Its administrative officers were made responsible 
to the Controllers of their divisions. The Controller thus became fully charged 
with the output, work, and administration of his division. The change had two 
purposes. In addition to the firm intention to decentralise and devolve administra- 
tive responsibility into every division there was also the feeling that administra- 
tion and what may be loosely called production would no longer be so apt to get 
at loggerheads if they were brothers within a division rather than being divisional 
rivals. 

The Controller: was also made fully responsible for his division’s finance. 
It will be remembered that a Finance division was set up, but its purpose was 
to centralise and assume responsibility for the sum total of the divisional 
expenditures. Estimates of all expenditure, new or existing, within a division 
were made the responsibility of its Controller. Variations had to be submitted to 
a weekly Director-General’s meeting, the Controller (Finance) being present as 
the Director-General’s principal adviser on money matters, with power to check, 
comment, and relate the proposals to other relevant expenditure. The expenditure 
once authorised, it was left to the Controller (Finance) to deal with it within the 
ambit of the Corporation’s overall finances, and for the Divisional Controller to 
admunister it within his division. Overspending was not allowed; arrangements 
were made to ensure that underspending was translated into savings. (Similarly 
on the establishment side all posts remaining vacant for three months have 
automatically to be cancelled. Apart from monthly exchanges of information 
between Establishments and Finance division, the establishment totals through- 
out the Corporation are reconciled with Finance division’s records quarterly.) 

All B.B.C. expenditure being governed by rates, and all authorisations for 
variations of rates and for establishments being subject to the weekly Director- 
General’s meeting, a flexible and at the same time firm control is exercised over 
the B.B.C.’s finances. All estimates submitted to the meeting have to be itemised; 
each estimate being presented by the responsible Controller. At this weekly 
meeting there are now present the Director-General, Deputy Director-General, 
Senior Controller, Controller (Finance) and the Regional Director in Residence, 
the other Controllers attending as required to deal with their individual proposals. 

The weekly Director-General’s meeting dealt only with finance and establish- 
ments. A regular Programme Policy meeting was instituted to clear matters of 
Corporation programme policy. Co-ordination of policy in matters of treatment 
and taste and a general B.B.C. attitude towards its broadcasting problems are 
essential even in the most decentralized organisation. This meeting was also 
chaired by the Director-General; the Deputy Director-General and Senior 
Controller being present together with Controllers of Programmes, News, Talks, 
Overseas and European Services. 

Once monthly a Controllers’ conference was held, this bringing in all the 
above-named, the other Controllers, such as engineering and finance, and all the 
Regional Directors. The Board of Governors met weekly during the most urgent 
war years and subsequently fortnightly to deal with major policy matters. 

This then is the main administrative picture that emerges. A B.B.C. 
independent in all its programme activities during war-time with the exception 
of the European services; an informal, diffused, but constant liaison with the 
Government in matters pertaining to the war effort; a close control by the 
Treasury through the Ministry of Information on all financial matters; a Director- 
General as the executive head of the Corporation, assisted by a Deputy Director- 
General (charged with special administrative and engineering responsibilities), 
and subsequently also by a Senior Controller (charged with similar responsibilities 
on the programme side); seven Controllers each with complete authority for the 
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administration of output, establishment and finance within his division; the split- 
ting of divisions functionally into departments, each with a Director at its head; 
a fortnightly Governor’s meeting to decide matters of major policy; a weekly 
Director-General’s meeting to control finance; a fortnightly Programme Policy 
meeting to co-ordinate programme matters throughout the different services; and 
a monthly Controllers’ conference to deal with all relevant Corporation matters 
and attended by all the Regional Directors. 

Anyone employed in the study of administration will appreciate this is not 
the whole of the picture. More than perhaps anything else, even more than the 
world of newspapers, broadcasting presents an ever-changing stream of problems 
demanding immediate decision. Many emergencies cannot possibly wait upon 
formal meetings and are resolved by hurried consultations between the officials 
concerned. Many are matters of individual decision. But all matters affecting 
or involving Corporation policy are subsequently cleared and minuted at one of 
the four meetings I have mentioned. The one exception to what I will call this 
necessary ad hoc-ery is that all variations in permitted rates of expenditure must 
go to the Director-General’s meeting. This rule is inflexible. Divisional rates 
are so fixed as to allow 2 small margin—for non-recurrent emergency expenditures. 

In programme and production matters there is the widest latitude, individual 
responsibility being the rule. The censorship imposed problems on the B.B.C. 
quite unlike those attending any other form of enterprise. Security needs led to 
a ban on all unscripted material going out “Jive.” No one could guard against 
someone even innocently revealing information to the enemy. A vast system of 
recording sprang up, both for such things as the Brains Trust, and for programmes 
which might be interrsnted by enemy action. In all foreign language services 
switch censors were employed to cut out any speaker who deviated from his script. 
The otherwise unmanageable censorship task in the Home services was overcome 
by making B.B.C. output officials themselves delegate censors. 

As this is strictly a study in war-time administration I will not deal with 
how the B.B.C.’s pattern has evolved since then. But I would like to point out 
that it is evolving and proving flexible enough to be adapted to new needs. But 
in any administrative changes we make we shall hold firm to two administrative 
golden rules which our war experience has reinforced. The first is that individual 
functions shall be clearly laid down. This is not red tape—which the newspapers 
so like to deride. It is the safeguard against duplication of effort, and even 
omission of effort. It prevents misunderstanding, saves time, and gets things 
done. The other is that for every activity within the B.B.C., and particularly 
for every outside approach to the B.B.C., there must be established an appropriate 
focal point. Proposals, suggestions, communications can come into the B.B.C. in 
so many different forms that chaos would ensue if they were not firmly canalised. 

" Before I close, one short word should be said about the human side of this 
war-time administration problem of the B.B.C. Dispersal and expansion brought 
many anxious moments for the staff. By the war’s end the Head of Staff 
Administration had been given the status of a Controller. Rapid evacuations 
and large-scale moves involved all manner of domestic complications. By a series 
of war-time staff instructions—they numbered over 370—efforts were made 
sympathetically and at the same time by rule to minimise individual hardship. 
The turnover in staff, particularly in the Engineering division, where youths 
joining at 16 were called up at 183, was tremendous. But so far as possible 
appointment and promotion remained on a competitive basis throughout; vacancies 
were, and are, internally (and if necessary externally) advertised, short-listed 
candidates are seen by boards; two staff associations (one for non-engineering 
staff and one for engineering) dealt with all general staff matters direct with the 
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management, meeting the Director-General once a quarter. (They have since 
merged into one staff association.) Resettlement was tackled even before the 
war’s end. Nearly 1,000 B.B.C. employees were in the Forces or some kind of 
national service. Each one was circularised about his or her reinstatement. On 
return each one is dealt with individually, effort being made to adjust for war-time 
experience. 


Research in Public Administration 


By D. N. CHESTER 
I 


"THERE has recently arrived in this country an important American publica- 

tion concerned with research in public administration.! Part I is a report of 
the Committee on Public Administration of the Social Science Research Council, 
prepared by Professor Anderson, and Part II is a general commentary by Professor 
Gaus on research in public administration, 1930-1945. Both authors are pioneers 
in this field and are well known in this country. Their report on American 
experience and their reflections on the lessons for the future will command 
wide attention. In this volume William Anderson (Chairman of the Committee 
from 1939 to 1945) is cast in the réle of scholar-administrator concerned with 
the practical aspects of the work of the Committee on Public Administration, 
whilst John Gaus adopts his familiar réle of administrator-philosopher. Together, 
the two authors present the best survey of the problems and methods of work 
in this particular field which is yet available. I propose in this review first to 
analyse American experience, and, secondly, to indicate what appear to be some 
of the lessons for comparable research in this country. 

Before dealing with these two matters, however, there are several general 
_ reflections which may be allowed. First, the record in this publication is written 
very much with feet firmly planted on the ground. As might be expected from 
such experienced scholars there is no inclination to think that quick results can 
be obtained or that we are yet anywhere near a satisfactory method of dealing 
with this complex field. To quote Anderson (page 51):— 


“Just as hydraulic research presents its difficulties, so do studies of the 
flow of administrative business. Here one deals with a large but ever- 
changing group of human beings with their multiplicity of action, their 
thoughts and feelings, the conditions under which they work, their office 
space and equipment, their ranks and salaries, the regulations that control 
them, the objectives of the organisation, the public’s expectations of them, 
the budget that is provided, and numerous other factors affecting the daily 
flow; and every factor in the situation is, potentially or actually, a changing 
one; every factor has some influence on every other one. There is no precise 
beginning and no absolute ending to the work.” 


Second, there is the great stress on the research worker having direct contact 
with the institutions, persons and materials being studied. As Anderson says, 
“ Field work, interviews and direct observations were far more important in every 
case than library research.” He quotes one case in which the chief research 

1Research in Public Administration, by William Anderson and John M. Gaus. 
Chicago. Public Administration Service, 1945. Pp. 221. $3. 
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RESEARCH IN PuBLic ADMINISTRATION 


worker had to visit twenty States in which he interviewed hundreds of State and 
local officers. Third, there is the striking omission of any reference to compar- 
able studies in the field of business administration. Whilst of course there are 
many problems which are peculiar to public administration, there is no doubt 
that on the side of more detailed organisation the stress becomes more on the 
word “ administration.” and less on the difference between the words “ public ” 
and “ business.” It is interesting to note that in this country much of the impetus 
to the study of detailed problems of public administration has come from the 
side of business and industrial administration. Finally, there is the general 
impression that so far as research in this field is concerned we, in this country, 
are a good way behind the Americans. This may be a misleading impression, 
because so much of the work in this country is diffused among a number of 
institutions and much of it is done quietly inside Government departments. But 
certainly the number of American research publications mentioned in the book, 
most of them completed during the last six years, makes one realise how much 
out of touch we have become in this country with American developments, due 
to our six years’ preoccupation with running a major war. 


II 


There are four questions which have to be asked in any field of research: 
What are the subjects for research? By what methods should these subjects be 
studied? How should the research work be generally organised? and, How 
should the research work be financed? Professors Anderson and Gaus have a 
good deal to say on each of these four questions, and they are particularly interest- 
ing on the experience of different research methods. 

Between the years 1935 and 1941 the Committee on Public Administration 
and its research staff carried out and published five major research projects in 
addition to several minor ones. These were: (i) The Administrative Aspects of 
the Social Security Programme, National and State (an omnibus title covering 
such specialised studies as the administration of old-age assistance; public employ- 
ment service in the United States, and the administration of grants-in-aid in the 
United States and Canada); (2) Survey and Appraisal of City Management under 
the Council-Manager Plan; (3) Survey of the Governmental Research Movement; 
(4) The United States Department of Agriculture; and (5) Survey of Education 
for Public Administration. A list of the main publications of the Committee on 
Public Administration is attached to this review for the convenience of English 
readers who may have lost touch with American developments during the war 
years. 

The final paragraph in Anderson’s report sets out a very large research pro- 
gramme for the future. The programme is not given in terms of detailed studies, 
but rather under broad headings. It is clearly no accident that International 
Organisation and Administration comes at the top of the list; then comes 
Federalism and Inter-Governmental Relations; Legislative-Executive Relations; 
Relationships within the Administrative Branch, including such sub-divisions as 
inter-agency relations at the top level (war-time experience of American Govern- 
ment makes one feel that this is a particularly pressing piece of research); Over- 
all Aspects of American Administration; Local Government and Administration; 
Fiscal Policy and Administration; Government and the Economic Order; Civil 
and Military Administration; Comparative Administration; and, finally, the History 
of Administrative Institutions. This is a very comprehensive list, and presumably 
it has been put forward more to show the extent of the field to be covered than 
to indicate what might be done within a measurable time. Any one of these 
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major headings covers a mass of detailed individual studies, and indeed the general 
tenor of Anderson’s report is all for breaking down topics into a number of 
manageable unit studies, with the hope that ultimately some synthesis will 
emerge. 

The report discusses four special methods used by the Committee on Public 
Administration during the past ten years, and attempts to appraise their relative 
merits. The two most interesting, because they are rather novel, are “ capturing 
and recording ” administrative experience and “case reporting.” The phrase 
“to capture and record” is generally credited to Edmund Day, the former 
Director of the Social Science division of the Rockefeller Foundation. The idea 
arose mainly because attempts to study particular institutions by the historical 
method, even if only a short time after the administrative events had taken 
place, were sometimes frustrated by the absence of written records covering all 
the relevant facts. Even in this country, where paper work is an important part 
of any official’s life, the use of the telephone, the pressure of work, and other 
factors mean that a great many of the facts in any administrative decision are not 
recorded on any file. In some cases, of course, the facts which the research 
worker wants are never recorded; e.g. the personal relations between the various 
administrators, or. the general atmosphere in which the administrative decisions 
were made. Unless the research worker is on the trail very quickly he finds a 
large number of the clues have already disappeared. The Committee on Public 
Administration therefore arranged in several cases for some University person 
of standing to be actually inside the organisation he was studying during the 
time administrative history was being made. This was arranged in the case of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (though not at the inception of the Authority); the 
United States Department of Agriculture; and the Department for Federal Work 
Relief. The chief research workers had desks within the agency, and were per- 
mitted to attend nearly all the Department’s official meetings. The primary 
purpose of the study was not immediate publication, but, as the title indicates, 
to capture facts and clues, many of a fleeting character, and record them for the 
value of future research workers and historians. By and large, the Committee 
feel that the results were successful, though the scope of the method is somewhat 
restricted and clearly depends on having the goodwill of the Department con- 
cerned. Among the snags which the Committee came up against was the desire 
of the research workers themselves to see some published results of their work. 
The Committee, though recommending that the method should be tried further, 
and indeed that each Department should appoint an appropriate historical and 
records officer, is clearly not certain of the full value of the method. Some of the 
critics have suggested that much of the same results could be obtained bv a shrewd 
observer working from the outside but having contact with the officials, without 
putting him under the disadvantage of not being able to publish the fruits of his 
labours. 

The starting point for the development of the case reporting programme was 
the desire to help the administrator to meet certain standardised situations. There 
was a feeling that, though the books by such authorities as Leonard White and 
W. F. Willoughby, concerned with broad principles of public administration, were 
of considerable value as an aid to the student, the principles enunciated were 
frequently too broad, too vague, or too static to help the administrator in meeting 
the practical day-to-day questions. The Committee on Public Administration 
thought, therefore, that it would be worth while trying to secure the reporting 
of a number of typical situations and decisions, and thus to develop thought in 

blic administration along the lines of processes, decisions and results. The 
lea was developed by slow stages; at first it was largely a vague aspiration, but 
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with later experience some kind of standardised form of report was evolved. The 
kind of situations covered in the case reports can be seen from the following 
examples : — 


“ Should cost-accounting records for a Department be located in the central 
finance office of a city or in the Department’s own accounting office? ” 

“When an agency must make a substantial reduction in the size of its staff, 
what formula should be used for selecting the employees to be separated from 
the service? ”! 

“Should the organisation of correspondence files be centralised or decen- 
tralised in a large Governmental agency whose offices are scattered over a wide 
area? ” 


The case reports average about 2,000 words in length. Each report follows 
rather closely a standard outline.. First comes a title that states the topic with 
which the case deals: next comes a sentence or two entitled “ statement of the 
problem” (this is an abbreviated and generalised statement of the issue that 
confronted the administrator and that required his decision). After this preliminary 
matter comes a paragraph or more of “ relevant facts,” in which the issue is 
more clearly portrayed; then follow, in order, a summary of the “ possible 
decisions,” a statement of the decision actually made, and the reasons why it, 
and not some other, was chosen, and finally a summary of the results obtained, 
with concluding comment by the author or authors. At the time of Anderson’s 
report 100 cases had been published by Public Administration Service of Chicago, 
of which 53 were concerned with organisation and management, 33 with personnel, 
and 14 with financial administrative questions. The reports have not had as 
wide a circulation as one would expect in a country such as the United States, in 
which any published material has a large purchasing public. The first twenty 
case reports sold 1,250 copies in the first five years. 


Anderson’s report is quite frank in its analysis of the criticisms of this 
particular type of research. As he points out, case reporting assumes that the 
administrative process and the human beings carrying through that process are 
potentially if not actually the same everywhere and at all times. In other words, 
given a certain set of facts you will get substantially the same results by making 
a certain change therein, no matter when or where the action takes place. Con- 
sequently, if enough cases can be fully and accurately described, it is thought that 
principles and rules of administrative action can be discovered from the cases by 
the inductive process. A long-run aim of case reporting, therefore, is to discover 
the principles or laws of administrative action. It is not the purpose of the 
review to discuss the possibility of discovering or formulating principles of 
administration, but if there is anything at all in the belief in scientific manage- 
ment it is clear that the accumulation of data by case reporting must be an 
important step in the formulation of principles. 


The Committee on Public Administration have also experimented with the 
conference method of research. They have organised conferences on a wide range 
of specialised topics. The main purposes have been (a) as an aid in the planning 
and promotion of research; (b) as a means of bringing academic and practical 
experts together for an exchange and clarification of views on important questions 
in public administration; (c) as a way of giving direct help to Government agencies 
in exchange of views where no one agency of the Government was in a position 
to sponsor the conference; and (d) as a method of keeping up research interest 
among former public administration teachers and others engaged in war-time 





1The phrase “to be separated from the service” is a delightful euphemism, which 
deserves to be more widely known. 
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services. The main characteristic of organisation was the hand-picking of a small 
number of experts in each field. On occasions, fewer than a dozen people were 
invited, and the conference seldom consisted of more than twenty experts. They 
were not therefore conferences in the sense normally used in this country, in which 
quite large numbers of people are brought together. As might be expected, their 
main advantage nas been the bringing together of people who would not other- 
wise meet. 


Finally, the Committee on Public Administration has sponsored a number 
of research outlines and pilot studies. The Committee came to the conclusion 
that a series of research outlines was needed, each to cover a major division of the 
field. Six outlines have already been published, dealing with such matters as 
administrative law, public personnel administration, use of the government cor- 
porations, public budget administration, etc. Some of these outlines are extremely 
elaborate. The shortest is 31 pages, and the longest is 89 pages. They are, in 
the main, organised lists of research topics, with suggestions in some cases as to 
sources of information. Generally they have been drawn up by an expert in the 
field; for example, Leonard White was responsible for the research outline in 
public personnel administration. In some cases a group of people have been 
jointly responsible for the outline. Anderson in his report suggests that some 
effort should be made to examine this method of procedure, to find out how 
effective it is. The results so far obtained have not been conclusive. 


Most of the studies published by the Committee were done by people in 
the Universities. The Committee did, however, experiment with what they call 
“ pilot and collaborative studies.” A research worker on the staff of the Committee 
first made a detailed study of a problem, usually in a particular locality. This 
would be criticised by the Committee, and in the end a research study would be 
evolved which could act as a prototype for similar studies in this field. The best 
results were obtained where the studies needed were local and of such a character 
that each one was a publishable unit by itself. For example, in the important 
study of the city-manager system, a pilot study covering one city was prepared 
by the Director of Research and a special staff, in consultation with other experts 
(the Committee’s special staff of three also undertook a detailed study of 18 cities). 
The pilot study, with some instructions as to what to: look for, was circulated 
among scholars throughout the United States, and forty different research workers 
completed a study of a particular city-manager city. The material collected in 
these collaborative studies was used by the central staff in addition to its own 
material in preparing an overall appraisal. 


The Committee’s impressive record could not have been achieved without 
some central staff and substantial funds.’ For nearly five years the Committee had 
its own full-time Director of Research; but mainly it worked through its Secretary, 
for most of the time the indefatigable Charles Ascher. At one time the Committee 
employed directly eight research workers. The whole of the money for the staff 
and for the direct grants to particular individuals and Universities was found by 
the Social Science Research Council, spending money given by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. In just under ten years, the period covered by Anderson’s report, 
the Committee spent about $350,000, or close to $36,000 a year: in other words, 
some £9,000 per annum. It is worth noting that this is some four times the 
present annual income of the Institute. An analysis of the actual expenditures 
shows that salaries, including the salary of the Director of Research, accounted 
for about $20,000, that travel and subsistence took about $5,000, and rent, office 
equipment, supplies, printing, etc., another $5,000. In addition, the Committee 
disbursed over $200,000 in financing special research projects. 
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Ill 


What lessons have we to learn from this survey of American experiencc? 
At first glance it would appear that the United States starts with certain advan- 
tages over this country so far as research in public administration is concerned. 


(1) More money is available for research in this field than is at present avail- 
able in this country. The Committee on Public Administration alone spent 
annually probably more than did the British Universities on research in all the 
Social Sciences before the war, and there are many other bodies in America which 
spend quite large sums. 


(2) There is evidently a good deal of support among the Departments and 
in the Government generally for research into problems of government and 
administration by outside organisations. One wonders whether our Ministry of 
Agriculture would have allowed an English scholar the same facilities as the 
American Department of Agriculture allowed John Gaus. 


(3) The American Universities are very much more developed in this field 
than are the British Universities. They have a larger number of teachers and 
research workers, including graduate students, and far more money available for 
research. 


(4) It is possible that there is greater scope for research in this field in the 
United States than in this country. In a country with 48 States, each with wide 
powers to devise their own methods of organisation and to enact their own laws, 
there is bound to be wider scope for comparative studies. 


Looking deeper into the comparison one begins to feel less humble about 
the accomplishments of and the scope for public administration research in this 
country. The various research studies sponsored by the Institute before the war 
were, to shelter behind the double negative, not unimportant. The conference 
method has of course been in general use for a long time, though we have not 
tried out sufficiently the small hand-picked conference. On the other hand we 
probably have a wider range of advisory committees, commissions, etc., in which 
outside interests and Government officials are mixed up, which in many cases 
deal with issues not so handled in the United States. Nuffield College has 
been experimenting with the conference technique, and though it has not yet 
succeeded in achieving the small size used by the Committee on Public Administra- 
tion; its last Conference, which was composed of 29 academic people, 21 Govern- 
ment officials and eight business and other interests, all specialists in one particular 
field, was getting a little nearer a workable size. 

Even as regards such new devices as capture and record and case reporting, 
these are not unknown in this country. Professor Hancock’s team of historical 
narrators have been working in various Government Departments since 1941, and 
though they are not specifically concerned with administrative matters, nor indeed 
as a rule are they brought into discussion of the current problems of the Depart- 
ment concerned, nevertheless they have full access to internal files and are 
sufficiently close to current events and to the people taking part to constitute a 
method of study broadly comparable to the capture and record method. There 
is reason to believe that some of the Departments have already found the various 
historical studies (none of which is yet published) of considerable interest and 
value, and one would hope that one or two Departments would be willing to 
experiment with some kind of continual departmental history. And, what is more 
important, have the courage to publish parts of it from time to time. Case report- 
ing has been widely used in particular sections of the local government service; 
for example, it is quite common when new services are started for some chief 
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official to collect information from officials in other towns as to the manner in 
which the new service is being tackled. The Municipal Treasurers have used 
this questionnaire method quite extensively in respect of matters of ‘financial 
administration, and it is not uncommon for the results of the questionnaire to be 
circulated and made available to Treasurers generally. Sometimes similar results 
are obtained by the discussions which take place at the Regional Associates’ meet- 
ing of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers, where usually some topic of practical 
current importance is raised and experience exchanged and collated. 

Again, within recent years there has been a big increase in the amount of 
work done inside the Government Departments. Most people now know that 
there was a Committee working during the later part of the war on broad ques- 
tions of machinery of government, and some studies were made which, had they 
been published by an outside organisation, would have been regarded as first-class 
contributions to thinking in this field. In a more specialised field one must, of 
course, mention the work of the new Organisation and Methods Division of the 
Treasury. Some of the studies made by the Division are of wide general interest 
and a major contribution to the study of government. Unfortunately so little of 
the work done inside Government Departments is made available to the public. 
Yet much of the work is capable of wider application, and if we are ultimately to 
build up a body of general knowledge it can only be done by all the work being 
thrown into the common pool. 

Even as regards money for research there are signs of improvement. Certainly 
at the moment there is more money available than there are persons to use it. 
The establishment of the Nuffield Foundation, due to the munificence of Lord 
Nuffield, has given to this country an independent grant-giving body quite up 
to the standard, so far as funds available are concerned, of some of the large 
American foundations. Furthermore, the Nuffield Foundation is particularly 
concerned with research in the field of the Social Sciences. The full effect of the 
new Foundation has not yet been felt in this country, because the Universities 
and other bodies are not in a position to make use of large funds for research 
work. At the moment the Universities are finding it difficult if not impossible 
to recruit their full teaching staff and to meet the increasing demands, particularly 
in the field of the Social Sciences, where the number of students has increased 
very heavily. The Government’s attitude towards the Universities is now much 
more expansive than it was before the war, and one has the general impression 
that the attitude of the Treasury and other Departments towards research is now 
much more forthcoming. There is still a good deal of scepticism in some quarters, 
but that is probably quite healthy, and will continue until the Universities produce 
studies of high quality and of obvious practical value. 

So that, whilst a certain humility is called for in considering the recent 
American experiences and advances in this field, there are good grounds for 
encouragement and even optimism. The important question is, How do we 
proceed during, say, the next five or ten years? Was the pre-war approach good 
enough, or will the wider interests and possibly greater funds available involve 
a change in organisation of research or a reorientation of approach? Here I 
depart from reviewing and stating facts and venture on to the much more difficult 
ground of canvassing tentative proposals. But in the present formative stage 
it may be worth while indicating certain general ideas, if only to start the 
discussion. 

A great amount of work requires to be done before we can say that we are 
masters of that aspect of human knowledge concerned with the government of 
communities. In the fields of both central and local government, many questions 
are constantly cropping up to which the student of government can give no 
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definite answer, even though there has been a variety of experience over a long 
period, which should at least have formed the data upon which an answer could 
be formulated. Some of these questions concern broad issues normally brought 
under the title of government or political institutions—for example, the structure 
of cabinet government, the use of public corporations for different purposes, or 
the relations between central and local government. Other questions are more 
detailed, and more purely administrative—for example, the relation between the 
chief administrative officer and the chief technical officer in a Government Depart- 
ment, scope and method of central purchasing, or methods of internal financial 
control. 

In working through such a heterogeneous mass of subjects and yet achieving 
a synthesis of overall experience, it would appear that two extreme methods of 
approach are wanted. At one extreme we undoubtedly lack any broad framework 
within which more detailed studies can be undertaken. There is no book in 
public administration comparable to some of the text-books in, for example, 
economics. Public administration has yet to find its Adam Smith. A broad 
study is required, both to indicate some common principles, possibly arrived at 
by the deductive process, and also as it were to signpost the way for other 
workers. We have not even, in this country, any works comparable to Leonard 
White’s Introduction to Public Administration, though I am sure that White him- 
self would be among the first to say that his book, admirable though it be, is still 
some way off the broad study which we want. 


At the other extreme we want a series of detailed monographs. At the 
moment there is a danger that most of our work goes into intermediate studies. 
Let me take as an example the Committee system in local government about 
which there has been a good deal of interest and discussion. What is really 
required in my opinion is a series of possibly twenty or even more monographs 
on the Committee system each concerned with its working in a particular authority. 
Such a study would cover the experience of twenty or thirty years, would indicate 
the changes which had occurred in the Committee structure, and would try to 
exhaust the lessons to be learnt from that particular local authority. It would 
then be for somebody at a later stage to go through the results of the detailed 
studies and analyse and synthesise the total experience. Only by this method 
could we really make an exhaustive study. Other methods may yield certain 
quick results, but they are likely to skim the surface and might even be positively 
misleading. American experience in the field of the city-manager studies shows 
that even people who were closely associated with the city-manager movement 
were surprised by some of the results thrown up by a series of detailed local 
studies. Such results would quite possibly have been passed over had only an 
over-all study been attempted. This method of detailed working within the 
framework of some broad pattern and some tentative general principles is, I feel 
sure, the way in which a scientific study of public administration must be 
developed. 

Whatever the method of approach, however, there are clearly plenty of 
subjects to be tackled. The difficulties in the way are (i) personnel (ii) finance 
and (iii) organisation. The most difficult problem to overcome for some years 
at least will be the shortage of good research workers. There are three possible 
sources of supply: (i) the University teachers and research workers in the field; 
(ii) the officials in the various public services; and (iii) the graduate student 
working on a thesis or dissertation. The first source has normally the advantage 
of having rather more spare time, whilst the second has the advantage of being 
in direct contact with much of the research data. But for neither group is the 
present moment particularly propitious. The Universities are short of staff, 
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most of the teachers have been away from their books for five or six years, the 
number of students has increased enormously, and generally the University 
teacher’s time is likely to be occupied by teaching and University administration, 
leaving little time for large-scale research. Similarly, so far as officials are 
concerned, the pressure of work at the moment is such that most have little 
time or energy left for work outside their official duties. The problem of the 
next few years is to build up a group of people with time to do the general 
thinking in this field and to take part in detailed studies. This work cannot 
be done wholly by the Universities. There is an obvious place for the actual 
practitioner, and the problem here is to devise methods whereby he can get 
sufficient time and freedom to write. In many cases he will have the advantage 
of having the material at his finger-tips and will only require a certain amount 
of leisure in which to analyse his experiences and write them down. One would 
hope that in time officials who could make contributions in this manner would 
be given time off, either by way of the sabbatical year suggested in the Assheton 
Report, or by being freed from some of the burden of immediate departmental 
work. Monographs of the type suggested in an earlier paragraph would probably 
be suitable for many officials to tackle. So far as research students are con- 
cerned one would hope that the number working in this field at the Universities 
would gradually increase, though their contribution to the general study is not 
likely to be great. 

Finance should not be an impossible problem. A very large amount of 
useful work can be done for a comparatively small annual outlay, particularly 
if the enthusiasm and energies of the part-time worker are utilised. The money 
would be spent in four ways :— 


(1) Direct grants to the Universities, either for general programmes of 
research or for specified studies. 


(2) Paying grants to officials, to enable them to take time off from their 
official duties where the department or authority would not feel warranted in 
paying them their salaries during this period. 


(3) Paying small grants for particular pieces of work to cover the out-of- 
pocket expenses of the official concerned or to provide a monetary stimulus. 


(4) Possibly to provide some kind of central committee and secretariat 
rather on the lines of the Committee on Public Administration, which has 
apparently been so successful in the United States. 


One important question is whether we want any central body or organisation 
in this field of research into public administration. Research is a delicate plant, 
seldom helped by top-heavy secretariats. Good research depends on getting 
interested and enthusiastic research workers, and sitting on committees or trying 
to co-ordinate other workers is not the best way of producing a large number of 
studies. On the other hand if there are to be funds available the question is 
raised of who should advise on the disbursement of those funds. And, as the 
experience of the Committee on Public Administration shows, a central com- 
mittee of recognised experts can do certain useful jobs. It can, for example, 
help to map out the field and prepare outline studies which may act as a guide 
to the research worker concentrating on one particular aspect. It can arrange 
for pilot studies, and by virtue of its authority probably get such studies carried to 
a high standard which again would be a guide and a help to individual research 
workers. These services are likely to be particularly useful to the official working 
without direct contact with a major university or even to the isolated university 
teacher, 
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American experience appears to indicate that such a committee could be 
very valuable, provided it fulfilled three criteria: — 


(1) The committee should have at its disposal sufficient funds for the pur- 
pose of conducting and stimulating research. 


(2) The committee should be composed of recognised experts from the 
Universities and the public services. 


(3) The committee should have an energetic Director or Secretary, who 
would keep in close contact with the work being undertaken, act as a stimulator, 
and generally take a personal interest in the furtherance of the subject. 


Here is a big question which the new Council of the Institute will have to 
consider, possibly along with the Universities and other organisations, at some 
early date. 


The Approach to the Next Revaluation 
By F. L. OTuick, F.R.V.A. 


I WANT to try in this paper to set out some of the matters to which we have 
all given thought during the past year or two and to which many other 
individuals, associations and important bodies have addressed themselves during 
the same time. It would be an exaggeration to say we have been pre-occupied 
with speculation on the future administration of valuation and the rating system 
because most of us have been compelled to give our attention to other matters 
which both during and since the war have been urgent and far more important. 
It seems to me, however, that just as soon as we felt some sense of relaxation in 
the war-time pressure we quickly started to look to the future of our branch of 
public service in an atmosphere which reeked of reconstruction. The urge which 
created that atmosphere was probably a healthy one, perhaps it was just a normal 
reaction, perhaps it was a very laudable human one to find some way of improving 
a world which we had grown to mistrust and almost to dislike in 1938, and which 
was subsequently very battered. At any rate the printing presses had to deal 
with our share of pamphlets, articles, reports and letters in the nation-wide search 
for something better, and now the tumult has abated a little we begin to see 
that the reconstruction band-waggon is full up for its first journey and our place 
in the queue for some later journey is anybody’s guess. My own is that taken 
alone, local valuation machinery, as we know it, has an immediate future very 
little changed in structure but immensely more important if we happen to be 
fetched out of our place in the queue to accompany a rather tottery priority case 
known to be well up in the queue—Rent Control. - I have a firm belief that we 
can perform a very useful function with this, but that usefulness depends, I 
think, on certain things with which I shall deal later. As for rating as we know it, 
I feel that in spite of the rating system being regarded as outmoded by many 
people we shall have to go on administering the system as efficiently as we can 
for a long time. We can at least reflect that those detached observers, Professor 
and Mrs. Hicks, can say “our own view, which we have set out at length else- 
where, is that rates are at least in principle a good local tax. There does not 
seem to be any other tax which can so conveniently be used as the basis of local 
finance, giving to local government that stability which-is necessary for true 
autonomy.” 
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Reformers are many, suggestions are numerous, but the necessary opportunity 
for the Government to consider a better alternative, if such there be, and to 
promote the covering legislation afterwards, seems remote indeed. 

How do we stand at the moment? 

The Minister of Health, replying in Parliament, can offer very little to those 
questioners seeking some news on the reform of rating, and from other more 
important sources it now seems clear that existing authorities will carry out the 
necessary revaluation. We shall get fair warning, no doubt, but the sooner the 
better is the view of most of us, I think. Local Government expenditure is 
increasing, rate poundages are rising sharply, and for at least one very clear reason 
—that the values on which they operate are hopelessly out of date, whilst local 
authorities have not only to face increasing responsibilities but have to administer 
their services at the higher costs now prevailing. 

A revaluation can never be regarded as a blessing by ratepayers, more 
especially when the real object of uniform, and, if possible, correct assessments, 
is generally not even thought ‘about and not often considered worthy of an 
explanation, but one would have thought that even on the basest grounds—what 
we know as “ playing to the gallery °—a member of the local council would prefer 
one scream-raising revaluation to a series of annual outcries about another 
poundage increase. A revaluation would not necessarily enable a local authority 
to achieve rate stabilisation but in all probability it would lift values sufficiently to 
bring poundages to a more digestible level. I believe that, generally speaking, 
ratepayers as a body, whilst never really forgetting a revaluation, would come to 
refer to it only occasionally, whereas a constant awareness of phenomenally high 
poundages is quite another thing. Already we have seen evidence of some 
substantial poundage increases and no sign whatever of local expenditure lessening, 
but every sign of it increasing. Therefore the sooner we can relate poundages to 
assessments which reflect more like true values the better. 

This is not an occasion on which one need deal with the detailed procedure 
of a revaluation, but one hopes it can be regarded as an occasion to consider 
being prepared for what may be an early directive to commence the preliminaries 
for a draft list for 1948 at any rate. 

If local authorities charged with the duty make this occasion one on which 
a real attempt is made to prepare a good list it may be that the threat of transfer- 
ence of the duty to a State department or to ad hoc authorities will recede. It 
seems to me that if the present Government decides upon reform in due course 
the reform will be drastic. Furthermore, I think it will be a reform based upon 
centralisation. Many of the election promises on nationalisation are being treated 
as promises, and although political prophecy is everybody’s pastime, may I venture 
to suggest that political history is not likely to be repeated and that this Govern- 
ment will really attempt to put into effect a programme which it made quite clear 
to an electorate that subsequently voted it into power. As I have said, I think 
that this Government, when it does have an opportunity to reform, will tend 
towards centralisation or perhaps on a torm of regionalism if the rating system as 
we know it survives at all. I cannot believe the Government will tinker about 
with short-term or interim reform, and therefore I think that many of the well- 
meaning authors of modified schemes will never see their plans put into practice. 

I suggest that local authorities might settle down to anticipate the next 
revaluation and with the idea of achieving a really excellent list which would 
reflect fresh living values and not values festooned with cobwebs. Not values 
that are false, but values that are what they purport to be. The use to which 
such values could be put is extensive and a far greater national use of them 
would be possible. For that reason I think it would be little short 
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of a crime to set about the work with the notion of cost displayed by 
many of the more backward local authorities. This question of expense has 
been emphasised in most of the more important reports on reconstruction of 
rating valuation and with particular reference to the local authorities with slender 
resources. If existing authorities are to be left to do this work again then that 
financial difficulty will still be there and some means must be found to overcome 
it. What I am about to suggest depends on whether or not the Government can 
be persuaded that a good valuation list, and comprehensive data for each property 
included in that list, is useful for something else, and something which is 
sufficiently urgent to attract attention. If that can be demonstrated one is entitled 
to hope that the work of revaluation might be proceeded with very rapidly, and 
new lists called for even before 1948. This brings me back to Rent Control and 
the Report of the Committee under the Chairmanship of Viscount Ridley. It 
seems to me that we can do an immense service in speeding up the machinery 
recommended in that report. Some people feel that the report is to be shelved, 
but I cannot believe it. It is true that codification of existing Rent Restrictions 
legislation is considered necessary, and very naturally with an already heavy 
programme of legislation facing it the Government cannot hold out any early 
hope of implementing the recommendations of the Ridley Committee. I suggest, 
however, that the Minister of Health, having found an overwhelmingly urgent 
case for some machinery to cover furnished lettings, and proposing setting up 
tribunals where necessary for that purpose, will quite probably find that having 
the experience of these tribunals to work upon, later legislation based on an 
extension of their functions will be very much easier to arrange because of their 
existence. I appreciate that the setting up of tribunals for this present limited 
purpose will be confined to areas where requests for tribunals are made by local 
authorities, but I think that any experience gained in these early stages will not 
be lost on the Government. 


Now anybody who has read that excellent report will agree that it represents 
a notable effort to solve some of the difficulties inseparable from the most com- 
plicated law on Rent Restriction. The report goes very thoroughly into most 
of the points the Committee set itself to consider and no exception are those 
paragraphs in which the report suggests the way tribunals should proceed in their 
duty to fix fair rents. Without a doubt a tribunal will have to have a very detailed 
knowledge of dwellings in its area, the staff to provide the information, and the 
money to pay for it. Can anybody seriously suggest that it would be anything 
but sensible to use local valuation records and, as far as possible, the local valuation 
officer’s knowledge of -his area. At our Association’s Annual Conference, 
Viscount Ridley himself suggested that the ultimate aim of rating authorities 
and rent tribunals was quite different and that anyway the matter was far too 
urgent to await a rating revaluation. It would be simple enough to put up an 
argument that there is probably very little difference between a “ fair” rent and 
a “rent that might reasonably be expected,” but let us accept the view that they 
are not the same thing. . In spite of the destination being different we shall travel 
the same road most of the way, certainly to the extent of examining the physical 
features of the dwellings we pass, collecting the same rental information about 
them, with this difference—that our travelling companions will not be interested 
in all the dwellings. But still, to determine “fair” rents one imagines that 
fairly comprehensive rental information and a knowledge of the physical 
characteristics of other comparable dwellings will be required. In other words, 
why should two travel the same long and weary road? Could we not help 
ourselves and help the Rent Tribunals at the same time? . I should like to go 
further and suggest that a definite liaison arrangement be considered whereby 
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Rent Tribunals advise local valuation officers of the cases which will arise, so that 
the valuation officer can submit all the necessary details and rents (the proposed 
rent registers will probably be in his possession anyway), and that the valuation 
officer should attend the appropriate sessions of the tribunals when the actual 
cases are dealt with. But, I shall be told, there may be almost continuous sessions 
for a year or two in some areas, and in most areas certainly many sessions each 
month. My answer would be that in the past a revaluation has usually meant 
augmented staff for a brisk rush and then a gradual return to day-to-day routine. 
As I see it, valuation work, if the liaison arrangement is attempted, will justify the 
local officer concentrating more on valuations without the alternating quiet periods 
and hectic rushes. Given a reasonable addition to his staff, I visualise a period 
of some years following the actual revaluation, when valuation alone will be a full- 
time job even in the smaller areas, and when more satisfactory temporary staff 
can be attracted because the period of employment is greatly extended by reason 
of the need, for some years, to have the staff to prepare the schedules for the 
tribunal work. 


The Ridley Report rejected a suggestion that rating values should be taken 
as a basis for fixing “fair” rents, but this outline of some scheme of mutual 
assistance betwéen rating authorities and tribunals is someting quite different. 


I feel that the future has very interesting prospects, if this form of mutual 
assistance can be operated. Let us assume the principle is accepted. How would 
it work out in practice? In broad outline I should say as follows: — 


1. The Minister of Health authorises the issue of Section 40 returns early in 
1946. This in turn would require legislative authority. 

2. From these returns a list of all dwellings that are Jet is immediately 
compiled in order to simplify the issue of the rent registration notices to 
owners in accordance with the recommendations of the Ridley Report. 

3. Rents are duly registered and the tenants’ confirmation is already available 
from the recently completed Section 40 returns. 

4. Meanwhile progress has been made in completing the valuation data for 
each property so that even before the revaluation this mass of material 
is available for tribunal purposes at a fairly early date. I have some 
further comments later on this part of the job. 

5. Tribunals start to function in an extended form by, say, the end of 1946, 
and immediately require supporting evidence from both the valuation 
records and the rent register, together with the testimony of the valuation 
officer in person. 

6. The rating revaluation is commenced, the basis of assessment having 
been decided and settled by legislation. This is a subject on its own, 
but reference is made later to some of the more notable points. 

7. Gradually “fair” rents are determined, the process accelerating as the 
tribunals settle the basis of approach and have more and more evidence 
of previous decisions, so that after the passing of a few years there is 
quite a mass of evidence of “ fair ” rents. 

8. During this time the valuation officer has had the benefit of the experi- 
ence of the tribunals’ work and from the recorded decisions, plus perhaps 
the more generally settled rents. 

9. There is every likelihood of substantial and good rental evidence for the 
next quinquennial which is then about due, perhaps in 1952 or 1953. 


It will have been noted that whilst the determination of “ fair” rents can 
be proceeded with on whatever basis is agreed, there is no need to tie up with 
these rents the assessments which will constitute the next draft list. A decision 
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on the basis for that will be made in due course. But no matter what basis is 
settled the rating authorities will have the latest possible rental information when 
the returns are available, and the property data will be indispensable once it has 
been obtained. Now many rating authorities will already have most of the 
information and only a check inspection will be necessary. Others, however, 
never have had satisfactory records, and some arrangement must be made to assist 
them with both staff and cost. It is not surprising that perhaps many small 
authorities have not been in a position to do justice to valuation, but in the new 
era which is opening all areas must work to adequate minimum standards, so 
that comprehensive data are found not just in the better organised valuation offices 
but everywhere, particularly if the data are to be available for Rent Tribunals too. 

Now the question of staff and cost arises. 

I suggest that if the Ridley Comrnittee was sufficiently sure of itself to recom- 
mend a nation-wide network of trivunals, they must have felt that staff could 
be found. Who am I to question it? One supposes that with gradual demobilisa- 
tion and the release of large numbers of Service Department Valuers, staff 
could be found. Let us remember, of course, that so much of the preliminary 
work requires technical direction rather than technical execution, and therefore 
assume that staff could be found by local authorities for the preliminary revalua- 
tion work. Now, as to cost, we already know that the Ridley Report anticipates 
that the expenses of preparing a register of rents will be reimbursed to local 
authorities. Is it not logical to suppose that if there is substance in this sugges- 
tion of mutual assistance some extension to this principle of reimbursement is 
likely? The form which it will take will require working out, of course, but 
perhaps one useful avenue of approach would be through County Valuation 
Departments. Such Departments could take a rapid survey of the existing state 
of local records throughout the county, make a report as to the staff required in 
given areas, and the necessary period of engagement, and might even sponsor a 
scheme of pooled technical assistance for work throughout a county under the 
supervision of the local valuation officer in each area. I am quite sure that in 
collaboration with an efficient County Valuation Department, valuation officers 
would prove very willing and ready to assist in preparing such a scheme. 

Of course, without some means of merging the expense and technical work 
of an early revaluation with that of administering the work of Rent Tribunals I 
would agree that under the existing framework there will be a considerable risk 
of having to put up once again with poor lists in many instances, with the 
inevitable discouragement to other neighbouring authorities where this happens. 

A surprising amount of work can be done in advance with subordinate staff. 
From personal experience I can mention one thing. Some time ago I had 
occasion to deal with a review of 700 bungalow assessments, and the data at my 
disposal were not very helpful. To simplify the work of inspection I had all 
the details possible, including accurate sketch plans, copied from the deposited 
plans i in the Council’s possession. It was surprising how much speedier the work 
of inspection and check was with sketches and plan dimensions already to hand; 
details of plot measurements and subsidiary buildings. Since then one very 
useful assistant is spending the best part of her time systematically examining 
all available plans, extracting all the useful information possible, such as the 
matters I have mentioned already, date of erection, type of structure, and so on. 
Of course most areas have probably got good records. I happen to be in one 
where they have to be built up, and there will be many others like it I have no 
doubt. My hope is that we shall all do whatever is possible in a piecemeal way 
towards the revaluation which shortly we may be called upon to carry out. Like 
many other valuation officers I have for some years now incorporated a question 
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regarding rent on the occupation form sent out in every case of a change in 
occupation. I have never been refused an answer, and this constant flow of 
rental detail is very informative. It is, of course, properly recorded in a register 
which contains similar information extracted from the returns in 1932 and 1938. 
Some valuation officers have an arrangement for notification of new tenacies 
and rents through local estate agents. I think you will all agree that any valuation 
officer would be wise to keep himself informed in every way he can. It is 
surprising how useful odd items of information can be, and any knowledge that 
helps to equip us for our job is never wasted. 


One often thinks of the almost unlimited scope of carefully prepared valua- 
tion data. How a close analysis of certain amenities or characteristics of various 
types of property could reveal this tendency or that in the corresponding rental 
data, and how much more satisfied we should all be in supporting individual 
valuations with the evidence of relevant statistical data. I have wondered, too, 
how much use might be made of the Powers System of punched cards in our 
particular sphere. But then one has to realise the financial limitations of our 
respective councils and to do the best we can to approach that state of perfection 
in organisation about which we feel enthusiastic, but which only too often has 
to remain a dream. 


Now then to this question of the basis of the next revaluation. 


Hitherto, I think, to a greater or lesser degree, we have had lists which 
give us very little satisfaction. We have perhaps cherished the conception of 
uniformity and have honoured the idea behind it to the best of our ability. But 
what is often loosely called “full” valuation has not been achieved, and that 
surprises nobody. All the same the nearer we get to that goal the better are 
our lists. Let us forget some of the consequential difficulties of “full” valua- 
tion for a moment and think of the consequential benefits. One of the most 
obvious is that rating assessments which reflect true values would become some- 
thing more than mere token values for the recovery of rates. They will make 
it possible for a more accurate assessment to be made of the incidence of 
rates between various areas and between various types of property 
throughout the country. They would help the District Valuer, they would 
eliminate to a large extent the incongruities of Schedule “A” assessments as we 
know them now, always provided the Inspector of Taxes continues to use our 
lists. They would truly be useful in a variety of ways to professional men who 
have to deal with the disposition of properties. In fact one could go on reeling 
off the benefits for quite a long time. But, above all, they would at last be 
what they purport to be. It is true of course that the more we close that 
comfortable gap between notional and true values the more headaches we shall 
get. No longer will that useful margin exist which permits of some very strange 
antics in valuation for rating. The margin that enables some authorities to place 
higher assessments on dwellings for all sorts of reasons—greenhouses, garden 
sheds, and so on—without, in my view, one shred of evidence to support their 
case, and all secured because of an air of assurance, a batch of precedents, and a 
good-natured Assessment Committee. Oh! I know—we all are guilty to some 
extent of arbitrarily supporting some of these practices, but I think we should 
all try to aim at supporting anything we do by factual evidence. It is compara- 
tively easy to find supporting evidence for higher values for dwellings with garages, 
for instance, but I doubt very much if we could prove a case for many of these 
minor matters. At*any rate, with “full” valuation this kind of arbitrary adjust- 
ment will probably be challenged very strongly, and that is all to the good because 
our wits will be sharpened in the process. 
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One point which is frequently advanced as an argument against “ full” 
assessment is that valuation lists, and therefore the rate levying basis, will not be 
so stable. That can scarcely be expected to apply for a long time because values 
seem likely to remain firm for many years yet. Another argument is that “ full” 
assessment would discourage new building. Perhaps this, too, will not apply 
with any strength in view of the higher national income. But more will be 
heard of this later. The strongest argument against “full” valuation 1s clearly 
the one which shows that under-assessment has been a matter of degree, not 
only as between areas but more importantly as between types of property, and 
that in the process of correction a widespread and important transfer in the 
incidence of rates will occur. This aspect of the matter has been stressed on 
many important occasions. Mr. Randell, of Folkestone, emphasised it at, I 
think, our Association’s last pre-war Conference, the Departmental Committee 
on Valuation for Rates set up in 1938, and whose Report was published only 
last year, considered that undue hardship of a personal kind would arise if the 
law regarding the assessment of house property was to be strictly applied. The 
main report recommended additional deductions, from the figure fixed as rate- 
able value, and only in certain defined cases where rateable values had risen by 
more than a fixed percentage and where within a prescribed period an applicant 
for this additional deduction could satisfy the Area Assessment Committee that 
undue hardship would arise unless this temporary additional deduction was 
made. Certain reservations by individual members indicated a preference for 
spreading any increase above a certain figure for the ensuing quinquennium, 
giving special consideration to the post-1914-1918 war owner-occupier class, 
certain amendments regarding the assessment of agricultural dwelling-houses, 
and in the case of another member the main reservation was in effect a criticism 
of the limiting effect of the Committee’s term of reference, as he considered that 
only from a general consideration of the effects and incidence of rating could a 
satisfactory solution of the problem be found. In her important Minority Report 
Lady Ernest Simon sought to solve the problem of a serious change in the 
incidence of rates as between classes of dwellings by introducing what was in 
effect an amendment to the definition of gross value, by which gross values should 
be related to the general economic circumstances of the occupying class i. any 
locality where rental values exceeded those appropriate to the economic circum- 
stances of the occupying class. Our own Association’s Reconstruction Report 
discusses the question of increased assessments, and suggests that three main 
considerations would arise :— 

1. The net effect in rates actually payable by ratepayers. 
2. The effect on house building. 
3. The hardship likely to be caused by the increases. 


The findings, broadly speaking, were to the effect that house building would 
be so much influenced by considerations of great shortage and high demand 
that increased assessments would have no conceivable effect. On the other 
matters, increased rates and hardship, it was considered that present wage 
standards largely dispose of the question. In any event the Association made 
certain other recommendations concerning a revision of Government Grants 
and of existing partial and total exemption classes. In other words, they con- 
sidered that any attempt at “ full” assessment would be dependent on tempering 
the wind in other directions. 

Then, quite recently published, is Professor and Mrs. Hicks’s booklet 
on “ The Incidence of Local Rates in Great Britain.” Of this we had a limited 
pre-view at this year’s Conference, and the message it contains is that within the 
limited range of incomes covered by their enquiries the percentage of rates to. 
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the average family expenditure is not unduly high. The research was related 
to 1938 rent returns and to incomes corresponding with that same period 
obtained from the Ministry of Labour Cost-of-Living enquiry. Allowance must 
be made for the different standards of incomes now prevailing, and the authors 
make this comment : —“ But throughout all this, it will be important to remember 
that incomes have risen; if average incomes settle at the 1942 level (and they 
may well be not far short of that) poundages in the first phase could rise by 
50 per cent. above 1938 before 1938 rate-incomie proportion was restored. A 
considerable apparent rise is therefore possible before the general level of rates 
becomes as serious a matter as it was in the ’30s. Even then, what was serious 
was perhaps not the general level but the disparities between classes and areas.” 

What was clearly a probability of hardship on the strict application of the 
law of valuation in 1939 had gradually become something less following more 
recent investigations, and having regard to the present income levels it would 
seem that the importance of this question of hardship has declined except to 
the extent it exists as one of degree with certain classes of property, because we 
all will remember that it was with the smaller pre-war houses that under-assess- 
ment was most noticeable. Whilst a general average picture gives one impression, 
a more detailed. classification may give a rather different impression. At all 
events, it does seem that at the present time when incomes generally are so 
much higher, perhaps we have the best opportunity of raising the level of 
assessment, perhaps an opportunity which will never be quite so propitious again 
for such a transformation in the valuation lists. In other words we must examine 
this as an opportunity to do more than repeat the 1929 and 1934 adherence to 
controlled rents so that the 1939 controlled rents are improved upon. 

We have had various suggestions to digest. 1938 Rent Returns as a basis, 
values as at the Ist April, 1939, 1939 controlled rents, and so on, but all of 
these are clearly only going to achieve little more than a 1939 revaluation would 
have achieved—possibly a small advance, but not very much. We are facing a 
question now which is going to decide for the first time if a local valuation 
list can be regarded as a reliable guide or not, and anything which falls short 
of giving some place on the sheets of those lists to “free” rents at the present 
time will not secure a reliable list at all. 

The final sentences in the paper delivered by Professor Hicks at our Confer- 
ence last June are worthy of notice. His comments were by way of a construc- 
tive criticism of our own Association’s Reconstruction Report. He said, “ But 
in so far as the plan was put forward as a means of easing the position of rate- 
paying householders in face of the revaluation of their houses, my main point 
is that no such general easing of the position is any longer called for. As a 
result of the further rise in incomes which has occurred during the war and 
which is not yet finished, house property in general would still be under-valued 
in relation to any probable future level of free rents, even if it were valued quite 
relentlessly on the basis of the controlled (1939) rents. There may indeed be a 
case for the easing of the position of certain classes of householders; for instance, 
as we explained in “ Valuation for Rating ” we are in favour of some legal under- 
valuation (or de-rating) of new houses for a limited period, in order to prevent 
the rate charge from having an adverse influence on new building, such as it 
has had in Scotland, where valuations appear to be very strict and no concessions 
are made. But on the whole it is true to say that strict valuation on the 1939 
level will be needed to prevent poundages running away altogether. Even the 
strictest possible valuation is unlikely to prevent a considerable rise in rate 
poundages. What we shall need to be looking for in the situation which is 
already beginning to be upon us is not so much the means of making valuations 
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more palatable as a means of screwing valuations up beyond the controlled rent 
level. I do not know whether such a means can be discovered, but it is in thet 
direction that we ought to be looking.” 

Let us remember that Professor Hicks and his collaborators have gone into 
these kindred questions of valuation and the incidence of rates most thoroughly. 
Anybody who has read the two publications on these matters will have been 
impressed by their painstaking thoroughness and their complete candour in 
admitting all the limitations imposed by any broadly based enquiry. Further- 
more, let us remember that they are completely detached observers, a fact which 
must have considerable appeal to those highly placed administrators whose duty 
it is to seek information from all quarters when they must concern themselves 
with some matter of principle. For our part we represent a form of vested 
interest and so do our employers. All I can feel personally on this matter is 
that we have the right to make our contribution in this pursuit of perfection 
because we have a lot of experience behind us. Those employed by smaller 
authorities may stand to lose a great deal personally if any profound change is 
secured in the machinery of rating valuation, but I think we all would agree 
that if a better machine is the only thing to set matters right then a speculative 
cog in that new machinery, which will, we hope, be brightly polished and sweet 
running, is to be preferred to a more prominent flywheel on an out-worn model 
which is covered with rust and dust and badly needs lubrication. Let us 
approach the matter then in as detached a way as we can, because what I am 
about to suggest is likely to mean some outside intervention if this attempt 
at reasonably “ full” valuation is to be made. As you will see presently, I am 
not supposing anything is likely to happen regarding the formation of ad hoc 
bodies or of a central authority. I am, in fact, assuming that existing authorities 
will operate again, with the difference that in the preparation of the next draft 
list, at all events, local authorities will not be the sole arbiters. I say this 
because if an attempt is to be made to lift values to a true level it will not be 
found possible without some form of control. 

I therefore make the following suggestions : — 


1. Let approval be forthcoming to prepare provisional draft lists on the 
assumption that whatever evidence of “free” rents there is will be 
used to lift up the standard indicated by 1939 controlled rents. 

Let a decision as to the operation of these lists be suspended until there 
is clear evidence of what they will mean in every area. 

3. Let authority be given to introduce directing machinery at the stage 
when rental evidence is converted into gross values. 

4. Let the question of statutables be left open until a decision can be made 
only on the broad question as to whether or not present-day repair costs 
justify some amendment. 

In practice, then, rating authorities are instructed to press forward with 
the preliminary surveys and the issue of Section 40 returns. This will involve 
financial consideration, ‘but even if it is not found possible to avoid duplication 
with the preliminary work of tribunals, this important occasion might warrant 
the intr@Juction of some reimbursement if only on the grounds that smaller 
authorjpe s, called upon to function with full efficiency in the general interest, will 
require ¢ support in an undertaking they have probably never thoroughly 
carried out™before. 

A little“later on the control machinery must operate. I recall certain 
suggestions made by Lady Simon in her Minority Report as a member of the 
Departmental Committee, when she discussed a method of establishing a datum 
or pitch of valuation on typical classes of property by an independent tribunal 
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set up to operate in certain divisions into which the country would be divided, 
and I am wondering if, for this limited purpose of determining the extent of 
the addition in typical classes of dwelling to the 1939 values, something on similar 
lines might be introduced. 

The machinery suggested by Lady Simon provided for control through 
the Central Valuation Committee by way of the tribunals mentioned, but I am 
wondering if it might not be possible to operate through the Central Valuation 
Committee at the top by way of County Valuation Committees and, through 
them, regular conferences of valuation officers, with a final conference of rating 
authority representatives at which the ultimate adjustments can be agreed both 
in principle and in application. 

Broadly speaking, I suggest that the Section 40 returns would give a com- 
plete picture of 1939 controlled rents, and would equally clearly show the post- 
1939 “ free” rents. 

If certain classes of property are then indicated it should be possible to 
settle a basis of valuation throughout each area on 1939 controlled rents. Clearly 
the County Valuation Department staffs are not likely to remain idle in closely 
examining the pitch in each area on that basis, always provided that they are 
adequately staffed. This, again, may involve consideration of financial induce- 
ment, for there are still too many counties without a Valuation Department. 

Then it will be necessary to examine separately the volume and detail of 
evidence of “free” rents, and any adjustment to the controlled rent basis wiii 
depend to a large extent on an arbitrary addition based on the “free” rental 
evidence in each locality. Naturally, if the provisional draft lists operate, the 
County Valuation Committee through its staff must be prepared to carry an 
obligation to support local valuation officers in subsequent proceedings. 

I cannot see how we can avoid a somewhat arbitrary treatment of thc 
evidence of. “free” rents. This evidence must vary as between districts and 
even types of property, but if the evidence can be judged as a proportionate 
percentage both as to amount and as to volume some rationally fixed sliding 
scale agreed in areas by mutual consent seems to be the most satisfactory solu- 
tion. After all, predominating rental characteristics are going to decide the 
original basis values prior to adjustment, and some extension to this same 
approach would be desirable at the later stage. Perhaps in the subsequent 
discussion we shall see how this is viewed in its broad implications, and perhaps 
an examination of its detailed application will confirm it as a possible solution 
or reject it as impracticable. 

If it is agreed that in order to produce fairly accurate values there will have 
to be found some means of merging “ free” rents with controlled rents or taking 
“free” rents into account by some other means, then an attempt must be made 
to find a way to do it. Nobody is going to deny that without rent control rents 
would have rocketed. In the conditions that we now have to face the question 
is not so much one of principle as one of degree. Furthermore, it is difficult 
to see how we can fail to deal adequately with this question of assessment of 
house property when we are even to-day dealing with other types of property 
on the basis of their full present-day value. That position cannot continue, and 
if it is ever considered possible to legislate for special consideration of house 
property then the interests concerned with other types of property must not be 
overlooked, and I have no doubt that their objections will be strongly heard. 

I do not subscribe to the view that “free” rents are passing phantoms 
with no future. I incline to the view that many of them represent present-day 
values and certainly more accurately than most of the controlled rents. As I 
have remarked earlier, the determination of the “ fair” rents of the Ridley Report 
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would soon provide useful data once they started to appear, and I should be 

very surprised if “fair” rents do not result in marking up controlled rents very 

materially. Furthermore, we have been warned of past omissions to weight 
values in the direction of “free” rents, and I should like to add a comment of 

Lady Simon’s which is appropriate: —“ In any case this task could hardly be 

more difficult than the attempt to follow the problematical workings of the 

hypothetical tenant’s mind, particularly when he is contemplating renting one 
of the main railways on a yearly tenancy.” 

Now even when we reach our immediate goal, if ever we do, of preparing 
a sound provisional draft list, there will arise this question of hardship and the 
incidence of rating. My only comment on that is to say that at least there will 
be the opportunity of examining the situation with a solid foundation to start 
with—the provisional values themselves—and we shall no doubt have up-to-date 
cost-of-living returns and wage standards to set against them. Of course we 
shall have the extreme cases of hardship, which in any event are social problems 
requiring special consideration. My point is that there will be time enough 
for consideration to be given to the consequential problems once the evidence of 
provisional lists is available. Until they are available all is speculation and there- 
fore largely useless. 

The consequential problems are many, and not the least is one for which 
provisional lists will not provide an answer. That is the possible effect of 
higher values on new building. That is a question to which there is no certain 
answer. Perhaps we may find that although rates (assessments and poundages 
considered together) will rise, the demand for houses will be such as to show 
that there will be no retarding influence. Perhaps any possible influence in the 
more heavily rated areas will be offset by adjusted Exchequer Grants and 
differential housing subsidies. The comments made by Professor and Mrs. Hicks 
on this matter are very interesting indeed:—“ The conclusion to which our 
argument seems therefore to point is the desirability of differential housing sub- 
sidies. In those highly rated areas in which it is desired to encourage rebuilding, 
the cheapest way to get it is to give housing subsidies based on a formula, like 
the Block Grant formula, though naturally not taking the same things into 
account. Differential subsidies will always have more effect than a uniform 
subsidy, since they encourage building in the areas which are more highly 
subsidised rather than in others; the development of building would expand 
rateable value and thus relieve the pressure on the rates.” 

Briefly then to summarise my main points, I have indicated that in my 
view :— 

Existing valuation machinery is likely to continue for some time. 

The present rating system likewise will continue for some time. 

An early revaluation is desirable. 

Existing authorities should make a supreme effort to make a good job 

of it. 

Every effort should be made to establish a carefully prepared scheme of 

mutual assistance between rating authorities and rent tribunals. 

6. Since cost is an important matter, at least to smaller rating authorities, 
then any such scheme of mutual assistance might include some form 
of contribution towards expenses. 

7. Even if this scheme of financially supported mutual assistance is not 
possible, nevertheless some form of financial inducement should be avail- 
able for the purpose of preparing provisional draft lists in all cases where 
it is necessary to ensure a nation-wide minimum standard of efficiency 
in this connection. 
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8. There are certain minor ways in which the preliminary work can proceed 

piecemeal. 

9. It is desirable to attempt to reach a basis of valuation above the 1939 

controlled rent. 

10. A method of doing so must be found. 

11. Lists based on more accurate values would have many uses. 

12. The present wage level goes a long way to dispose of the possibility of 
hardship in applying the law properly. 

13. Our particular “ vested interest ” equips us to offer suggestions although 
in a scheme framed in the national interest our own individual interests 
must not be allowed to deter us in any efforts to improve the quality and 
usefulness of the duty we perform. 

14. Some form of control by way of strengthened County Valuation Staffs 
and regular conferences of local officers must operate to ensure that the 
draft lists, which should be regarded as provisional, are properly prepared. 

15. Any consequential problems of “free” valuation need not influence a 
decision to prepare provisional draft lists as these lists, when prepared, 
would help in any necessary enquiry into, and in finding any remedy 
for, such consequential problems as may arise. 

Throughout our national history reform has usually been a slow process, 
and perhaps we are the better for it. There have been instances no doubt when 
reform has been rapid and drastic, but that does not seem to have been the 
normal way of managing our affairs. Perhaps we are now on the threshold of 
an era which will force us to become acclimatised to quicker processes of accept- 
ance of new ideas. At any rate, although we are not likely to do more this 
afternoon than make a modest contribution towards securing greater efficiency 
and usefulness in functions where we have a part to play, I am sure of one 
thing—that behind the screen of anonymity surrounding us, there is a wealth 
of accumulated knowledge, a vast store of enthusiasm, and a strong desire on 
all our parts to spend our official lives striving to improve our functions in the 
nation’s interests. 


| Paper delivered by F. L. Othick, Valuation Officer, Herne Bay, at meeting 

of South-Eastern Counties Branch of the Incorporated Association of Rating 

and Valuation Officers at the Canterbury Guildhall, on the 14th December, 
1945.] 


The Secretariat of the United Nations 
By F. W. HOLDEN 


I 


[It is recognised by all serious students of international organisation that the 
establishment of a keen, efficient, loyal end contented Secretariat is a critical 
stage in the creation of an international authority. Sufficient thought has been 
given by the United Nations organisation in the Preparatory Commission and 
in the First Assembly to the problems of its Secretariat, and sufficient progress 
has been made in its establishment, for a short note to be attempted on its 
development, even at this early stage in the history of the whole organisation, 
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II 


The Charter was necessarily somewhat brief on the character, scope and 
functions of the Secretariat of the United Nations. Chapter XV, containing 
Articles 97 to 101 of the Charter, is the statement of fundamental principle, upon 
which all subsequent work on the Secretariat is based.1 Defining the Secretariat 
as “a Secretary-General and such staff as the organisation may require,” 
Article 97 provides that the Secretary-General shall be appointed by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council, the status of the 
Secretary-General at meetings of the General Assembly and of the specialised 
agencies being outlined in Article 98. Under Article 99 the Secretary-General 
is enabled to bring to the attention of the Security Council any matter “ which 
in his opinion may threaten the maintenance of international peace and security.” 
In both clauses of Article 100 the Charter seeks to protect the international 
character of the Secretariat—an indispensable condition for the future successful 
working of the whole organisation. Article 101 contains three clauses, of which 
Clause I gives the power of appointment of the Secretariat to the Secretary- 
General; Clause II provides that the Economic and Social Council and the 
Trusteeship Council shall have the staff required for their work, and Clause III 
defines the guiding principles to be followed in the establishment of the Secre- 
tariat; “ The paramount consideration in the employment of the staff and in 
the determination of the conditions of service shall be the necessity of securing 
the highest standards of efficiency, competence and integrity. Due regard shall 
be paid to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis 
as possible.” 

Given these brief but fundamental “ directives” in the Charter, the work 
of the Preparatory Commission on the Secretariat, both at the Executive Com- 
mittee stage and in the Preparatory Commission itself, was perforce of.a detailed 
and technical nature. The task of the Preparatory Commission was to define 
in further detail the general character and functions of the Secretariat; to fashion 
the general principles upon which it should be recruited and organised; to foresee, 
discuss and make recommendations upon the immediate problems facing the 
General Assembly for its decision in its first scssion and the Secretary-General 
after his appointment; and to take any admimstrative action in the meantime 
considered necessary. The Executive Committee in three months produced a 
report on the Secretariat covering almost every aspect of the problems of its 
initial establishment and the report of the Preparatory Commission traversed 
much the same ground. However, on certain questions of substance and prin- 
ciple, the Preparatory Commission was not prepared to go as far as the Executive 
Committee. For example, the Preparatory Commission, although strongly in 
support of the Executive Committee that the Secretariat should be organised as 
one functional unit, did not endorse a tentative scheme for the initial organisation 
of the Secretariat on this basis put forward by the Executive Committee? on the 
ground that it considered the hands of the Secretary-General should not be 
unnecessarily tied at the commencement of his office. For a similar reason and 
because it considered this to be a matter requiring study over a matter of months, 
the Preparatory Commission did not approve the tentative classification of posts 
in the Secretariat prepared by the Executive Committee.* Finally, the Prepara- 





1There are of course references elsewhere in the Charter to specific functions of the 
Secretary-General and Secretariat e.g. Article 12, Section 1, Article 20, Article 73(e), Article 
102, Article 105, Section 11, and Articles 7 and 13, Section 4 of the Statute of the Court 
of International Justice relating to the duties of the Secretary-General on the nomination 
and resignation of Judges. . , 

- ao of Executive Committee, page 78. See also minority ‘plan of Soviet delegation, 
page 84. 

3Tdem, page 79, 
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tory Commission were unable to make a recommendation to the First Assembly 
regarding the specific salary and emoluments of the Secretary-General, although 
the report is clear that these should be sufficient to enable “a man of eminence 
and high attainment” to take the post, because it considered that this was a 
question more properly for the early consideration of the First Assembly.! The 
remaining differences between the reports of the Preparatory Commission and the 
Executive Committee are largely of a drafting character. 

Thus the report of the Preparatory Commission (in particular Chapter VIII 
dealing with the Secretariat), the product of four months’ discussion by the 
Executive Committee and the Preparatory Commission and drawing upon the 
best available previous experience, particularly of the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat, became the definitive document on the Secretariat of the United Nations 
organisation, upon which any subsequent work by the General Assembly and the 
Secretary-General concerning the establishment and work of the Secretariat would 
be based. Section 1 of Chapter VIII presented a series of recommendations 
dealing with the appointment of the Secretary-General, the administrative struc- 
ture of the Secretariat, the principles that should govern recruitment, promotion, 
classification of posts, salaries, the rights and obligations of the staff, the duration 
of appointments and other matters affecting the administrative and staffing 
arrangements of the organisation. Section II examined in greater detail the 
basis of the recommendations proposed in Section I and was intended for the 
use and guidance of the Secretary-General in giving practical application and 
effect to the general principles and directives contained in Section I. Sections III 
and IV respectively were devoted to the Draft Provisional Staff Regulations, 
embodying the fundamental rights and obligations of the staff, and the Draft 
Provisional Staff Rules for the implementation of these regulations. 

At an early stage in its work the Preparatory Commission approved the 
establishment by the Executive Secretary of an Advisory Group of Experts 
composed of nine members? under the chairmanship of Mr. Eric Biddle of the 
United States Bureau of the Budget. Since its members were experts on 
Personnel and Financial problems, they did not commit their respective Govern- 
ments by the recommendations of the Group, and broadly its task was to advise 
and assist the Administrative and Budgetary Committee of the Preparatory Com- 
mission and, later, of the First Assembly, “ with respect to the plans for adminis- 
trative, budgetary and personnel programmes of the organisation ” and to elaborate 
provisional plans in these fields to assist the Secretary-General in the period imme- 
diately after his appointment. Gathering a large planning staff, mainly of United 
States origin, as it went along, the Advisory Group played an indispensable part 
in preparing the ground and making recommendations upon many problems of a 
highly technical character.” 


Ill 


The First Assembly upon the recommendation of the General Committee 
assigned Chapter VIII of the Preparatory Commission’s report on the Secretariat, 
along with Chapter IX: on Finance, to the Administrative and Budgetary Com- 
mittee, presided over by Mr. Faris Al Khoury (Syria), for its consideration and 











1 The Executive Committee proposed that the salary of the Secretary-General should 
be $20,000, free of tax, with a “representation ” allowance of $15,000. 

2 The membership of the Advisory Group of Experts at the termination of its activities 
was: Mr. Eric Biddle (U.S.A.), Dr. Ivan Kerno (Czechoslovakia), Mr. Victor Demidoff 
(U.S.S.R.), Mr. Hugo Gouthier (Brazil), Mr. Hubert Hubac (France), Mr. Seymour Jackling 
(South Africa), Mr. B. J. de Leeuw (Netherlands), Sir William Matthews (U.K.) and 
Dr. Tsung-Kien Tseng (China). 

3 For a full account of the work of the Advisory Group, see Document A/C.5/42 of 
the documents of the First Assembly. 
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report to the Assembly. At its second meeting on 19th January, general approval 
was expressed with the idea, advanced particularly by Senator Vandenberg 
(U.S.A.), that the Committee should not embark upon a detailed discussion of 
subjects already adequately covered by the report of the Preparatory Commission, 
because the agenda of the Committee included many items, upon which it had 
to make recommendations to the Assembly, which had not come before the 
Preparatory Commission. At its subsequent meetings, the Fifth Committee 
adopted in substance many of the recommendations of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion on the character, scope and functions of the Secretariat with but few drafting 
amendments and little discussion. The valuable work done by the Preparatory 
Commission thus enabled the Administrative and Budgetary Committee to devote 
its attention to the urgent problems calling for decision by the First Assembly, 
but, in spite of the relative ease and speed with which the Committee approved 
the report of the Preparatory Commission on the Secretariat, the Committee held 
seventeen meetings altogether, the most of any of the Main Committees. 

It was concerned, firstly, with making a recommendation to the Assembly 
upon the salary and allowances of the Secretary-General in view of the imminence 
of the appointment of the first holder of the office. At its second meeting the 
Committee appointed a Sub-Committee of ten under the chairmanship of Senator 
Vandenberg to examine the question. The Sub-Committee held two meetings, 
at which almost ten different views were at first expressed on the actual salary 
and allowance to be paid to the Secretary-General. By dint, however, of strik- 
ing an arithmetical average between the amounts favoured by each delegate, 
the Sub-Committee was able unanimously to recommend to the main Committee 
that the salary of the Secretary-General should be $20,000, free of tax, together 
with a “representation ” allowance of $20,000 and an official residence. The 
Committee approved the recommendation of the Sub-Committee unanimously at 
its third meeting on 22nd January, and the recommendation passed the General 
Assembly at its seventeenth plenary sccsion on 24th January. The Sub-Com- 
mittee, having acquired a reputation, largely throuugh the personality of its 
chairman, for presenting unanimous recommendations, was next given the task 
of examining the salaries and allowances of Assistant Secretaries-General and 
Directors, upon which the Advisory Group had made a report. Again the Sub- 
Committee was able to make a unanimous recommendation to the effect that 
the salary of an Assistant Secretary-General should be $13,500 per annum, free 
of tax, with an allowance of $7,500 to $11,000, and the salary of a “ top-ranking ” 
Director should be $11,000 per annum, with an allowance of $3,000 to 
$6,000 (the actual allowances paid to be at the discretion of the Secretary- 
General). Although there was considerable discussion on this recommendation 
in the Main Committee that these salaries and allowances were on the low side, 
the recommendation was approved unanimously, but with three delegations 
abstaining. 

The next problem placed before the Sub-Committee, but only after a long 
discussion in the Main Committee on whether it should go to the Sub-Committee, 
was of a more contentious nature; should members of the Secretariat pay a tax 
on their salaries? Raised originally in a memorandum by the United States 
delegation, there were three main problems for consideration (a) whether the 
emoluments of the staff of the organisation should be immune from income tax 
levied by member nations, (b) whether some form of income tax should be levied 
by the Organisation, and (c) how the net salaries of all officials bearing similar 
responsibilities should be equalised pending agrement on (a). The Sub-Com- 
mittee was more divided on this question than in its previous discussions. There 
were the supporters of the proposal of the Advisory Group that the organisation 
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itself should levy some form of taxation. On the other hand, Senator Vandenberg, 
speaking as United States delegate, considered that he could not prejudice by his 
vote the attitude Congress may take on the exemption from United States taxa- 
tion of any United States nationals employed by U.N.O. Speaking, however, as 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee, he suggested that the main recommendation 
of the Sub-Committee should be: “The Sub-Committee believes that there is 
no alternative to the proposition that tax exemption for United Nations organisa- 
tion salaries is indispensable to equity among its member nations and equality 
among its personnel.” The Sub-Committee unanimously approved this sugges- 
tion, the Chairman, however, reserving his position. It recommended further, 
but not without dissentient votes, that the Budget should carry a contingent 
appropriation to enable the salaries of officials to be equalised, who were never- 
theless called upon to pay national taxation, and that an examination of the tax 
contribution plans should be made in detail by the Secretary-General. This 
recommendation was the subject of approximately five hours and ten minutes 
discussion at two consecutive whole meetings of the Main Committee, many of 
the delegates apparently considering that this was a matter upon which they were 
called upon to speak. The upshot of this long discussion was that an amendment 
was moved to the Sub-Committee’s recommendation by the delegate for Mexico, 
to the effect that the contributions of member nations should be increased to the 
extent that they call upon their nationals, who are members of the Secretariat, 
to pay national taxation, and was accepted by seventeen votes to eleven. Opinion 
on this amendment appeared to have softened towards the end of the session, 
because in the discussion on the Rapporteur’s report at the sixteenth meeting on 
this question, the Netherlands delegate presented a revised resolution on this 
amendment, which gave power to the Secretary-General only to explore “ methods 
of assuring as soon as possible the application of the principle of equity amongst 
all members” with any member nation, whose nationals on the Secretariat con- 
tinue to pay national taxation. The Netherlands resolution was adopted by 12 
votes to 8. 


At the conclusion of its debate on tax exemption the Committee had largely 
disposed of its early problems on the Secretariat. Apart from approving a resolu- 
tion of the United States delegation permitting the Secretary-General to continue 
the employment of members of the staff of the Preparatory Commission up to 
Ist April, 1946, and appointing representatives to a joint sub-committee with 
Committee 6 to consider the salaries of the judges of the International Court of 
Justice, the Committee, thenceforward, was mainly concerned with the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Group of Experts on the more technical financial 
problems connected with the Secretariat-children’s allowances, educational allow- 
ances, installation allowances, a staff retirement scheme and the appropriation for 
the Secretariat in the first Budget of the organisation. The Committee raised 
no objection to the proposal of $135 for each child per annum, and educational 
allowances of $150 on a similar basis, but recommended that the Secretary- 
General should submit a final scheme for consideration at the September session 
to come into operation at the beginning of 1947. The Committee were also 
prepared to concur in the proposal of the Advisory Group that the Secretary- 
General should be left to work out his own scheme of installation allowances. 
Similarly, the Committee approved in principle the immediate establishment of 
a Provident Fund, to which all members of the Secretariat would contribute, and 
recommended that the Secretary-General should prepare a retirement scheme, 
taking into account the recommendations of the Advisory Group of Experts, to 
come into operation at the beginning of 1947 after submission to the September 
session, 
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The discussion of the Provisional Budget, presented by the Advisory Group, 
occupied the main attention of the Committee over the latter part of its sessions, 
and the appropriation for the Secretariat received particular criticism. The 
Advisory Group, making the best estimates possible in the circumstances, sub- 
mitted Budget estimates totalling $24,978,000, of which the major part was an 
appropriation of over $17,000,000 for the Secretariat. This proposed appropria- 
tion for the Secretariat, based on an estimated employment of 2,726 persons by 
the organisation at the end of 1946, was strongly challenged, particularly by the 
Soviet delegate, Professor Boris Stein, on the reasonable ground that the organisa- 
tion could not possibly recruit and employ such a large number of people by the 
end of the year. However, since this estimate had been prepared, the General 
Assembly had approved a recommendation of the General Committee that the 
second part of the First Session should be held in September, and not in April 
as originally intended, and, on the ground that the organisation would therefore 
need to recruit less staff during 1946, the Advisory Group were able to present a 
revised and reduced estimate, without committing themselves to a definite figure 
of the total staff to be employed, for the expenses of the Secretariat amounting 
to $16,510,570. Not without further discussion and further criticism from the 
Soviet delegate, the Committee approved this appropriation at its fourteenth 
meeting. 

The benefit of the long and careful consideration given to its recommenda- 
tions by the Committee during seventeen sessions was reaped in the readiness 
of the General Assembly at its thirty-first session on 13th February to accept 
without dissension the Rapporteur’s reports and the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. The Belgian delegation, however, made certain reservations on the ques- 
tion of tax exemption in consequence of the resolution adopted at the sixteenth 
meeting of the Committee. 


IV 


Mr. Trygve Lie after the conclusion of the First Assembly in London 
announced with promptitude his appointments to the top posts in the Secretariat. 
He has appointed, as Assistant Secretary-Generals in charge of the main depart- 
ments of the Secretariat, Mr. A. A. Sobolev (U.S.S.R.) for Security Council 
affairs, Mr. Adrian Pelt (Netherlands) in charge of Conference and General 
Services, Ambassador Benjamin Cohen (Chile) for information services, Professor 
Henry Laugier (France) for social affairs, Dr. Ivan Kerno (Czechoslovakia) for 
legal matters, Dr. Victor Hoo (China) for Trusteeship Council affairs, Mr. A. D. K. 
Owen (U.K.) for economic affairs, and Mr. John B. Hutson (U.S.A.) for Financial 
and Secretariat services. In addition, with the rank of Director, Mr. Abraham H. 
Feller (U.S.A.) has been appointed General Counsel and Mr. Cordier (U.S.A.) 
Executive Assistant to the Secretary-General.2 Although these appointments are 
somewhat over-weighted with nationals of the “Big Five,” yet the Secretary- 
General has recruited an able and distinguished team, most of whom have been 
concerned with the growth of the organisation in various ways from the beginning. 
With their aid he can begin the task of the recruitment of the remainder of the 
Secretariat with confidence. 





1The break-up of this appropriation is as follows: (a) Personnel Services, 5,875,000; 
(b) Provident Fund contributions by the Organisation, 285,750; (c) Allowance and hospi- 
tality expenses, 221,000; (d) Travel expenses on official business, 529,000; (e) Costs of 
removal of U.N. headquarters to interim site, 3,610,000; (f) Rentals, etc., 3,470,000; (¢) 
Furniture, etc., 2,520,000—all totals in U.S. dollars. 

2 Mr. Owen held the post of Executive Assistant to the Secretary-General for a short 
time before being promoted to Assistant Secretary-General. Mr. Eric H. Biddle, the Chair- 
man of the Advisory Group of Experts, becomes Special Assistant for Administration and 
Finance, 
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As many matters relating to the Secretariat were left for the subsequent 
decision of the Secretary-General after the conclusion of the First Assembly in 
London—the provisional grading of posts, provisional salary scales for such posts, 
the employment of the staff of the Preparatory Commission in the organisation as 
well as the preparation of final schemes for staff retirement, children’s and educa- 
tional allowances—it is too early to attempt any definitive survey of the problems 
of recruitment of main body of the Secretariat. It is probable that the Secretary- 
General will proceed on somewhat cautious lines, until the shape and contours 
of the work of the organisation as a whole emerges, before embarking on too many 
final decisions on the Secretariat and making too many permanent appointments 
to the staff. Upon the work done between February and September 1946, in 
providing a form and substance to the general principles elaborated by the 
Preparatory Commission and approved by the First Assembly, amid the other 
pressing business of the organisation, will largely depend the future efficient 
working of the Secretariat in the United Nations Organisation as a whole. 


The Australian Problem’ 
By A. J. GREENFELD, A.F.I.A., A.A.I.S., A.A.C.A., Dip. Comm. 


HERE are two points of view in Australia regarding post-war affairs. The 

first looks at the situation as a mass of problems and difficulties to be over- 
come in order to get the political, economic, and social system back to its pre- 
war condition. The second does not primarily concern itself with s»ch problems 
and difficulties, but looks at the very confusion and flexibility of the situation 
as an opportunity to promote economic and social developments designed to 
make the post-war conditions better than the pre-war. 

It is taken for granted that as a result of this war there may be general 
confusion and economic and social instability. But it is also recognised that the 
war will leave us with an inheritance of experience of public administration, and 
the consciousness of the power of communal effort to achieve economic and 
social aims. If, therefore, we are more or less in agreement as to the objectives 
to be sought, and are prepared to face boldly the dilemmas presented by a chang- 
ing world, we can, it is generally believed, move consciously and intelligently 
towards a greatly improved political, economic, and social system. 

A majority in the Government and among the politically minded citizens 
now hold the view that we can bring within the field of human decision those 
changes which up to date have been “ governed” by blind economic forces. It 
is thought that the choice before us is either to revert to the unsatisfactory 
pre-war conditions or to advance to a higher plane of human activity. In other 
words, to attempt to rebuild the so-called “ free ” economy based upon individual 
choice and freedom of enterprise, of which unemployment and the alternation of 
booms and slumps were characteristics; or to go on, by the use of the knowledge 
and experience we have acquired during the war, to an economy still mainly 
one of private ownership and enterprise, but with an increasing responsibility on 
the Government for the planning of the allocation of resources, primarily for the 
purpose of achieving such social objectives as a high and stable level of employ- 
ment, a rising standard of living for the people, and the development of our 
national resources, coupled with security and opportunity for the individual. 

1Winning Essay for 1945 in the Sir George Murray Essay Competition for the 
Australian Groups. 118 
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It is recognised that our capacity as a nation to undertake such advance will 
be determined largely by our mental attitude towards the problems confronting 
us and our willingness to take the necessary measures to overcome them. There 
seems to be a great danger that when the war comes to an end the people may 
fall into a state of inertia as a result of the strain of years of war, and be unwilling 
to strive further. k 

During the war we have lived at an emotional pitch more intense than can 
be expected to be sustained for a long period. In the early stages of the war we 
were called upon to face great dangers and to strain our capacity to the utmost. 
But already there is a noticeable tendency for our concentration to slacken. Even 
as the people of England are said to talk of the “ 1940 spirit ” as something of 
which they are proud, but as something now past, so we in Australia are aware 
rF . degree of relaxation from the concentrated and intense endeavours of early 

943. 

There is also the danger that a large proportion of the population will be so 
occupied dealing with difficult problems of adjustment in their individual lives, 
that they will have little time or inclination to take an interest in public affairs, 
without which government plans can stand little chance of success. 

It is expected that in the post-war period the psychological outlook of the 
people will be very unstable. Their present occupations, which have given 
purpose to their lives during the last five years will, in many cases, no longer 
exist. They will be obliged to adapt themselves to new tasks, new social purposes, 
and new environments. Many of them, not only servicemen but also workers on 
national projects in the interior and up the far north, will return to domestic and 
personal relationships which have become strange and unreal. 

In view of this anticipated weariness of the people and their. absorption 
with their own personal post-war problems, there will, I believe, be a need for a 
very virile leadership by those members of the community who are entrusted 
with the task of public administration. In order that we may undertake such 
leadership, we must give consideration now to the problems which will have 
to be faced later on, in order that we may devise appropriate remedial and/or 
preventive measures. 

I shall now proceed to particularise some of the more important aspects of 
the matter, and to indicate the steps which it is considered in Australia should be 
taken to deal with the various problems, which may be classified under the head- 
ings of industrial, social, and international. 


I.— INDUSTRIAL 


(a) Accumulation of Demand for Goods 


The war has now been in progress for five years, during the greater part 
of which time many classes of goods have not been available for purchase by the 
general public. In the last couple of years or so, many goods have disappeared 
entirely from the market. 

To some extent, of course, the opportunity to consume such goods has been 
lost for ever. For example, there is unlikely to be any greatly increased post-war 
demand for foodstuffs and similar perishable goods because of war-time rationing. 
On the other hand, it is certain that in the immediate post-war period people will 
wish to buy many classes of durable consumers’ goods, such as linen, clothing, 
furniture, refrigerators, and other household equipment which they have had to 
manage without during the last few years. 

Furthermore, it has not been possible to keep in a state of good repair and 
to replace to the proper extent the capital equipment of our country. Houses 
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buildings, roads, railways, power stations, plant and machinery, and stocks have 
depreciated or have been depleted as a result of which there will be an enormous 
potential demand to bring such capital equipment up to the standard required 


for post-war purposes. 


(b) Accumulation of Purchasing Power 


During the war the people as a whole have been in receipt of an income 
greatly in excess of that which it has been possible to spend on goods and services. 

This excess has not been appreciably reduced even by the high levels of 
taxation or by the public subscription to government loans. Statistics indicate 
that there has been a steady accumulation of deposits in Savings Banks, of ordinary 
bank balances, of hoarded bank notes, and of other forms of purchasing power 
in the hands of the people. It has been estimated that people already hold 
purchasing power amounting to more than £550,000,000 in excess of the assets 
of a liquid nature which, judging by pre-war standards, they would have been 
expected to need. 

It seems certain that this excess purchasing power will result in a demand 
for goods and services greatly in excess of post-war current production. It is 
expected that there will be some addition to goods available for current consump- 
tion from the disposal of war-time stocks and from imports if we are able to 
draw upon our reserves to pay for them. Such addition is not, however, likely 
to have any noticeable influence on the demand for post-war Australian goods. 
So in the absence of strict controls of prices and of consumption this excess 
purchasing power must inevitably lead to an inflationary rise in prices. 

It is, however, not certain just how much of the purchasing power at present 
held by the people is in fact “excess” in the strict sense of the word. It is 
recognised that pretty well all of the people in the lower income groups before 
the war held reserves of purchasing power much below that which they desire 
to hold. Thus so far as the increase in purchasing power is in the hands of 
people whose income consists of salary or wages, it is likely to be relatively stable 
in the post-war period, being regarded as a reserve by such people which it has 
not been possible for them to build up before, but which having now been 
acquired will be looked upon as a more or less permanent necessity. 

Another anticipated stabilising factor is that the amount of money actually 
held either in cash or in bank deposits appears to be largely a matter of habit. 
The deposits in the Savings Banks, for instance, have in past years shown surpris- 
ing stability, having been reduced only in times of unemployment and falling 
incomes to meet the then current emergencies. In this connection it is to be 
noted that despite a very substantial growth of Savings Bank deposits and other 
forms of liquid assets during the 1914-1918 war, there was no decline nor any 
appreciable slackening in their rate of growth until the 1929 depression. 

It is easy, therefore, to over-estimate the post-war weight of the accumulation 
of purchasing power. In any case, however, it is certain that there will be enough 
excess purchasing power in the hands of the people to represent a very real threat 
to price stability. Such excess will almost certainly be greater than will be 
capable of handling by any financial measures such as the flotation of funding 
loans or a capital levy. Furthermore, it is generally recognised that the people’s 
willingness to hold money balances depends upon their belief in reasonable 
stability in the value of money. If there is any serious or widespread lack of 
confidence in such stability even a small amount of excess purchasing power, or 
even no excess at all, could be a threat to the stability of the economy. 

It is suggested, therefore, that sufficient controls of prices and of consumption 
will have to be maintained so long as it is necessary to prevent any potential 
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threat of excess purchasing power from becoming actual, which would result 
in a rising level of prices and induce a fear of inflation among the people who 
possess money balances and other forms of liquid assets. : 


(c) Control of Prices 


Generally speaking, in Australia, as in other countries, it has been the policy 
to maintain prices as near to pre-war level as possible. There have, nevertheless, 
been some radical changes, some of which may contain seeds of trouble in the 
post-war period. 

For example, the prices of imports and of goods manufactured to replace 
imports have in many cases risen sharply. Industrialists may find themselves 
with stocks bought at inflated prices and their means of production expanded at 
costs too high to meet post-war competition. The cost of building materials has 
increased, and in view of the world-wide shortages which have contributed thereto, 
such increase may persist for many years. In addition, the prices of some primary 
products have been much higher than in the pre-war period, mainly because of 
shortages coupled with heavy war-time demands both in Australia and overseas. 

It is expected that such shortages of primary products and foodstuffs will be 
aggravated in the immediate post-war period when the European countries 
commence to import goods for the purpose of sustenance and rehabilitation. If 
the experience of the 1914-18 war is any indication, such shortage will tend to a 
substantial increase in prices and will create problems of subsequent adjustment. 
However, provided that prices are kept under control, such problems need not 
be very acute. 

It is now considered that prices of primary products in the pre-war period 
were unduly low as compared with the prices obtained for manufactured goods. 
Producers of manufactured goods accepted too readily the relatively low standard 
of living imposed upon the producers of the raw materials and foodstuffs for 
which the manufactured goods were exchanged. 

We look forward, therefore, to an increase in the prices of primary products, 
as being desirable to create a more equitable exchange value between such goods 
and manufactured articles. It is considered to be possible to sustain a reasonable 
increase in the price of primary products if a high level of employment and 
economic activity is maintained not only in Australia but also in the other major 
countries of the world. 


(d) Income 

Even as there have been radical changes in the level of prices, so there have 
been changes in the level of money incomes. The transfers of man-power have 
in many cases been accompanied by changes in income. Particularly have rural 
workers who have entered the Services and war-time manufacturing industries 
received higher and more regular remuneration. So, too, have women who were 
transferred from domestic duties to employment in factories. Similarly, the 
training of unskilled workmen for jobs with varying degrees of skill has placed 
them in a higher income class. In addition to such changes in rates of pay, the 
majority of workers have received higher incomes by reason of overtime and more 
continuous employment. 

Similarly, the incomes of the employing class have risen also. Primary 
producers, by reason of more stable prices and a higher level of demand, have 
been in receipt of greater net incomes. Industrialists generally have also enjoyed 
bigger turnovers and higher net profits, behind which taxation has lagged con- 
siderably. 
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It is, however, doubtful whether present incomes can be maintained in the 
post-war period, but the people generally are of the opinion that they should not 
suffer reductions unless absolutely unavoidable, and so this is one of the facts 
which the Government might bear in mind when formulating its future policies. 


(e) Man-power 

In June, 1943, there were approximately 700,000 men in the Services, to 
build up which the man-power formerly engaged in civil industry had been 
considerably reduced. For example, from primary industries 180,000 men had 
been withdrawn, i.e. about 31 per cent. of the number engaged therein in 1939; 
from building and construction 160,000, i.e. more than 48 per cent.; from com- 
merce and finance, 115,000, i.e. not quite 30 per cent.; and from mining 20,000, 
i.e. nearly 28 per cent. 

A similar transfer to, and concentration of man-power, has occurred in the 
war industries, the number of men engaged in the manufacturing industries 
having risen to a total of about 550,000, of which no fewer than 400,000 are 
engaged in production for war purposes. In addition, the number of women in 
industry of all kinds has reached 800,000, i.e. approximately 150,000 above the 
1939 figure. 

Such figures give some idea of the extraordinary changes that have occurred 
during the last five years in the uses to which our man-power has been put. They 
also give some indication of the enormous transfer problem which will have to 
be faced when demobilisation begins. It is considered that this post-war probiem 
will not be solved without very comprehensive plans for the training and placement 
of labour. 


(f) Production and Distribution of Goods 

Even as manpower has been rearranged to meet war-time exigencies, so has 
the whole of our productive and distributive machinery been reorganised. 

Many millions of pounds have been diverted to the production of capital 
equipment of all kinds, much of which was specifically designed for war purposes 
and so may not be adaptable to peace-time conditions. To that extent it is 
expected that this development of our capital structure will prove wasteful. 

The most outstanding change is noticeable in the relatively enormous growth 
of our heavy and light engineering industries, which normally provide for produc- 
tion of plant and consumers’ goods of a durable nature. 

It seems probable that in the post-war period such industries will be capable 
of providing for the maintenance and replacement of capital equipment and 
durable consumers’ goods on a greater scale than Australia alone will require. A 
contraction in such industries is, therefore, to be expected, but by careful planning 
much can be done to avoid waste and disruption of the economy. 


(g) Development 


In Australia the opinion is held that development of our natural resources 
is a requirement of national defence, and that unless we demonstrate our willing- 
ness and ability to make the most of such resources, we will be unable to justify 
our exclusive right to this great continent. The present generation quite rightly 
recognises the value to future generations of capital investment which is designed 
to produce benefits for the community as a whole. 

Since private enterprise has in the past failed so to build up our national 
resources that we could feel secure from aggression, it seems that this is a field 
in which the national government will have to take the initiative and do most of 
the work. Such projects would be on a large scale, and would include rural and 
urban electrification; water conservation and irrigation; geological surveys, re- 
afforestation; and construction and maintenance of arterial roads. 
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II.—Socta 
(a) Employment 

There seems to be little doubt that in the minds of the mass of the people a 
job is the primary consideration of their lives. Any plan for the post-war period 
must, therefore, if it is to be based realistically upon the desires of the people, 
place a high and stable level of employment first among its objectives. 

A characteristic of the full employment attained during the war has been 
the careful examination which it has been necessary for the man-power authorities 
to bestow upon the uses to which labour has been put, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing priorities, whereas in the pre-war period the question of priorities did 
not arise, for there was always a pool of unemployed waiting to be engaged for 
any project. It has been said that the one and only virtue of periods of wide- 
spread unemployment is that projects can then be undertaken the immediate 
benefits of which are relatively small. During the last depression many such 
projects were undertaken which have been found to be very useful in this war, 
but which would have been impossible to carry out in periods of high employ- 
ment because they would have been too low in the order of priorities. 

It is not expected that we shall obtain a perfect allocation of resources in 
an economy planned with a view to full employment. It is admitted that judgment 
as to what will constitute a perfect allocation will be dependent upon the objec- 
tives sought, and in that regard there will be ample room for disagreement. But 
even if agreement were arrived at about the objectives, mistakes in administration 
are likely to be made. But that would not be a very serious reflection on the 
government, for the bankruptcy courts are full of evidence that even “ private 
enterprisers ” are always making blunders in their own small spheres, for which 
the community has to pay in the long run. 

I hold the view that it is improbable that any misapplication of the national 
resources could have such a detrimental effect on the national economy as may be 
experienced if such resources are left undeveloped or are insufficiently used. 


(b) Rising Standard of Living 

Every day the people are becoming more conscious of the increasing 
efficiency and productivity of human labour with the knowledge and technical 
equipment now at its disposal. It is generally believed that a better standard of 
living is now possible not only for the people in the higher ranges of income, but 
also for those at the other end of the scale. 

Evidence of this appears in demands for more and better food, clothing, and 
the other goods and services entering into everyday consumption; in the demand 
for a steady and progressive improvement in the physical environment, for better 
houses and household equipment, for adequately planned towns, for safe and 
convenient work-places, and for provision of other amenities of individual and 
community life; and in the demand that there shall be open to all people, to be 
availed of according to their capacity, the most generous educational and cultural 
opportunities. 

These demands reflect a very significant change in the attitude of the people 
towards the economic, political, and social system. They are no longer content 
to let the system be judged by its capacity to provide private individuals with 
profits, or even by the technical excellence of the goods and services produced. 
It is recognised that the major part of a man’s life is devoted to production, and 
that the remaining part of his life is considerably influenced. by the organisation 
necessary for such production. It is therefore, suggested that the true test of an 
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economic system is not so much the flow of goods and services which it provides, 
as the kind of life which it imposes upon those who have to live in accordance 
with it. 

There is, consequently, an increasing demand that the system should be so 
planned as to provide adequately for the necessities and amenities of life, which 
suggests that new valucs will have to replace many of those upon which deter- 
minations have in the past been based—such new values to apply to the 
relationships between the various kinds of economic activity, and to a higher plane 
of physical environment than has been possible in the past by the traditional 
measures of efficiency. 

The opinion seems to be that decisions as to how capital equipment, 
materials, and labour are to be used should be made increasingly by public bodies 
acting under communal influences, rather than by individuals, although it is not 
proposed at present to interfere in the private ownership of such capital equipment 
and materials by the individual. 

Such development of communal decisions in the field of economic activity 
will raise the question of the standards by which such decisions are to be made. 
To a certain extent, the means for dealing with that problem are already becoming 
clear. For example, it is now possible for specialists to lay down objective 
standards of requirements in certain fields of consumption which are sufficiently 
valid for general application. In the matter of nutrition, for instance, despite 
uncertainty and difference of opinion, standards of human requirements upon 
which a food policy can be based are now capable of determination. 

It is, however, considered to be neither possible nor desirable for such 
objective standards to be applied in all fields of consumption. But the opinion 
is generally held that the establishment of minimum standards, which could form 
the basis of production and import of goods essential to the maintenance of health 
and efficiency is not only desirable but also possible. Above such minimum 
standard there would be ample scope for the exercise of individual choice according 
to one’s means and inclinations. 


(c) Security 

There are differences of opinion about security for the individual. Some 
people declare that any emphasis on security will be evidence of decadence, and 
that adventure rather than security should be the aim. They say that there is 
nothing more depressing than the prospect of a life in which the individual will 
pass from one form of government protection to another; a life in which the 
individual, while escaping the darkness of destitution, may also miss the light of 
achievement and drift along in a state of servile dependence. 

On the other hand, other people say that such a picture completely mis- 
interprets the purpose of measures to provide security for the individual; that 
there is no greater hindrance to the spirit of adventure than a consciousness of 
insecurity; and that the experience of the 1929 Depression completely destroyed 
the belief that insecurity is an effective stimulus to endeavour, for during that 
period it was very difficult to persuade people to leave localities where there were 
prospects of only intermittent employment because of their fear that they might 
thereby be deprived of what little security they did have. It is, therefore, thought 
that with the fear of insecurity removed there will be more willingness among the 
people to face changes and to accept risks. 

The opinion is, however, generally held that willingness to face change and 
accept risks is not enough—there must be opportunity too. Any plan of security 
must, therefore, be backed by an economic policy of employment and development, 
in which there will be opportunity for the individual, and in which he will not 
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need to rely upon the protection of a security guaranteed by the government. It 
is thought that a system of social security which would be complete in its provision 
of protection from the basic fears which beset mankind in an industrial world; 
but which, because of successful economic policy, would seldom, if ever, have to 
be invoked, is the desideratum. 


(d) Communal or Individual Objectives 


The decision to apply our resources to the objectives of full employment, 
rising standards of living, and security, may oblige us to sacrifice other objectives 
more individual than communal in character. 

It is generally considered that the main objectives of reconstruction are of 
a communal nature because they affect the mass of the people and will be achieved 
only by social or collective action. Even as our concentration on the war has 
involved the sacrifice of many things which we individually would like to have 
enjoyed, so the acceptance in the post-war period of social aims carries with it the 
willingness to sacrifice some individual objectives. 

For example, in order to achieve full employment, it is agreed that we must 
be prepared to devote a large proportion of our resources to capital projects which 
will not produce immediate satisfaction or enjoyment, and to forgo expenditure 
on many forms of current enjoyment. That policy may, however, be difficult of 
acceptance by many people who have during the war sacrificed their individual 
desires to a considerable degree, and who may be unwilling to give up the 
immediate and personal satisfactions in the early post-war period for the more 
indefinite and less tangible communal benefits of the distant future. 


(e) Freedom of the Individual 


If by deliberate communal decision it is resolved to devote a large proportion 
of our resources to certain objectives, it will be necessary to prevent frustration of 
such aim by the actions of individuals working for their own ends. 

For example, to meet the accumulated shortage of houses, already estimated 
at about 250,000, the Government has decided to embark upon a home-building 
programme in the post-war period greatly in excess of anything attempted before 
in Australia. Private homes, however, will not be the only claimants upon the 
available supplies of building material and labour. They will have to compete 
with schools, hospitals, factories, offices, hotels, public works, and other forms of 
construction. It is anticipated that it will be impossible for all of such claims to 
be fully met, for there are limits to the rate at which the supplies of materials and 
labour can be increased. If homes are to be built, and particularly for those classes 
of the community which are most in need of them, some other building projects 
will have to wait. Priorities, therefore, will have to be established for the allocation 
of finance, materials, and labour to the forms of construction which are considered 
to be most essential. 

Similarly, there will have to be control of prices to prevent the relative 
shortage of materials leading to rising prices. The existence of some machinery 
to ensure that first things come first seems, therefore, to be a prerequisite of any 
form of government in the immediate post-war period. That does not mean that 
all of the war-time controls will have to be retained. It is expected that the vast 
majority of them will quickly pass into well-earned oblivion, and the remainder 
will be retained only to the extent to which they are required to attain and preserve 
an economy of full employment. 

It is interesting to observe the functions which the limited controls still 
necessary would be performing in such an economy. It is recognised that in any 
system some form of elasticity, some buffer, as it were, against changes in demand, 
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is required. In the economy of pre-war days, such buffer was provided by the 
body of unemployed. Fluctuations in demand for goods and services were 
reflected in changes in the level of unemployment, and the system retained its 
elasticity by reason of the fact that it rarely reached a level of full employment, 
upon which event the normal elasticity of the system was destroyed. For then 
any further increase in demand for goods and services resulted in rising prices, 
inflation, and ultimate collapse. During the war experience has shown that if 
the tendency to rising prices and to inflation is to be retarded, increasing demand 
must be prevented from showing itself in changing prices. 

It is, therefore, anticipated that in the post-war economy of full employment 
the elasticity will be provided by changes in the intensity with which control of 
prices is exercised. Under such a scheme, where the amount of resources devoted 
to investment projects was sufficiently in excess of what people would normally 
save to maintain a slight but persistent shortage of labour in relation to the 
demands for it, but not sufficient to lead to pressure on prices, the control would 
be relatively inoperative. If, however, too great a proportion of resources was 
devoted to investment projects, or if people were drawing on accumulated 
purchasing power for current consumption, so that an inflationary rise in prices 
was threatened, the control would become operative. Under such a scheme, the 
test of success in’ achieving equilibrium would be the inactivity of economic 
controls. 


IIT.— INTERNATIONAL 
(a) The Balance of Payments 


During the war Australia’s overseas credit balance has not apparently 
experienced any extraordinary changes, but immediately before the war we were 
facing one of those periodical exchange crises to which the Australian economy 
was subject. However, as a result of war-time export contracts to the United 
Kingdom, limitation of imports, and similar measures, that crisis was successfully 
overcome. Since then it has been possible for Australia to meet in full all its 
overseas costs of the war, substantially to reciprocate the United States of 
America’s assistance in Lend-Lease supplies with Lease-Lend supplies in return, 
and at the same time to improve somewhat the reserve of international exchange. 

The prospects for the post-war period are not, however, encouraging, despite 
the slight improvement in our reserve position. For while during the war imports 
have been severely restricted by Government control, shortages of supply, and 
shipping difficulties, our national income has increased very substantially, and 
it is presumed that the normal, though as yet unsatisfied, demand for imports has 
risen with it. 

Statistics show that in the past there has been a close relationship between 
the level of imports and the level of national income. There does not appear to 
be any reason to believe that that relationship will not be sustained in the post-war 
period, although there may at first be difficulties of supply in regard to imports. 

But our capacity to pay for imports is dependent upon our exports, and it 
is not considered that our potential capacity to produce exports immediately after 
the war will have risen proportionately with the accumulated demand for imports. 
The withdrawal of manpower from our primary industries has caused a diminu- 
tion in production in many classes of export goods. It is thought that the 
transference of manpower back to the export industries may be a comparatively 
slow: process, and that until pre-war levels are reached, the increase in output 
required to pay for the additional imports which will probably be demanded will 
not be forthcoming. Such delay may be greater than that experienced in ihe 
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countries from which imports are derived, for many of our demands will be for 
the products of overseas industries at present producing at high levels for war 
requirements. : 

It is generally considered that the Australian demand for imports will have 
risen automatically because of the higher level of incomes and increase in prices 
of imports, and that the exports which we produce to pay for them will also have 
increased in value, but that there will be little, if any, immediate increase in the 
quantity of production available for export. 

It is anticipated, therefore, that in the immediate post-war period, while our 
export industries are recovering and expanding, there will be an exchange 
stringency during which it will not be possible to finance from current export 
income the imports which the people will seek, and that it is doubtful how far we 
shall be able to supplement our current income by drawing upon our sterling 
reserves. 

It consequently appears certain that some restrictions will have to be placed 
upon imports, on a priority basis, in the immediate post-war period. 


(b) Security 

There are indications that after this war there will be insistent demands for 
national security, and that the people will be prepared to make sacrifices to achieve 
it and to make it a determining factor in economic policy. The problem is that 
if national security is not achieved by reasonable collective measures between the 
nations, the attempts to obtain it by individual nations will greatly restrict the 
opportunities for advancing the standards of life throughout the world. 

Furthermore, if individual economic policy is to be modified by the require- 
ments of security, then nations are sure to seek economic self-sufficiency and the 
use of aggressive trade practices to achieve it. 

It is considered that such measures, which are likely to intensify international 
differences, should be strenuously avoided. 


(c) Conclusion 

The question is now being commonly asked whether Australia can pursue its 
policy of full employment and a rising standard of living without the co-operation 
of the other countries of the world, and whether that policy is consistent with the 
obligations accepted by adherence to the Anglo-American Agreement for Mutual 
Aid Against Aggression. 

While in the international field the essential objective is apparently expansion 
of world trade, the opinion is generally held in Australia that if the United Nations 
sincerely desire to put into effect the Mutual Aid Agreement, they should agree 
(i) to pursue in their own domestic economies a policy aimed at full employment 
and a rising standard of living for the mass of their peoples; (ii) to assist in the 
development of backward countries without thought of monetary rewards; and 
(iii) to maintain an effective system of collective security. 

If such an arrangement were made and adhered to by the United Nations 
and, if possible, all other nations, the Australian people believe that they could 
go ahead with their own plan of reconstruction with every prospect of success. 
But even if such an international arrangemént does not eventuate, there are 
indications that Australia will make a brave effort to carry out its own plan 
independently of the rest of the world. 














Report of the Committee on the 
Juvenile Employment Service 


By E. G. GREENWELL 


‘THE Committee on the Juvenile Employment Service, under the Chairmanship 

of Sir Godfrey Ince, K.B.E., C.B., issued its Report on the future of the 
Service in September of last year. Following the custom in such cases the 
publication soon became known as the Ince Report. 

The constitution of the Committee was fairly representative of the interests 
likely to be affected by the terms of reference—although the presence of but one 
woman nominee amongst the seventeen members was perhaps unusual. . 

At the request of the Minister of Labour and National Service, the Committee 
proceeded “ to consider measures necessary to establish a comprehensive Juvenile 
Employment Seryice on the basis of a memorandum circulated with the Minister 
of Labour’s/Secretary of State’s letter of 20th-24th October, 1944, and to make 
suggestions for a practical scheme.” 

The foregoing might appear to imply that the existing schernes have been 
both unpractical and non-comprehensive. And in the publicity which attended 
the issue of the Report it was apparent that both Press and public assumed that 
the recommendations foreshadowed something new for the country—which in the 
year of victory, stood a tip-toe generally on the threshold of social advancement. 

This may have been an unfortunate reflection on some of the local schemes 
which were already administering the Juvenile Employment Service, if not with 
complacency, at least with satisfactory records of growing achievement. 

It is necessary therefore here to explain the reasons for the Ince Committee 
being appointed. 

Since the Labour Exchanges Act of 1909 and the Choice of Employment 
Act, 1910, the work of advising boys and girls about to leave school as to their 
choice of a career (and further up to the age of 181) and of giving assistance in the 
finding of suitable employment, has been the concern of either of two bodies. 
The local education authority, if it so desires, has the prior right to exercise its 
powers in this work. Should it not do so, however, the Ministry of Labour in 
that area undertakes the work by setting up a juvenile department of the local 
Employment Exchange. In the former case the name of Juvenile Employment 
Bureau is customary; in the latter event the description is the Juvenile Advisory 
Committee. 

The result of this has been that at the present time, out of a total of 315 
local areas in England and Wales, 104 Juvenile Employment Bureaux have been 
operating under education authorities—including most of the larger county 
boroughs—and some 200 Juvenile Advisory Committees under the Ministry of 
Labour’s organisation. 

Both kinds uf Juvenile Employment Office have pursued the same objects 
and generally ‘x. the same way. The days of friction, or a sense of rivalry, have 
long passed away for in 1927 the Ministry of Labour, by an Order in Council, 
assumed the central oversight and financial control (to the extent of reimbursing 





1 The age was originally 17 years, raised to 18 in 1918. It is regretted that the Ince 
Committee did not consider a further extension now to 21 years, for vocational guidance 
is as desirable for those leaving school at the H.S.C. age and at the time when University 
entry is being contemplated. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


local education authorities with 75 per cent. of their expenditure) and since then, 
the J.E.B.s or J.A.C.s have worked with keenness in their respective areas. One 
difficulty remained however. This was that the dormant powers still lying to the 
hands of some 200 education committees, permitted them at any time to establish 
a scheme and so displace the existing Juvenile Advisory Committee by a Juvenile 
Bureau. It is perhaps understandable therefore that the Ministry of Labour 
should seek to crystallise the position and to seek legislative powers to enable them, 
in effect, to ask L.E.A.s finally to declare their intentions, so act upon them, or 
in future lose such rights of option. This is not unreasonable, and when agree- 
ment is reached as to the period of time to be allowed to L.E.A.s to decide, the 
Ministry of Labour with its central responsibility for the well-being of this 
important work will be in a position to originate methods of increasing in general 
the standards of the service, level up the distinctions which hitherto have been 
noticeable as between one highly rated area and the more prosperous town, and 
generally to ensure that the esteem in which the more progressive local schemes 
are held by the public is extended to the service as a whole. Not only will the 
Ministry of Labour build up the quality of its own juvenile offices—by having a 
greater assurance of their permanence—but will turn with equal interest to assist 
where necessary, the schemes administered by the education authorities. All will 
be under the same umbrella and, as will be seen below, it is likely to be one 
of promise. 

In future one unifying title will be used for the local offices in place of the 
present nomenclature of J.E.B. or J.A.C. This is to be the Juvenile Employment 
Committee, and the public need not be concerned as to whether the scheme is 
under the locally elected council or part of the Employment Exchange—so long as 
the vocational guidance is good and the work of assisting the public’s sons and 
daughters to suitable apprenticeships is wisely accomplished. 

Here then are the principal reasons for this revival of interest now being 
focused on the Juvenile Employment Service. In each local area, however, as 
stated in the opening page it should be remembered that this work has in fact 
been proceeding, although as in all other undertakings, the degree of effort and 
result has varied in the comparisons of one area with another. The recommenda- 
tions made by the Ince Committee are mainly designed towards all Juvenile 
Employment Committees operating schemes which embody the best features of all. 

Towards this end, the Report recommends the establishment of a central 
joint council to be called the Central Juvenile Employment Executive. It will be 
staffed jointly by the Ministries of Education and Labour and its functions of 
devising methods by which the technique of vocational guidance can be improved, 
and measures of safeguarding our dwindling numbers of young people, are matters 
of no little importance. 

The guidance and inspiration (and, if necessary, the drive) from such a body 
is likely to invigorate all—some three hundred—of the Juvenile Employment 
Committees. Research into methods such as the scientific testing of aptitudes 
(the Report might well here have referred to the splendid work done by the staff 
of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology), the production of films to 
portray vocations; the dissemination of information by careers pamphlets; and 
research into that comparatively new field—“ job analysis.” 

Despite the oft disputed claims as to the advantages of local or central 
government, it seems to be possible that here in this field of juvenile employment 
and welfare, the “best of both worlds” can be enjoyed when the recommenda- 
tions of the Ince Committee are implemented. There will still exist that local 
autonomy—so keenly defended throughout history—but behind it, and on call, 
the wider resources that are national will be available. 
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The Education Act of 1944 is perhaps another example of the greater 
insistence nowadays that “ backward ” areas should now be helped to attain the 
standards of the more progressive (or more financially fortunate) areas. The 
objectors to such regional or national oversight are wont to describe this as 
“control from Whitehall.” If, however, Whitehall is wise and if age-old con- 
troversies are not to be revived it will see to it that encouragement rather than 
control comes from their central inspectorate. This, however, is to digress. 

The functions of the Central Juvenile Employment Executive will, as has 
been seen, be administrative, and therefore as a traditional safeguard against 
bureaucracy, it is necessary, nay desirable, for a central advisory body to the 
Minister to be appointed. This is to be called the National Advisory Council on 
Juvenile Employment and its proposed constitution covers a wide range of 
interests—tepresentatives of counties and municipalities, educationists and 
employers, teachers and workpeople, and nominees from Wales and Scotland. 
In parenthesis it may be regretted that no seat in this assembly is to be occupied 
by a Juvenile Employment Officer—whose first-hand experience might well have 
justified inclusion. 

Having removed the difficulties of thus administering on national lines what 
is described as a diarchic system, the stage is set for a thorough examination of 
the potentialities in this work. For if youth is the nation’s only real capital, their 
successful introduction to a working life, in work corresponding with their 
real aptitudes, is something which should pay rich dividends. And youth, we are 
reminded by paragraph 96 of the Report, has become even more precious by 
reason of the serious decline in the numbers now growing up as compared with 
the numbers of the preceding decades of this twentieth century. 

This fall in the birthrate, now noticeable in the adolescent group, combined 
with the effects of the higher school leaving ages which are impending, will have 
the result that in ten years’ time, it is estimated in the Report, the number of boys 
and girls under the age of 18 years available for employment will be approximately 
but half the present number. It is at present the case that the numbers now are 
proving insufficient to meet the requirements of industry and commerce and 
therefore if the shortage is thus to be accentuated, the value placed on young life 
will in the near future indeed be higher. The State has the dual obligation of 
seeking to ensure that the staple industries are able to recruit a reasonable intake 
of young learners, and yet also of assuring to every youngster a free choice of 
employment. Had the former been the sole consideration some method of 
compulsory control of engagements for juveniles (such as operated in the war-time 
“ Control of Engagements Order”) would have been contemplated. With the 
realisation of the duty equally to observe the interests of the young person, the 
Committee came to the conclusion that such control was undesirable. 

Some satisfactory method is however necessary to deal with the tendency, 
referred to in the Report, of school leavers holding unwarranted prejudices against 
entering certain industries. It is not, perhaps, so much that prejudices are enter- 
tained, as the present habit of boys and girls to become stereotyped, or “ mass- 
minded” in their choice. From one area recently it was reported that two 
industries were absorbing (a correct choice of a word!) 75 per cent. of the children. 
to the detriment of the other understaffed yet skilled occupations. The girl, for 
instance, whose horizon is limited to machining because other girls in the street 
follow this trade; or the boys who want to be fitters because it is the only trade 
in engineering of which they have heard. Then the distributive trades, which in 
too many cases are entered from the belief that he or se who sells something is 
superior to those who have produced it. And further, that the occupant of the 
counting house is higher still in the social scale! For such is the unfortunate 
outlook of a great many, as a result of our fallacious values of social standards. 
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These are problems of much consequence to be faced. Primarily it will be 
the duty of educators to inculcate a wiser outlook—for whilst at one time the clerk 
and the stenographer may have been higher than, say, the artificer or embroideress, 
it is no longer always the case when we come to scrutinise wage rates or working 
conditions, or have regard to that psychological satisfaction of accomplishment, 
the rewards of which are very real in some trades. That the educators themselves 
may need educating in this regard is gently suggested in the Report. One of the 
difficulties, it is said, that is met with in the work of vocational guidance and 
placing is the proneness of some employers to use private contacts with schools 
in seeking adequate supplies of young labour and “too often the head of the 
school is willing to co-operate.” By this practice of schools in filling local 
vacancies before the child has left school, the. teachers are, in the Committee’s 
view, perhaps failing to realise that they may be limiting the field of choice which 
now happily exists and also depriving their pupils of the benefits of the experience 
(and much wider range of occupations) in the possession of the Juvenile 
Employment Office. 

Whilst one does not wish to labour the point—or be sensational—it can be 
said that on the day of writing this review, three girls were interviewed at a 
Juvenile Employment Office in connection with their call to obtain unemployment 
msurance cards. It was necessary to know the name of their employer. They 
did not know this, neither could they be sure of the work. Their reply to the 
obvious question was that they had been sent to this job from school. Not being 
an isolated case, it does seem to give emphasis to this matter raised by the Ince 
Committee. 

The long standing problem of the blind alley job is examined, as are 
employments calculated to be harmful to health and character. It may be thought 
that posts of this kind would only be entered as a last resort—in times of industrial 
depressions. This is not the case; such openings invariably offer wages which 
prove an irresistible temptation to young people. Indeed, there are vacancies 
known to the writer which have been circulated to schools with the statement 
that any boys and girls of 14 years will be commenced at 50s. per week! 

It was the opinion of the Ince Committee that these difficulties would be 
reduced if all juveniles were ensured vocational guidance at the right time, i.e., 
prior to leaving school. But in addition they considered it logical that, as 
Parliament has already forbidden the employment of juveniles in certain processes 
and occupations, a further review of harmful employments should now be made 
with a view to their prohibition. 

The matter then remains as to how all boys and girls can be ensured 
vocational guidance. The Juvenile Employment Officer cannot exercise his 
functions without some knowledge of the young person and at present this is, in 
most cases, conveyed by the head teacher in the form of a “ school leaving report 
card,” based upon the character, aptitude and educational attainment of each 
pupil. The basic weakness here, however, is that the system is entirely voluntary 
in some areas, and in others the school leaving cards are not forthcoming in the 
cases of those who have been sent direct from school to local firms. The report 
therefore makes the following recommendation : — 


“That vocational guidance should be given before leaving school and 
that every school (including private schools) should be required by statute 
to register with the Service, in such a manner as may be prescribed, every 
school-leaver or every person attaining the age of 17 if still at school, and 
that the Service should be empowered to require the attendance for interview 
of any person so registered within a period of one year from the date of 
registration.” 
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It is perhaps on this recommendation that controversy may arise. With the 
first part, there can be no doubts as to reasonableness. The local committees for 
juvenile employment, no less than the State should have knowledge, by the 
medium of school leaving cards, of all boys and girls reaching the age of employ- 
ment, and it would be unreasonable for schools to oppose such a requirement, 
especially as the great majority have, for years, readily prepared cards to assist 
their school leavers. The second part, however, which seeks to invest Juvenile 
Employment Committees with the statutory power to require attendance is felt 
by many to be psychologically unsound. If the service is good—and it will be— 
young people and parents will inevitably beat a track to its door. It will be 
sufficient for the Service to have knowledge of 100 per cent. of boys and girls 
in the area, for with this knowledge the officers can at least effect a contact which 
has not been possible in the past. 


The Committee turned its attention to difficulties confronting young people 
who, by reason only of their town of residence, find their choice of employment 
constricted by the absence of openings commensurate with their abilities. Should 
not all boys and girls with a talent for skilled crafts enjoy similar opportunities? 
The principle of granting financial assistance to juveniles working beyond a daily 
travelling distance of their homes is not wholly new. In the period, from 1928, 
when the nation was concerned in applying remedies to the inhabitants of what 
were called “ distressed areas,” much good work was done by carefully planned 
transference schemes. Similarly during the war and as an aid to the production 
of essential goods, maintenance allowances were paid to those entering apprentice- 
ships not available locally. Such schemes have benefited industry no less than 
offering opportunities to individuals. Consequently the Report puts forward a 
useful recommendation in this matter. ‘ We consider,” it is stated, “that steps 
should be taken to give financial assistance in cases of this kind, and we accordingly 
recommend : — 


‘that a scheme of training grants should be instituted to enable suitable 
boys and girls to take a course of training for a skilled occupation away from 
home where no suitable facilities are available within daily travelling distance 
of their homes.’ ” 


The recommendation is welcomed. Although its purpose is to develop 
potential talent more fully, it will also by introducing a degree of mobility amongst 
young learners, be a factor in alleviating the “ pockets” of unemployment which 
may arise in one area, so anomalously as compared with areas experiencing a 
shortage of apprentices. 


Many committees and commissions have addressed. themselves this past 
thirty years to methods of bridging the difficult years which lie between the 
school leaving time and age of manhood. Much disputation has arisen as to 
whether youth is the sole concern of the educationist or the industrialist—the 
latter usually depicted with a Dickensian exaggeration which is now outdated. 
To the Juvenile Employment Officer, standing between the school and the work- 
shop and interpreting one to the other, there never did seem to be any genuine 
antithesis between the two forms of thought. They could agree with Lord Eustace 
Percy who declared “a man’s choice of his trade is the most important decision 
he has to make and yet it is the one thing which our public system of education 
makes but little effort to solve.” They could agree with another eminent educa- 
tionist, Sir Richard Livingstone, who opined that there was no real substance in 
the belief that education was for life not livelihood, and no genuine difference 
between a cultural and a vocational education. Life and livelihood, he said, could 
be better combined. 
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The Ince Report succeeds in reconciling the contending schools of thought 
and in drafting so practical a scheme for the future. Though its opinions range 
discursively as to the “why” of things, it keeps both feet on the ground in 
explaining the “ how ” of procedure. It was pleasant therefore to read that on the 
Sth April, 1946, the Government spokeman declared—in reply to one of those 
questions which we suspect are prearranged—that the Government had decided 
to accept the recommendations of the Report and to see that they were duly 
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Constitutional Law (Third Edition). 
By E. C. S. WapE and G. Goprrey Puitiips. (Longmans.) 25s. 


Tue third edition of this work will receive that general welcome which has been 
shown to its predecessors. In one volume the main principles of British 
Constitutional Law and Practice are, on the whole, clearly described and discussed. 
In spite of a few blemishes it is the best book of its type on the subject. 

In writing on the British Constitution there is a danger of over-emphasising 
its legal aspects. The authors on the whole avoid this danger except possibly in 
the chapter on Parliamentary supremacy. The legislative acts of one Parliament 
may, by having created different conditions, make it difficult for a successor 
to reverse those acts or make any fundamental changes. Again, Parliament will 
in practice be limited in what it can do by whether a proposal can be effectively 
administered. These are obvious limitations on its power, but they should never- 
theless be stated, particularly at a time when so many people are inclined to 
over-stress the practical power of Parliament. 

In the evolution of modern policy consultation with interests which may be 
affected is becoming more common. The authors stress that “no dictation to 
Parliament must be tolerated.” But what constitutes dictation? Can it be said 
that the medical profession has “ dictated” and thereby secured a modification 
of the original proposals for a national health service? Did the trade unions 
“ dictate ” to secure the repeal of the Trades Disputes Act, 1927? It is felt that 
the authors should have been a little more explicit on this point and have avoided 
an ambiguity so readily accepted in many quarters. The authors claim that the 
practice of consultation has been one of the factors which have discouraged any 
rival to Parliament in the form of functional devolution, but by introducing this 
point in its present context (page 43) a wrong significance has been given to it. 
The establishment of an economic parliament has not been prevented primarily 
by the practice of consultation, but by the difficulty of evolving a workable separa- 
tion of powers between a political parliament and an economic parliament. 

With the extension of the functions of government the position of the 
technical and professional staffs in the Civil Service will need reconsideration. 
At present they occupy “a status inferior to their equivalent in rank in the 
administrative grade.” It is doubtful “whether under modern conditions the 
administrator is capable of sustaining the burden which is placed upon him by 
the complexity of the issues, where specialised knowledge is required in the 
formation of a judgment.” To take merely one example, an administrator 
untrained in economics and statistics, would, to say the least, have difficulty in 
forming a judgment on the matters involved in operating the proposals contained 
in the White Paper on Employment Policy. To provide adequate economic and 
statistical advice the services of economists and statisticians have been retained in 
the Cabinet Offices, but it remains to be seen whether their opinions, when in 
conflict with Treasury views, will be acted upon. 

The nationalisation of public utility services and certain basic industries 
emphasises the need to re-examine the relationship between Parliament and the 
operating bodies. In the past, the main motives for entrusting functions to bodies 
not directly responsible to Parliament have been, first the desire to keep a service, 
particularly when it is concerned with the administration of State benefits, 
out of politics and, secondly, the desire to avoid bureaucratic intervention in the 
day to day running of a public utility service or nationalised industry. In general, 
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the public interests should be safeguarded by entrusting to a Minister the 
responsibility for broad policy, and for the successful operation of a service by 
an independent authority there must be mutual confidence between the Minister 
and the members of the authority concerned. Financial control, particularly over 
the capital expenditure, of independent authorities will be more important in the 
future than in the past in view of the general tendency for greater control in this 
direction. With the increase in the number of nationalised industries, there will 
undoubtedly be some risk of pressure being put upon Ministers to intervene more 
than in the past with the day to day acts of the authorities concerned, particularly 
if the employees in such industries have strong representation in Parliament. 
Such a risk can only be avoided if the appropriate functions of Ministers and 
boards are understood and accepted. The authors set out (page 190) some of 
the considerations which should be taken into account in settling the relations 
between Ministers and independent authorities and in doing so suggest a useful 
starting point for further investigation of this problem. 

Unfortunately, the general quality of the book is lowered by the chapters on 
local government. There appears to be an uneasiness in the writing and there 
are errors in fact which one would not have expected. The qualifications for 
elected membership of local authorities should have been stated as alternative 
qualifications. A misleading impression is given to the student by including loans 
as one of the principal sources of revenue. In describing the constituent elements 
of the General Exchequer Contribution no mention is made of the minimum 
statutory ratio between the amount of the General Exchequer Contribution on 
the one hand and the total rate and grant borne expenditure on the other. Surely, 
this ratio is more important to the student than the constituent elements of the 
Contribution in 1929? The distribution of the block grant is inaccurately 
described, though brevity may be the cause of this inaccuracy. The whole 
paragraph on contributions from the central authorities needs recasting. In 
writing on the problem of local government areas the authors show the political 
importance of retaining some of the smaller local authorities. On page 224 they 
write “If the smaller bodies are shorn of all their effective powers, it will no 
longer be worth the while of good men to stand for election. The nation has 
gained much from the use of local government as a training ground for national 
politics, and national life would be impoverished if the smaller authorities dis- 
appeared or became ineffective.” At a time when there is a tendency to urge the 
transfer of functions from the smaller to the larger authorities this warning cannot 
be given too often. Even if the larger authorities are more efficient than the 
smaller ones, it may be necessary to sacrifice some efficiency in order to maintain 
interest in local government. 

The chapters under the general heading of Administrative Law are among 
the best in the book. They give to the student a clear outline of the present 
position. With the growth in the functions of the State there has been a tendency 
to exclude the jurisdiction of the Courts. The late Lord Hewart condemned this 
and in spite of the protests which have been made the practice is growing. The 
danger is that the jurisdiction of the Courts is being excluded from matters in a 
piecemeal manner without any consideration being given to fundamental 
principles. Criticisms have also been levied against delegated legislation. These 
are admirably summarised by the authors, but it is clear that without delegated 
legislation modern government would be impossible, a fact which many of the 
most ardent critics fail to realise. But with the inevitable growth of delegated 
legislation it is imperative that there should be adequate safeguards. 


The last four parts of the book deal with the citizen and the State, the Royal 
Forces, the British Empire and Commonwealth and Church and State. The 
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chapter on the Dominions has been recast, and is a great improvement on previous 
editions. As the authors say in the preface, they have “ refrained from any but 
incidental references to the constitution under the strain of war.” In subsequent 
editions of this work we may expect to find the authors’ illuminating comments 
on the manner in which the Constitution has been permanently affected by the 
experiences of the last six years. 

HENRY HARTLEY. 


Local Authority Accounting by Punched-Card Methods. 


By BERNARD HAZEL. (Gee & Co. (Publishers), Ltd.) 25s. 


PUNCHED-CARD machines, it is true, date back to 1890 or even earlier, and they have 
by now reached a very high pitch of development. Nevertheless, it is also 
probably true to say that they are as yet merely on the threshold of their ultimate 
development. Indeed, the extraordinary requirements of the past six years of 
war have themselves brought striking advances. Moreover, the comprehensive 
application of the punched-card art has not seriously penetrated into the work 
of local authorities. Mr. Hazel’s book is therefore to be highly commended as 2 
pioneer work on the broad application of punched-card methods to the work of 
a local authority finance department. 

The first difficulty which the would-be punched-card accountant has to 
solve is that of choice of machines. The accountant in this difficulty will therefore 
derive much assistance from Mr. Hazel’s comparisons of the two types of punched- 
card equipment available, that is, what are generally known as the Powers and 
Hollerith systems, though in an introductory work of this nature possibly even 
more space could have been given to the comparisons of these machines by one 
who has had so much experience of both. For instance, the author does not 
appear to mention such a comparatively important point as the fact that the 
Powers machines alone of the two can reproduce alpha information through the 
summary punch, or of certain other points in which the advantage lies with 
Hollerith. Moreover, a more detailed examination of the speeds of these 
machines when carrying out various functions would have been useful. The 
punched-card machine firms themselves, although generally scrupulously careful 
in the claims they make for their machines, are apt to over emphasise the straight 
running speeds of their tabulators, regardless of the retardations caused by sum- 
mary card punching and similar processes. Mr. Hazel’s warning against the 
dangers which crop up in the installation of a new system cannot be over 
emphasised, particularly his insistence on the taking over of the work in easy 
(very easy) stages. In fact, trials of various types of work on the service bureaux 
are almost an essential preliminary to a large-scale installation. 

In the second part of his book, Mr. Hazel deals with the practical application 
of both systems of punched-card accounting to a number of jobs in a local 
authority finance department. This section covers payroll preparation, payment 
of accounts and posting of impersonal ledgers, costing and stores control, rate 
income, road fund licences, and concludes with two chapters on general statistical 
uses and on the impact of these systems on the auditor. Of the systems described, 
the payment of accounts and posting of ledgers is probably the most, and the 
treatment of rate income the least, impressive. 

Each of the punched-card firms issues from time to time pamphlets describ- 
ing the application of their machines to various jobs in local authority offices, 
but Mr. Hazel’s treatment of these subjects strikes one as being far more satis- 
factory than those in the individual pamphlets, presumably as a result of the fact 
that here we have one mind ranging over a wide field of application rather than 
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a variety of points of view which in this instance tend to confuse rather than to 
enlighten. Perhaps two general criticisms may be made of this second part. The 
first is that each chapter deals too specifically with the system as adopted by a 
particular local authority, so that there is a tendency to obscure broad principles 
by dealing with the treatment of local peculiarities and the solution of difficulties 
of a purely local character. The second criticism is that sufficient stress is not 
placed on a cardinal principle of punched-card accounting, that is, the necessity 
for multiplicity of use of each card in order that the fullest advantage is derived 
from this system of mechanised accounting. In the chapter on payment of 
accounts, for example, it would be interesting to know why the card which 
prepares the order on the treasurer for payment, the bank list, the invoice 
summary, and the advice to the creditor, is not also used for the preparation of 
the cheque. 

Nevertheless, this is a most important book, and it is to be hoped that it 
will act as an encouragement to other local authority officers who are concerned 
with the mechanisation of a wide range of services rather than with such single 
specialised branches as costing or public utility billing, to offer their ideas and 
experiences in this field. 

H. R. Pace. 


Labour in London. 
A Study in Municipal Achievement. 


By BRIAN BARKER. Pp. x + 232. (Routledge.) 7s. 6d. 


Mr. BARKER has tried to do two different things in this book, to write a short 
history of London government and to make propaganda for the London Labour 
Party. The two intentions hardly fit well into the same volume, much of which 
has little to do with the title; and the chronicle is bedevilled by the effort to link 
it in some way with the party that came to power for the first time in 1934. 

Mr. Barker’s historical section is mostly derived, not unexpectedly but 
without acknowledgment, from the standard works by Sir Gwilym Gibbon and 
Mr. Bell, and by Dr. Robson. There is some fascination in watching the highbrow 
propagandist at work—to find in a sentence otherwise transferred almost verbatim 
from Dr. Robson’s “ Government and Misgovernment,” his description of the 
Lord Mayor as “ the principal magistrate of the city for ceremonial purposes ” 
becoming “ who claims to be the foremost citizen and principal spokesman of the 
teeming millions of London ”; and so on. 

The crucial year in London’s municipal history is clearly 1855, when the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was established. Mr. Barker criticises its indirect 
mode of election and lack of touch with public opinion. At the same time he 
rather inconsistently condemns Parliament for sowing “ the seeds of division and 
conflict” by continuing to create ad hoc bodies, e.g., the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board and the London School Board, instead of enlarging the scope of the new 
authority. But it seems probable that this “ anarchy of ad hoc bodies,” each able 
to concentrate on its particular task, achieved more than a compendious 
corporation could have done at that stage—and the principle of direct election 
established in the case of the School Board was an important advance. 

Of the 1888 Act which established the London County Council, we are told 
that “possibly the most important” result has been to make “the proper 
organisation of London almost impossible to obtain since ” (p. 26).’ This curious 





1 Evidently derived from Dr. Robson’s: “In one important respect the legislation of 
1888 made the proper organisation of government in London more difficult to obtain” 
(“ Government and Misgovernment of London,” p. 81). 
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judgment might conceivably have some application to the Metropolitan Boroughs, 
the creation of which Mr. Barker seems justified in treating largely as a party 
move. But even there his argument depends partly on assuming that the new 
L.C.C. had awakened a wider civic interest than was actually the case. The 
problem of devising democratic institutions for a town of the size of London 
is in fact more complex than the author would have us believe. As a small 
counterweight to his metropolis of 1855, governed by 10,000 commissioners 
(p. 16), we may quote his account of its present government by “no less than 
1,500 committees and sub-committees of the council with 14,000 places ” (p. 78). 

The author deals interestingly with the early history of the London Labour 
Party from its birth as a left-wing of the “ Progressives ” to its formal constitution 
in 1914. He is an uncritical supporter of Webbian “ gas and water socialism ” 
—even for those trading services which are not yet and now (it appears) never 
will be in London’s municipal hands. The London Labour Party itself seems 
to have been obsessed by municipal trading as a panacea up to the end of the 
*twenties—the creation of the London Passenger Transport Board perhaps marks 
a watershed. But it was when it put the social services in the forefront that it 
came to power. 

Mr. Barker’s.account of its history since then is drawn largely from partisan 
sources, but he has produced a useful chronicle and has no great need to gild 
the lily. There can be little doubt that the Labour majority did revive the vitality 
of a body grown rather stale after its early achievements, by focussing attention 
on fields central to civic interest and where the municipal virtues shine most 
brightly. 

I have some quarrel only with the chapter on housing. The figures given 
on p. 89 appear to underestimate by well over half the number of houses built 
by the Municipal Reformers. The “slum houses abolished” comparison on 
p. 103 neglects the fact that the ending of the initial shortage made a change 
of emphasis possible, signalised incidentally by the 1935 Housing Act of a non- 
Labour Government. In general, when appraising the new Council’s work in 
providing over 30,000 new homes in five years, it is worth remembering that 
this represents less than four per cent. of the total number of new houses built 
in Greater London between the wars, the bulk of them by private builders. But 
the account of how Mr. Silkin and his Housing and Public Health Committee 
undertook their task was worth writing. 

Mr. Barker does not tell us as much as he might have done about recent 
developments in the administrative machinery of the Council—there is little in 
his book which is not already available in the Gibbon and Bell “History.” But 
he gives a clear picture of the extent to which the party system has developed in 
the L.C.C. “The Policy Committee of the Labour Party . . . . consists of the 
chairmen of the main committees and the Party whips. In peace-time it meets 
every week. . The decisions of the Policy Committee are subject to the 
approval of the Party meeting which is held before each Council meeting. . 

The Labour members of the hospital, education and public assistance committees 

. have a group meeting before each meeting of the full committee ” (p. 75). 
One would be reminded of politics as they are understood across the Channel, if 
one did not know that it all works out very differently in the atmosphere of an 
English council chamber. It would have been interesting to have had some 
account of the occupational composition of the Party majority. Membership of 
the Council is clearly becoming something like a full-time job, and the question 
of payment of councillors is more pressing than elsewhere, as Mr. Barker 


indicates. 
R. N. SPANN. 
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Health Instruction Year Book, 1945. 


By OLIVER E. Byrp, Ed.D. (Stanford University Press and Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C.4.) Pp. 344. 
18s. 6d. 


Dr. Byrp is Associate Professor of Hygiene in the School of Health of Stanford 
University. This is his third annual volume and to make it he analysed 1421 
articles on health subjects published in 1944, selecting 316 of them. These he 
has summarised with great clarity, grouping related subjects into twenty separate 
chapters and offering a concise epitome of the main points dealt with at the 
beginning of each. The finished work has a remarkable homogeneity which is 
a tribute to the author’s (the word is not misused) powers of synthesis as well as 
analysis. 

In the main, the articles deal with American work and American problems, 
but no one interested in health, whether as layman, educator, technician or. doctor 
could pick up this book without finding a host of topics which will stimulate as 
well as interest. The first chapter on health as a social accomplishment, deals 
with vital statistics, cancer, tuberculosis and the control of certain diseases in 
animals. New York at once arrests attention with the achievement of a “ new 
all-time record low” general death rate as well as record low rates from eight 
specific causes: tuberculosis, whooping cough, accidents, diphtheria, infant and 
maternal deaths and homicides and suicides. New Yorkers in 1944 were evidently 
too busy to think about dying themselves as well as having fixed ideas on suitable 
subjects for homicide. The mightiest country in the world has not yet, however, 
reached the hygienic millennium—no fewer than 50 million people have to depend 
on individual water supplies, as they are outside the area of community organisa- 
tion for such services. Like every other country, they also have a housing 
problem, and “could absorb approximately one million new dwellings a year for 
the next ten years.” 

But steady advances are being made and in the chapter on Infection and 
Immunity Dr. Byrd records significant work on tuberculosis and venereal disease. 
In the former, work on Promin, a compound belonging to the “ sulfa” (sulphona- 
mide) group of drugs and Streptomycin, an anti-biotic (substances of which 
penicillin is the classical and immortal first) has got as far as the animal experiment 
stage, with, in certain conditions, favourable results. In the latter he records 
legislative action which, of its own kind, is as striking as recent advances in 
treatment. The Alabama Blood Testing Law, still unique, requires all persons 
between the ages of 14 and 50 to be tested for syphilis. The work has so far 
proceeded systematically in three counties in the State, 2.2 per cent. of whites and 
20.5 per cent. of negroes being found to be infected. But perhaps the most 
remarkable thing shown by this courageous pioneer effort in applied social 
medicine is that between 80 per cent. and 90 per cent. of the population report 
voluntarily for examination. One wonders what the reaction would be in this 
country to any such proposal! 

D.D.T. gets honourable mention. Synthesised in 1874 by the German 
Zeidler, nothing further happened about it until 1939 when the Swiss firm of 
Geigy tried it as a moth-proofing agent. They found it killed other insects as 
well and by 1942 the Allies were working hard on it. “Our researchers say that, 
while D.D.T. was lying around unnoticed, more than three million people were 
dying yearly of insect-borne malaria and typhus throughout the world.” (It 
seems probable that the same urgent stimulus which led to the exploitation of this 
drug, with results which are literally of world significance, may have led, in the 
synthesis of Paludrine by I.C.I. research workers in this country, to a drug of 
equal significance in the prevention and treatment of malaria, the commonest ill 
that flesh is heir to.) e] 
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But much remains to be done in the application of proved preventive methods. 
Vaccination, the first and still the classical example of specific preventive medicine, 
is still so insufficiently applied that Dr. Byrd records a quarter of a million cases 
of smallpox in India and between one thousand and eleven thousand cases in each 
of nineteen other countries, all in 1944. 

Alcohol costs America six biliion dollars annually and a National Committee 
for Education is one of the reactions. Accidents are a major threat to health, the 
1944 toll being 94,000 deaths and nearly ten million disabling injuries. Rural 
medical care, or its absence, is becoming an increasingly important problem, as the 
physicians are joining fully in the rush to the towns, only more so—they migrate 
thither in bigger proportion to their numbers, apparently, than the general 
population. 

Hospitals are a national habit. 6,600 are registered with the American 
Medical Association. They have one and three-quarter million beds and treated 
16 million patients. They aiso have 80,000 charmingly named bassinettes (cots), 
which each year receive two million babies born in hospital (urban domiciliary 
confinement is apparently one of the things that are not done). 

The survival of the pioneering spirit is evidenced by the tale of the “ sponsored 
epidemic of mumps ” in a private school, during the 1942 New York outbreak. An 
unusual feature of this disease is that complications are less likely and less severe 
if it is contracted before puberty. The school, prompted by this knowledge and 
(presumably) by its medical adviser, suggested to the parents of its pupils that 
protective measures should be omitted, received unanimous assent and accordingly 
let nature take its course, except in the 3-5 years age group. Within three months, 
62 of 114 susceptible children (54.4 per cent.) developed the disease, as well as 
four in the protected group, who caught it from brothers and sisters. Six of the 
children developed complications, but unexpected ones also occurred, in that one 
teacher and ten parents also became victims. It is now “ doubtful if any further 
epidemics will be sponsored by the school.” 

The last section of the book deals with the many proposals and programmes 
for health services which America is facing, with reactions not dissimilar to those 
now familiar here. The very fine essay by Wendell Burge, U.S. Attorney General, 
on “ Justice and the Future of Medicine ” should be much more widely known at 
this time than it is likely to be. “ The high objectives of the profession endure, for 
they are eternal, but they must be freshly applied. . . . Very little attention has 
been given towards making up to date facilities available at prices the common 
people can afford to pay.” 

This book is an extremely good example of the type of year book which the 
Americans on the whole do better, as well as more frequently, than we do. The 
few illustrations given here are typical of its quality. Every page has something 
interesting and its value is enhanced by a bibliography, an author’s index, and a 
subject index. 


British Restaurants. 


An Inquiry made by the National Council of Social Service. Oxford University 
Press. 3s. 6d. 

It is probably true to say that food is the most important topic in the world to-day. 

It is true also that, in this country at any rate, more knowledge exists of the 

value of good food than ever before. The desperate need that all food be put to 


the fullest use, again, is apparent. 


J. A. Scorr. 
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It is, then, all the more urgent that a service such as that given by British 
Restaurants should not be lost to the community through lack of public interest, 
as well might be. The timely appearance of this brief review of their work is 
therefore to be welcomed. Its métif throughout is of the need for national 
research into communal feeding before any change is made and in its attempt to 
present a concise and readable account it succeeds admirably. 

For its production information through the Press, Ministry of Food weekly 
bulletins, and surveys of the British Institute of Public Opinion were used, but, 
in the main, its findings are based on a necessarily narrow scale. Assuming that 
London, with its problems differing from those of the rest of the country, may 
be ignored, two enquiries are used. One was taken in Birmingham and one in 
Sheffield—probably many other towns hold similar information. 

No attempt is made to claim on so small a scale more than the findings will 
bear. It is merely suggested that the information uncovers a need for fuller 
investigation in areas of more widely differing character. It also points the fact 
that food habits of long duration were disturbed through rationing and new 
habits had to be set up and, it may be, those habits are now firmly established. 
It is obvious that here is a fact of great importance. When rationing was necessary 
little exact knowledge existed of what happened inside the family circle. There 
was evidence, however, that the needs of the wage-earning members of the 
family were regarded as paramount and, that, in actual fact, families were rationed 
and not individuals. The possibility of food outside the family for wage earners 
consequently benefited the non-wage-earning members, particularly children and 
often women. This remains a matter to be regarded. The report quotes figures 
which show a steady increase of diners out maintained throughout the war years. 

An interesting table is concerned with the age groups of those habitually using 


British Restaurants. At first glance it is surprising to find that the attendance 


of the age group 21 to 34, when appetites are keenest, at 40.4 per cent. of users, 
is slightly lower than that of the group 35 to 64 until it is realised that the age 
span of the latter group is more than twice that of the former. 

It is admitted that criticism can be levelled. Menus are monotonous and 
everybody does not readily take to a self-help plan. Tables are frequently untidy 
and the like. These are small matters that can be set right by proper appointments _ 
as more trained supervisors become available. The fact that the supervisor is a 
pivotal appointment is rightly maintained. 

There is a section dealing with the views of members of the catering trade 
and although again the sample used was small opposition seems less than might 
have been expected. 

Suggestions are made in regard to staffing by local authorities but it is 
probable that those local authorities that decide to make a permanent feature of 
British Restaurants when the Ministry’s plans are made known will have 
experience enough to decide to which department large-scale feeding shall be 
attached or whether one shall be created. 

The section on equipment appears confused. It was surely understood that 
equipment supplied through the M.O.F., being of necessity purchased when metal 
was vitally required elsewhere, had therefore to be of a rougher type and less 
highly finished and based on an 8} years’ life. 

Prices of meals were to be based on costs plus amortisation of capital grant 
including cost of equipment. So that if a correct charge was made for meals 
the diners have been paying for the equipment and whilst naturally it should be 
used as long as it is sound it represents no loss to-a local authority. 

Finance has a word but as the M.O.F.’s future policy here is still to be 
declared there is not muck to say except for the interesting fact that is already 
known that British Restaurants have, on the whole, made profits, 
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The social side is touched upon but again it is too big a story to be told in 
so short a history. 

One omission which strikes the reader is the lack of any reference to the value 
to a local authority of a place where hospitality can be given on a large scale. 

Evidence there has been in plenty of the use of B.R.s in disaster—in Bootle, 
following the destruction of almost all housing—in Northwich when the town was 
flooded and so on. Some towns have entertained in their B.R.s and this seems 
an additional reason for consideration. The report ends with a repetition of its 
object. 

“ The British Restaurant service which has grown up as part of a national 
food policy in war-time, should now be overhauled and made a better and more 
effective part of a national food policy which will help to keep the nation fit for 
the constructive tasks of peace.” 

Meantime, its case for further research seems amply proved. 


Mavup GATES. 


Ancoats: A Study of a Clearance Area. 


Report of a Survey made in 1937/1938. Manchester University Settlement. 
ls. 6d. 


HERE is an unassuming account of a piece of work which is considerable and may 
yet be great. Admittedly the original plan was cut in hali by the war, but there 
seems little need for the gloom displayed in the introduction. 


The Survey had a twofold object :— 


(a) A detailed investigation into the family affairs of 500 families about to be 
moved under a compulsory clearance order. 

(b) The revisiting of the same families by, roughly, the same visitors at some 
period after the families moved had had time to settle in their new 
homes. 


This plan has a fine flavour of adventure. The first section of the Survey 
was carried out before the war intervened and the results are here recorded. 
The value of the work lies in the fact that it appears to be the first survey taken 
prior to removal on so large and so detailed a scale. 

Four hundred and seventy-six houses were visited and the families questioned 
on points of a most intimate kind involving accounts of family wages, spendings, 
feeding, habits, and a host of other things, and, based on the replies, tables of 
illuminating character are shown. 

The check at this point must have been a hard knock but the Survey as it 
stands presents a unique study of 476 families. This seems sufficiently valuable 
in itself and it is possible that it might later, as housing needs are met, be set 
against the experiences of a similar sized block of families moved under a clearance 
order. In this way surely some not inconsiderable measure of the original plan 
may be achieved. 

Lord Woolton contributes an eloquent foreword with which everyone who 
has worked in Ancoats mifst agree. His plea for rehousing close to work and at 
the same time in comfort and beauty would appeal to all those who have seen the 
queues of workers at peak times waiting for public transport, thus extending their 
hours of work, if it were not for the graph on page 61 which shows that 53 per 
cent. of 316 children living in 254 households live in homes below the poverty 
line; 29 per cent. in homes from 1 per cent. to 50 per cent. above the poverty 
line; and 18 per cent. 50 per cent. above the poverty line. Looking at these figures 
the urgent need to get these children out of crowded streets seems paramount, 
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How many housing experts has 


it produced? The names of Horsfall and Marr and others innumerable, and, 
behind them all, that early reformer whose round chapel and house housed the 
deliberations that led to this survey—where he is quoted as saying : — 
“ Make what use you can of the chapel, girls. Use it for a circus if you 
can—after all, it’s round.” 


Dr. Scholefield, the ghost of Ancoats, throughout the pages of this report 


stalks abroad again. 


Mavup GATESs. 
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The Machinery of Government’ 
By The Right Hon. Sir JOHN ANDERSON 


BY | ‘Machinery of Government ”—the subject of this address—I mean, of 
course, the broad organisational plan on which ministers rely for the discharge 
of their executive responsibilities. 

What I have to say will not lead me into any detailed account of the func- 
tions of individual ministers—and, indeed, I shall, as far as possible, avoid detail 
in order to present a general picture—but I must, I think, begin with some 
discussion of our system of Cabinet government. The functions and the working 
of the judiciary and the legislature are outside the scope of this paper, except in 
so far as the latter inevitably influences the form of the executive instrument. 

Now, as everyone knows, ministers in this country have both an individual 
and collective responsibility. 

The personal responsibility of each minister to Parliament for matters within 
his competence is, indeed, a basic principle of the Constitution—a principle as 
fundamental as the rule of law or the sovereignty of Parliament. 

Collective responsibility, on the other hand, is not in the same strict sense a 
constitutional principle at all; nor, as will be seen, does it affect the whole body 
of ministers alike. It is, from one point of view, little more than a rule of 
practical expediency. This doctrine of collective responsibility has found 
colloquial expression in such recorded sayings as: “ We must all hang together 
or we shall all hang separately,” or, again, more cynically: “It doesn’t matter 
much what we say so long as we all say the same thing.” 

It may be interesting to trace briefly the process of evolution by which 
ministers have come to occupy their present constitutional position. So long as 
executiye authority was vested in fact, as well as in name, in the Sovereign, they 
were mere advisers. But, in the course of time, the co-existence of a king who 
could do no wrong and of courts to whom the lieges could appeal for the enforce- 
ment of their rights led to the establishment of the principle that, for every 
executive act, someone other than the Sovereign himself must be available to 
take responsibility. To describe in detail the stages by which this result was 
reached would take too long, but, by the beginning of the Victorian era, the 
process was complete and the doctrine of ministerial responsibility firmly 
established. 

The powers which thus came effectively into the hands of ministers comprised 
not only the complex of functions within the Royal Prerogative but a great 
variety of further powers conferred by statute, either on the Sovereign or on 
ministers as such. 

Ministers, however, are not all on the same footing. There are certain 
differences which must be recognised in any discussion of the machinery of 
government, and, as will be seen presently, the tendency of late has been to 
accentuate such differentiation. 

One characteristic all who are ministers in the full sense of the term have 
in common. They are all members of the Privy Council. I know of no case 
where a newly appointed minister, not already a privy councillor, has been 
allowed to take his place at the Cabinet table until he had been sworn of the 
Council. This may merely mark the origin of the office of minister. Some 
authorities, on the other hand, would argue that the Cabinet was itself, in origin, 


1 The Romanes Lecture, 1946, reprinted by permission of the Delegates of the Oxford 
University Press. 
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an informal committee of the Privy Council. What is certain is that it was at 
one time the practice for the Sovereign to preside in person at Cabinet meetings. 
This fact would seem to dispose of the theory sometimes advanced that the 
Cabinet began as “an informal conclave of Ministers who took counsel together 
in secret in order to ensure that they should present a united front to the King.” 
It was, we are told, ignorance of English on the part of King George I, coupled 
with his Chief Minister’s ignorance of both French and German, compelling the 
two to conduct their business in Latin (which, according to Oman, both spoke 
very ill), that led the King to cease attending Cabinets. Thus, as Anson says, 
“The Prime Minister comes into existence and the Crown recedes into the 
background.” 

As has frequently been pointed out, the Cabinet has no statutory existence, 
though an oblique reference to the Cabinet appears in the Ministers of the Crown 
Act, 1937. Theoretically, the responsibility of each individual minister for the 
policy pursued in his own department rests upon him alone. No other minister— 
not even the Prime Minister—has any legal power to override him, and the 
functions of the different ministers are mutually exclusive, with one curious excep- 
tion in the case of the Secretaries of State. Though there are many Secretaries 
of State (at present nine: four more than when I first entered the public service) 
they are all deemed to hold concurrently a single office and are, therefore, inter- 
changeable in the exercise of their powers. 

In fact, of course, ministers have to conform to a common policy—the policy 
of the government for the time being—and the Cabinet provides the means of 
formulating such policy after adequate consultation and discussion. But this 
necessary rule of practice in no way derogates from the personal responsibility of 
the individual minister. 

The office of Prime Minister—described by John Morley as “ the keystone 
of the Cabinet arch ”*—has only recently received statutory recognition. It was 
mentioned for the first time in a statute when the Chequers Trust was constituted 
by Act of Parliament in 1917. Even now the functions of the Prime Minister 
are nowhere authoritatively defined. His power and authority depend to-day, 
as in the past, on the fact that ministers are appointed by the King on his advice, 
and that the government of which he is the leader commands, for the time 
being, a parliamentary majority. 

Under-secretaries, though conimonly included in any list of members of the 
government, are not ministers in the strict sense of the term. Technically they 
are Officials specifically exempted by statute from disqualification for a seat in 
Parliament, and are appointed not by the Crown but by the minister in charge 
of the department to which they are to be attached. 

There have also been in the past a few ministers of intermediate rank who, 
though fully responsible for the departments in their charge, are not necessarily 
privy councillors, and are not admitted to a full share in collective responsibility. 
Examples are the Minister of Pensions, at any rate until quite recently, and the 
Paymaster-General. Other ministers who have usually been in this position, 
though occasionally given Cabinet rank, are the First Commissioner of Works, 
the Postmaster-General, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and the 
Attorney-General. This intermediate category may tend to disappear if the 
exclusion of a number of ministers of Cabinet rank from the Cabinet becomes 
a permanent feature of the Constitution. 

I have gone into these matters at some length hecmnae of their importance 
in relation to what is to follow. 

Until the 1914-18 War, all ministers of Cabinet rank. met regularly as a 
body to discuss and settle matters of policy, being summoned in the traditional 
1orm as “ His Majesty’s servants *—a form, incidentally, which is still in use. 
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For policy so determined, all shared responsibility fully and equally. 

This corporate responsibility differs, I think, not merely in degree but in kind 
from the responsibility which, under a party system, all connected with the 
government, including under-secretaries, and even to some extent party members 
holding no offices, have to share. Such responsibility attaches rather as a con- 
dition of survival. 


Until well into last century, the responsibilities of the Central Government 
were confined within narrow limits. . They hardly extended beyond the primary 
obligations of Defence, Foreign Affairs, Finance, Law and Order with, as a 
recent addition, the administration of overseas territories. All other public 
responsibilities were provided for on a local footing—for example, sanitation, 
roads and bridges, markets and fairs, drainage, police. Developing responsibilities 
were provided for as they arose in various ways, either by extending the functions 
of local authorities or the magistracy (education, poor law, public health), by 
farming out (post office and prisons), or, in matters more closely affecting the 
policy of the Central Government, by the device of Privy Council Committees, 
such as those which developed in due course into the Board of Trade, the Board 
of Education, and the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. This last device has 
been resorted to much more recently in the committees set up to look after 
Central Research. 


Thus, in one way or another the developing responsibilities of the Central 
Government were provided for up to the opening years of the present century. 
The industrial revolution marked the beginning of one phase of expansion, 
leading on nearly a century later to the next well-defined phase—the social 
service phase, as it may be called, coinciding with the full tide of liberalism. 

All the time the Cabinet was steadily growing in size and the machinery 
of the Central Government becoming more and more unwieldy. It was left, 
however, for the first European War to establish the case for some radical change. 
For two years the old machine creaked along. Then, with the formation of the 
Lloyd George Coalition Government, the need for a more compact executive 
body was recognised and an inner or War Cabinet was called into being. Up to 
that time the Cabinet was not recognised as an organ of government and proceed- 
ings at Cabinet meetings were unrecorded. The War Cabinet was provided 
with a secretariat, and system was for the first time introduced into the conduct 
of Cabinet business. 

The War Cabinet of 1916 took sole responsibility for the conduct of the 
war, while domestic business was dealt with by committees which comprised most 
of the ministers not in the War Cabinet but. who would ordinarily have been in 
the peace-time Cabinet. The same secretariat served both the War Cabinet and 
the committees. 

The innovation of the Cabinet secretariat was perhaps of even greater 
importance than the reduction in number of the operational Cabinet. The change 
once made was bound to continue. The Cabinet secretariat remained in being 
between the wars as a.recognised piece of government machinery and, as will 
be seen, it has provided the foundation for several very important developments. 


On the outbreak of the last war, the expedient of a small War Cabinet was 
at once revived, but with a material difference. On this occasion the War Cabinet 
included a number of ministers with departmental responsibilities, whereas the 
(smaller) War Cabinet of 1916-19 was composed entirely of ministers without 
portfolio. Ministers who would normally have sat in Cabinet took no part, 
if not in the War Cabinet, in deliberations with their colleagues on matters with 
which they were not directly concerned departmentally, but in the discharge 
of their departmental responsibilities they were unaffected, 
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The existence of a supreme authority in the form of a War Cabinet of which 
they were not members involved no derogation from their responsibility to 
Parliament and the public for matters within their own departmental sphere. 
It is most important that this should be clearly recognised. For example, the 
Home Secretary was not a member of the War Cabinet until 1942, but he carried 
on his duties exactly as he would have done under the Cabinet arrangements 
previously in force. If business concerning him was before the Cabinet, he 
attended and shared the responsibility for decisions taken on those matters, exactly 
as if he had been a member. On other matters he had no greater responsibility 
than attached to him automatically by virtue of his being a member of Mr. 
Churchill’s administration. The same is true of the Lord Chancellor who, 
though normally one of the most important peace-time ministers, was never a 
member of the War Cabinet. 


I emphasise these facts because the existence of the War Cabinet led to the 
misconception—which I believe persisted for some time—that certain ministers, 
who were members of the War Cabinet, had an overriding responsibility in 
respect of matters within the competence of ministers of Cabinet rank not in the 
War Cabinet. There may have been some basis for that view in the first Great 
War when, as stated, all departmental ministers were excluded from the War 
Cabinet; but the ‘position established during the war just ended is quite clear, 
and it is important that any misunderstanding on the point should be cleared 
away. There is undoubtedly a case that might be argued in favour of the super- 
vising minister, as he may be called, but experience has convinced me—and, I 
believe, others of my late colleagues—that any such arrangement would speedily 
break down in practice. It would, in fact, be found to be inconsistent both with 
the parliamentary responsibilities of departmental ministers and with depart- 
mental control. Authority over departments must be undivided and unquestion- 
able. A supervising minister would mean, in practice, a supervising staff, with 
endless possibilities of friction and clash. 


The same purpose that, in theory, might be served by a system of super- 
vising ministers, namely, an effective co-ordination of the work of ministers and 
departments handling different aspects of the same subject and a much needed 
lightening of the burden upon the Prime Minister and the central organ of 
government, can be secured by an alternative method. This alternative consists 
in the development of a system of Cabinet committees on lines which I shall 
proceed to discuss. 


The details are less important than the principle. Indeed, since at any 
given time the actual arrangements must be within the discretion of the Prime 
Minister of the day, who alone could justly measure both the problems and the 
personalities involved, it would be futile to attempt to dogmatise. Nevertheless, 
certain tentative groupings can be suggested. 


Defence is an obvious case. The three Service Ministers, the Home 
Secretary, and the Supply Minister or Ministers would naturally be members, 
with the Prime Minister himself normally in the Chair. The Chiefs of Staff 
would attend as technical advisers. With such a committee in being, there 
would be no need to revive the former Committee of Imperial Defence. 


An Economic Relations Committee would consider policy in external 
economic affairs, including import and export ,policy, and commercial and 
economic relations both with foreign countries and within the British Common- 
wealth. The membership would include the Foreign Secretary, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Secretaries of State for the Dominions, Colonies, India, 
and Burma, the President of the Board of Trade, and the ee of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, 
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This committee might be enlarged to cover internal economic problems and 
issues of policy affecting national economic development, in which case the Home 
Secretary, the Secretary of State for Scotland, and the Ministers of Labour, Fuel 
and Power, Transport, and Town and Country Planning would be added; or, 
alternatively, a separate National Development Committee might be established, 
with provision for joint meetings as occasion might require. 

There should in any case be an External Affairs Committee to consider 
relations with foreign countries, and within the British Commonwealth, not 
primarily of an economic or financial character. The membership would include 
the Foreign Secretary, one or more ministers concerned with defence, one or 
two senior ministers chosen by reason of their personal standing and experience, 
and the Secretaries of State for the Dominions, Colonies, India, and Burma. 
Provision for joint meetings with the Economic Relations Committee would be 
necessary. 

The remaining main group is that represented by the social services, cover- 
ing the whole field of social welfare. The appropriate committee would include 
the Home Secretary, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, and the Ministers of Labour, Health, Education, National Insurance, 
and Town and Country Planning. 

There would, in addition, I suggest, be scope for a further functional com- 
mittee to review all proposals for legislation, whether by bill, regulation, or 
order, at the stage of formal drafting. Such a committee would satisfy itself 
on matters of form and would verify the authority for all proposed provisions 
involving policy, but would not itself pronounce on matters of policy. The 
membership would include the Lord Chancelllor, the Home Secretary, the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, and the English and Scottish Law Officers. 
Departmental ministers would attend for discussion of draft bills, etc., in which 
they were concerned. 

The chairman of each committee might be either a non-departmental 
minister or a departmental minister with a dominant interest in the matters 
comprised within the particular group. The Prime Minister himself would, no 
doubt, in many cases elect to preside. 

Such a system—of which the above account is merely illustrative—would 
in no way interfere with the appointment of ad hoc Cabinet committees for special 
subjects as required, in conformity with time-honoured practice. 

The essential feature of the system is that it would be flexible. The number, 
scope, and membership of the committees could be varied from time to time to 
suit the situation confronting the Prime Minister. The elasticity it would lend 
to the arrangements for handling government business at the highest level would 
make available to future prime ministers a wide field of choice in planning the 
supreme executive machinery to meet the needs of the time. Departmental 
ministers would find their interests fully engaged in the appropriate committees. 
The number of matters having to come before the full Cabinet because of diverg- 
ence of view would be greatly reduced and, at the same time, the necessity for a 
Cabinet of unwieldy size would be avoided. 

In this connection it is of interest to note that, at the middle of 1945, the 
number of ministers of Cabinet rank was no fewer than 41, of whom 8 were 
members of the War Cabinet, and 6 held temporary war-time offices. At the 
present moment there are 31, of whom 20 constitute the Cabinet. 

Before passing from this subject it should be made clear that it has been the 
general practice of governments to refuse to disclose in public the functions or the 
composition of Cabinet committees. This practice, which will no doubt be main- 
tained, rests upon the theory that decisions are those of the government as a 
whole, and that the internal arrangements which may be made by ministers for 
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discussion among themselves are essentially a domestic matter and no concern 
of Parliament or the public. It is vitally necessary to maintain free and frank 
discussion between ministers, and this is hampered if the processes by which it 
is carried on are laid bare. Decisions of the government are normally announced 
and defended by the minister concerned as his own decisions—in conformity 
with the principle of individual responsibility which I stressed at the beginning 
of this paper—and it is only rarely desirable to state that a decision has been 
taken by the Cabinet, or by a particular Cabinet committee, for the obvious 
reason that such announcements might have the embarrassing result of causing 
some decisions of government to be regarded as less authoritative than others. 
It is even more important to maintain the anonymity of membership of Cabinet 
committees, since individual members might come to be regarded by Parliament 
and the public as specially responsible for the policy adopted in the sphere of 
the committees’ activities. This would weaken both the authority of the depart- 
mental minister principally concerned, and the collective responsibility of the 
Cabinet as a whole. 

All Cabinet committees—whether standing committees or committees 
appointed ad hoc—are, of course, served by members of the Cabinet secretariat, 
which has now been built up into a fairly large and highly efficient organisation. 
But the practical value of this relatively new development of the machinery of 
government has been enormously enhanced by the realisation, since the early days 
of the recent war, that it can be made to provide a method for bringing expert 
opinion of various types more effectively to bear on the problems of administration. 

In approaching this problem certain fundamental principles myst be kept 

_clearly in view. These can be stated briefly. 

In the first place, no department should be denied the opportunity of provid- 
ing itself, within its own organisation, with such expert advice as it may require 
for the efficient discharge of its day-to-day business. 

But something more is required. The government as a whole must have 
access, as Occasion may require, to more authoritative guidance in technical matters 
than any individual department could readily command. There must also be 
opportunity of invoking the aid, from time to time, of acknowledged experts 
from outside the government service altogether. 

At the same time, in view of the fundamental importance of the principle 
of ministerial responsibility, care must be taken to avoid even the appearance of 
setting up any independent source of authority such as would be implied by 
conceptions like that of an Economic General Staff, or a Scientific General Staff, 
to quote examples of forms of organisation which have enjoyed powerful advocacy 
in the past. 

In the military sphere, the Chiefs of Staff, brought into relation with a 
Defence Minister or with a Defence Committee and served by a branch of the 
Cabinet secretariat, have provided the Government with an organisation which 
has been proved by experience during the testing period of the recent war to 
meet all requirements. The demand strongly pressed in the House of Lords 
for a Supreme Chief of Staff was resisted, and rightly as events have shown. 

As explained in a White Paper issued in April, 1942, the Chiefs of Staff 
have been served by two bodies known respectively as “the Joint Planning ” 
and “ the Joint Intelligence ” staffs, composed of officers who continue to exercise 
functions in-their own departments but come together and work regularly as a 
team in the Cabinet Office. 

The Economic Section of the Cabinet secretariat is a more recent creation. 
The functions of this section were not settled without a careful review of the 
experience of the past. The problem was to determine whether it would be 
desirable in post-war conditions to maintain in the government machine some 
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organisation outside the departments concerned with actual administration in 
economic fields, which would centralise expert study and advice on economic 
questions, and, if so, what should be the place, scope, and responsibilities of such’ 
an organisation and its relationship with other parts of the government machine. 
As the late Lord Keynes has pointed out, there has been a great change in the 
modern way of looking at economic problems; compared with that which prevailed 
in the previous generation, in that the economic life of the community must now 
be looked at in total and is no longer regarded as a mere congeries of individual 
activities. That has been the determining factor. 

In the result there has been, I believe, a substantial measure of agreement 
that, while the main contribution to be made by economists to the work of 
government should continue to be made in the departments themselves, it will 
be desirable at the same time to have some Central Government organisation 
conducting economic studies from a more general and synthetic point of view 
than is possible within the departments. 

The functions of the Central Economic Section can therefore be defined 
as follows: to receive all economic intelligence collected by various governmental 
agencies; to cover, by their own researches, any gaps in that intelligence; to make 
or procure specific studies in those spheres which are not covered by any one 
department; to appraise economic intelligence both general and particular; and to 
present co-ordinated and objective pictures of the economic situation as a whole 
and the economic aspects of projected government policies. It should be open 
to them to commission, where appropriate, special studies from universities or 
other institutions. The section would be at the service of any Cabinet committee 
or committees dealing with national development and economic relations. But it 
would also be their function to supply to particular departments, on request, 
economic advice on matters of departmental interest on broader lines than are 
possible for the department itself. It would work closely with departments and 
often share in the formulation of departmental policy on more important issues 
at an early stage. It would thus maintain close contacts with economists employed 
in departments, and its existence would facilitate constant informal exchange of 
views 2iuiong all economists in the government service. There would naturally 
be some interchange of personnel, from time to time, between the Central Section 
and the economic staffs of departments. In this way the section would avoid the 
reproach of being a mere body of arid academicians remote from the hurly-burly 
of practical administration and crabbing departmental initiative by academic 
criticisms. 

In the foregoing there is admittedly some room for differences of opinion 
at any rate in detail. Less scope for controversy is presented by the conceptic# 
of a Central Statistical Office. The function of such a section, organised as 
part of the Cabinet Secretariat, would be to produce and maintain a body of 
statistical information general in character and presented in a form which would 
be regarded as authoritative by all departments, and to which the more detailed 
statistics produced by departments themselves would conform. There would be 
the same close contacts between the Central Office and the departmental staffs 
as in the case of the Economic Section. 

Jn regard to scientific services, matters are still in a more fluid state. For one 
thing, there is a greater diversity of subject-matter, but my own personal view is, 
very strongly, that the same general model might here be followed with great 
advantage. There are already in existence three main centralised governmental 
organisations, each responsible to the Lord President of the Council: the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Medical Research Council, and 
the Agricultural Research Council, and, as a war-time expedient, two further 
organisations were established in the Scientific Advisory Committee of the War 
Cabinet and the Scientific Advisers to the Minister of Production. I would not 
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think it practicable to organise a Joint Scientific Staff on the same lines as the 
Joint Planning Staff referred to above, but what I should hope is that a section 
of the Cabinet secretariat might be organised to assist the Lord President as the 
minister responsible for the general aspects of scientific investigation, and that 
thereby provision would be made without prejudice to the work of departmental 
scientific staffs for enlisting scientific advice on the highest level for the guidance 
of ministers. I say no more on this subject as the whole matter is at present 
under the consideration of a government committee. 

I now pass to the consideration of the third main topic with which I wish 
to deal. Earlier in this address I referred to what I described as the industrial 
phase of national activity, and to the social service phase. We now have to take 
account of what I may describe as the phase of government ownership and control. 
Here we have problems of organisation, both novel in character and difficult, and, 
before going further, I ask permission to quote from a speech I made to the 
Institute of Public Administration some months ago:— 


“ . . Now we are under a Socialist Government which has put forward a 
programme involving a large measure of State ownership and control. I must 
be cautious and avoid Party politics, but all will admit the inevitability of some 
incursion by the State into fields hitherto reserved for private enterprise. If that 
is accepted we need not for the moment concern ourselves with the length to 
which the process might be carried. From the point of view of administration 
the change is fundamental, introducing an entirely new factor. The danger is 
that the process of extending national ownership and control might run ahead of 
the appropriate technique. Administrative considerations are not decisive, but 
they are important. 

“Tt is settled doctrine that it is the right and the duty of Parliament to 
supervise the conduct of the central government and to follow public moneys into 
the hands of their ultimate recipients. It has been pointed out many times that 
such control is justified to ensure that the administration is conducted in the way 
most conformable to the public interest and for the prevention of abuse. But it 
tends to inhibit in the public officials concerned those qualities most necessary in 
any activity involving the taking of risks. In the sphere of private enterprise the 
corresponding safeguards are provided without the attendant disadvantages by 
the operation of the profit test and the vigilance of shareholders; at any rate that 
is the theory and practice probably conforms fairly closely to it. Wherever public 
ownership and control is to take the place of private enterprise a new set of safe- 
guards must be devised, perhaps differing in different cases. Such experience 
as is at present available is not altogether encouraging. In the early stages of the 
change the full effects may be masked because the existing staffs will be taken 
over and these will still maintain the freer attitude and initiative of private owner- 
ship.” 

As indicated, the problem is as novel as it is difficult. By common consent 
it will call for the employment of organisations essentially different from the 
normal departmental organisation governed by Civil Service traditions. In my 
opinion it is not likely to be satisfactorily solved except by a process of experi- 
ment. If I am right, caution and a very gradual approach are clearly called for. 

There is, of course, already available a wealth of experience of non-depart- 
mental organisations. In a study made while I was Lord President of the Council, 
the work of nearly 200 such organisations was reviewed. But for the most part 
the functions they discharged were either of a quasi-judicial character or were 
concerned with the execution of a more or less static policy laid down with a high 
degree of precision by law or in formal instructions. 

The special feature of the problem we are now considering is that of devising 
an organisation which can be relied upon under changing conditions to act with 
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THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 
vigour, to exhibit in a high degree initiative and enterprise, to accept freely such 
risks as are taken every day by private enterprise, and to engage wherever necessary 
in competitive activity—all in such a way as to safeguard the public interest to 
the satisfaction of Parliament as the ultimate authority. 


The problem having been thus defined, certain guiding principles can, I 
think, be enunciated as those which should govern the constitution of the authority 
to be entrusted with the task in hand and its relation to ministers and Parliament. 
If these two essentials are adequately provided for, the whole field will be covered. 


First then, as to the constitution of the responsible authority, some form of 
council, committee, or board will usually be indicated. The members of such a 
body might be either persons in executive charge of particular aspects of the work, 
or non-executive directors without individual responsibility. In the former case 
they would normally be employed on a whole-time basis. In the latter case they 
might be either whole-time or part-time. Except where the nature of the work 
points clearly to a board of the former type, I would myself strongly advocate 
the part-time rather than the whole-time basis. Except on a part-time basis, it 
will always, in my belief, be difficult to find people with the necessary breadth of 
experience, combined with a continuing freshness of outlook and a reasonable 
measure of independence. A mistake at this point might easily result merely in 
the creation of a new and inferior bureaucracy. 


In the selection of members of the board, committee, or council, due regard 
should be had to the representation of different types of experience, but repre- 
sentation of interests, as such, should be avoided. In the case of organisations 
serving the public, what may be called the “ consumers’ interest” should be 
left to the care of ministers and Parliament. 


It is more difficult to see how undue political influence, or the appearance 
of such, can be avoided in the selection of personnel. Recourse to a system of 
appointment by trustees has been sometimes advocated, but it is doubtful whether, 
in practice, that would be a satisfactory expedient. Reliance may have to be 
placed on the vigilance of Parliament and an alert public opinion. 


As respects the relations of ministers and Parliament to the type of organisa- 
tion I have been discussing, it is still more difficult to dogmatise, but again some 
principles can be enunciated. In the first place, Parliament, as the ultimate 
authority, must have adequate opportunity for inquiry, for debate, and for passing 
judgment. All accounts involving public moneys must be subject to audit by or 
on behalf of the Comptroller and Auditor-General (who is an officer of Parliament), 
should be in the prescribed form, and should be presented annually to Parliament. 
In most cases there would be a statutory requirement that an annual report should 
be laid before Parliament where it would be debatable. The extent of ministerial 
control should be defined as clearly as possible in the instrument constituting the 
authority. In regard to matters falling within the minister’s powers of control, 
he would be liable to be questioned in Parliament in the usual way. On the 
other hand, in regard to all matters declared to be within the discretion of the 
authority, the minister would be entitled, and indeed bound, to disclaim responsi- 
bility. This would apply a fortiori to decisions of a judicial or quasi-judicial 
character. In so far as a precise demarcation of the respective spheres of the 
authority and the minister cannot be made, it may be necessary to arm the minister 
with some general power to issue directions, but the terms in which such power 
is given should always be jealously scrutinised to avoid presenting unnecessarily 
wide opportunities of interference in day-to-day affairs—an object which would 
be assisted by requiring such directions to be laid before Parliament and made 
subject to positive or negative resolution. 
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The mere form in which these principles are stated is itself an indication of 
the complexity of the subject. Clearly, much experience has still to be gained 
before Parliament can be satisfied that a satisfactory technique has been evolved. 
Whether we are now being asked to move too rapidly is a matter on which each 
of us can judge for himself, apart altogether from obvious doctrinal differences. 

I have now covered, however inadequately, what I conceive to be the three 
main divisions of my subject—namely, the architecture of the supreme governing 
body and its organs, the best method of bringing special technical experience and 
skill to bear on the broader problems of government without derogation from 
ministerial responsibility, and the possible lines of approach to the new problems 
of organisation to which recent extensions of the field of government activity are 
likely to give rise. There are other matters, such as the role of the Treasury in 
the machinery of government, with which I might have dealt had time permitted, 
but they come more into the region of detail and can be left to another occasion. 
I have also refrained from referring to the adjustments which are likely to be 
required in parliamentary machinery to enable the legislature to keep pace with 
developments in the executive sphere. This certainly is not a matter either of 
detail or of merely subsidiary importance, but so much of the ground has been 
covered by bills already introduced as a result of studies initiated while I was still 
officially concerned with such matters that this, too, can be left on one side for 
the present occasion. 

In conclusion, it may be useful if I endeavour to summarise, quite briefly, 
my main thesis. It is this. While I emphasise the departmental responsibility of 
ministers as a necessary and vital principle, I at the same time stress the import- 
ance, as a practical matter, of adequate machinery for making a reality of collec- 
tive responsibility. The need for this has been proved in two wars and will 
increase now that the government is so much more concerned with economic 
affairs, with the need for making sure that the policies of different departments 
are consistent with each other and form one coherent whole. As means to this 
end, I would rely on the institution, in conjunction with a Cabinet of moderate 
size, of a permanent but flexible system of Cabinet committees, on the strengthen- 
ing of the machinery of the Cabinet secretariat, and on the association with that 
secretariat of technical sections organised for joint planning and intelligence and 
for economic, statistical, and scientific studies on lines that I have described. 


The Administration in 1945 of Some 
Tribunals appointed by the 
Minister of Labour and National Service 


By D. Scott STOKES, Barrister-at-Law 


A FRIENDLY talk round the table, that is the ideal of those who seek for 

some way of settling disputes less formal, less expensive and less time- 
consuming than courts of law. That being so, it is small wonder that there is 
in professional circles little knowledge of and small regard for the ways of Courts 
of Referees, of Military Service (Hardship) Committees and Local Appeal Boards 
and the reasons, if any, which prevail in them. And small wonder that some 
hard-working men think “ the law’s an ass” and can be dispensed with. In this 
article it is proposed to deal with some tribunals, those already mentioned and 
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others, working in conjunction with the Minister of Labour and National Service. 

The Minister appoints the chairman and other members of the quasi-judicial 

body, provides the clerk and the accommodation, and issues the forms of applica- 

tions and appeal ,which get cases on the list. It is the tried conviction of the 

writer that justice cannot be attained without law and a short consideration 

02 the —_— in relations between trade unions and the law will conclude 
e article. 


Courts of Referees (Unemployment Insurance) have been in existence since 
the unemployment insurance started—quite a respectable number of years. Such 
courts decide on claims for benefit and questions relating to benefit. A court of 
Referees makes a detision or order which is communicated to the claimant in 
writing directly the hearing is over. A copy of the record is subsequently sent 
to the claimant; if the decision is adverse, he can consider whether he will 
appeal to the Umpire. 


A claim for unemployment benefit is made at an employment exchange of the 
Ministry of Labour where the Insurance Officer may allow the claim, refer it 


_ to a Court of Referees, or in certain circumstances disallow it. If disallowed, 


the claimant may appeal to a Court of Referees. Before the referees all manner 
of questions arise, such as whether a man has lost his employment through 
misconduct, whether he has left voluntarily without just cause, whether and when 
he is disqualified for benefit by reason of receipt of holiday pay, whether his 
lack of work is due to a strike, whether a married woman satisfies the Anomalies 
Regulations and so on. It is unusual for an employer to attend. The parties 
are the claimant and the Minister of Labour, or if you will some one for the 
unemployment insurance fund. The Insurance Officer may be present or the 
Court may send for him for, further information. Usually he is not present. 
The clerk is not asked for his opinion and should not offer it. The claimant 
may be represented by a trade union representative, friend or relation, in fact 
any person authorised by him. But not by counsel or solicitor, either before the 
Referees or Umpire. The public is not admitted. The press is excluded. 
Procedure is in the hands of the chairman, who asks the claimant to speak and 
also his representative if any, and asks for writings or medical certificate. Written 
evidence from the employer may be considered. This is a system of courts 
running parallel to the law courts and not bound by any decision taken in, say 
a police court, arising out of the same set of facts. In misconduct a Court of 
Referees re-hears a case, de novo, if there has been a prosecution in a court 
of law. 


The statute providing this court is the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1935, 
s.s. 40-49, and S.R. and O. 1936 No. 334 Unemployment Insurance (Courts 
of Referees Regulations), 1936. The Act requires that the Court of Referees 
shall record their decisions in writing and include a record of their findings of 
fact. The record is made by the chairman personally. There is an appeal to 
the Umpire by the Insurance Officer in any case. There is an appeal to the 
Umpire in any case by the trade union of which the claimant is a member. 
There is an appeal to the Umpire by the claimant with permission of the chair- 
man, or without such permission if the decision of the court is not unanimous. 
Leave to appeal may be applied for within 21 days of the decision. The Umpire 
has only one office for the whole country, but Courts of Referees sit in every 
considerable place. The Umpire is appointed by the Crown and was for many 
years Wingate-Saul, K.C., assisted by deputy umpires, all lawyers. The chair- 
men of Courts of Referees are appointed by the Minister of Labour and are 
usually solicitors or barristers, although this is not required by the Act. The 
full Court is a Chairman, an employer’s representative and an insured contri- 
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butor’s representative appointed by the Minister. The employee’s member is 
usually a trade unionist. With consent a case may be decided in the absence 
of any member but the chairman. 

Due to the insurance basis of the whole subject, the Counts of Referees and 
the Umpire himself are bound by the precedent of decided cases, closely follow- 
ing the statutes and statutory orders. The Umpire’s decisions are published 
with reasons and principles applied, and a study of them is as necessary as of 
the Acts and Orders. The Courts of Referees Regulations make careful provision 
that no interested person or witness shall be a member of the court. The 
Minister pays out benefit on the order of the court, or withholds the money as 
ordered, and that is the sanction behind the decisions... A judicial mind is 
essential in the referees, and also sympathy with the insured person, although 
a hard case is not a reason for allowing a claim if the statute and precedents 
are against it. The chairman should be ready to believe the claimant’s evidence, 
unless there is a strong reason for rejecting it. There is a duty on the chairman 
to make an inquiry, to question the claimant and if necessary to adjourn for 
further evidence*from any source. But anything like unfair or harsh questioning 
would not be tolerated. The other members of the court also ask questions if 


they wish. And their presence is important and helpful, provided they are © 


independent and see to fair play. The two other members can overrule the 
chairman. But majority decisions are rare and unanimity among the three 
referees prevails to a suprising degree. 

Military Service (Hardship) Committees were set up early in 1939 and taken 
over by the National Service (Armed Forces) Act, 1939, to grant or refuse 
postponement of call-up on grounds of exceptional hardship. The chairmen 
were chairmen of Courts of Referees. The committee is three persons and the 
others are also inherited from panels of employers and workmen drawn up for 
the purposes of the Unemployment Insurance Acts. The Umpire, too, in postpone- 
ment of call-up for national service, was the same person as in Unemployment 
Insurance. But in the case of military service the Umpire sits with two assessors. 
In this tribunal the parties are the applicant and the Minister. The Minister 
can appeal to the Umpire, as well as the applicant, and the Minister often does 
so, when he thinks the committee have made a wrong decision or order. The 
applicant is given a hearing by the committee and he is questioned and is handed 
the decision immediately after the hearing. No determination on postponement 
shall be called in question-in a court of law. If the decision is unanimous, the 
applicant needs leave of the committee to appeal. He can obtain this subsequently 
even if he did not ask leave to appeal at the hearing. If leave to appeal is 
refused and the applicant is still convinced he has been unjustly treated he can 
write to the Minister himself complaining of injustice and usually this petition 
will result in the Minister appealing to the Umpire where the matter is decided. 
Before the committee neither counsel nor solicitor is allowed unless such person 
satisfies the committee he is a relative, personal friend, or employer. Before the 
Umpire or appellate tribunal the applicant may be represented by counsel or 
solicitor. There is no definite procedure, no formal proving of evidence, and 
the Umpire hears a statement by the advocate. By various Postponement Cer- 
tificate Regulations (published as S.R. and O.!) the principles to be applied 
and the circumstances to which regard is to be had are announced. Selected 
Umpire’s decisions are published -and in this way precedents are set which enable 
Hardship Committets the country over to give consistent decisions. But here 
is no Act to be interpreted, no basis of contract of service and insurance law 


‘Some relevant orders are SR, and O. (1939) No, 1120, amended by S.R. and O. 
(1940) No. 404, National Service (Armed Forces) Postponement Certificate 
eat _ sR 2m O. (1939) No. 1541, amended by S.R. | O. (1941) Nos. 841, 
1048 an 
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as in unemployment insurance. It is entirely a question of exceptional hardship, 
with discretion limited, but not rigidly so, by Umpire’s decisions. A rigid limit 
is to be found in the Postponement Regulations. The Umpire’s views are not 
static and the published decisions show a policy developing, for instance, in the 
case of students and their examinations. The kind of circumstances which 
Hardship Committees may consider are summarised in the regulations as 
domestic hardship, business responsibilities and individual circumstances (here 
the students come in). Considerable conflict of view arose as to whether the 
business hardship extended to a consideration of an employer’s hardship on 
losing an employee and the general line was to withdraw from Hardship Com- 
mittees any question which was properly defined as whether the applicant was 
engaged on work of urgent national importance. Such work, whether for an 
employer or in research or studies, called for deferment which the Minister 
granted or refused without the intervention of a tribunal. 

The Hardship Committee just described (along with its title “ Military 
Service”) was used to hear applications for exemption, without appeal, in a 
whole series of orders calling for services from civilians. The largest number 
of applications were made under the various Fire Prevention Orders (applica- 
tions for exemption from fire-watching) and under the Civil Defence Compulsory 
Enrolment Order. But some cases came from girls whose employers wished 
them to remain in peace-time employment, say as nursemaid in a private family, 
rather than be called up for national service in industry. Under the head 
“ national service” there was an appeal to the Umpire; under the other orders 
no appeal and no published decisions. Dealing with fire-watching, civil defence 
enrolment, etc., the Hardship Committee had to consider every aspect of the 
case without limitation, medical grounds, long hours of work and conscientious 
objection included. The Minister provided a medical referee on medical ques- 
tions. And while the medical referee’s opinion was generally accepted, the 
Hardship Committee was not bound to accept it. The Company of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses were the most difficult of conscientious objectors because of the 
difficulty of finding the reasoned basis for their opposition to the State or any 
limit to it. The Military Service (Hardship) Committees continue their work 
on postponement of call-up under the National Service (Armed Forces) Act. 


Local Appeal Boards were set up in 1941 by the Essential Work Order and 
continued by the Essential Work (General Provisions) Order, 1942 (S.R. and O. 
(1942) No. 1594). Whereas Courts of Referees and Hardship Committees make 
an order, the Local Appeal Board only advises the Minister and makes a recom- 
mendation. Primarily and under the Essential Work Orders, these boards 
provide appeals against a decision of a National Service Officer of the Ministry 
of Labour to grant, or refuse permission, to discharge from a scheduled under- 
taking, to grant or refuse permission to leave a scheduled undertaking, and they 
hear appeals against an employer (in a scheduled undertaking) who has dis- 
missed a person for serious misconduct or suspended a person without pay for 
disciplinary reasons. The Essential Work Orders provided a guaranteed 
minimum wage for a standard week and in return the parties were tied together 
until the National Service Officer granted permission to discharge or to leave. 
The forms of application and appeal provided for reasons to be stated on both 
sides and grounds of appeal to be set out, with a request to the employer for 
particulars of misconduct in appeals against the employer’s discipline. The 
Local Appeal Board having no power to make an order can communicate no 
decision, and no party to the proceedings is entitled to a copy of the record. 
For the assistance of ministerial officers, the board is asked to record findings 
of fact and statements of reasons for recommendations are net discouraged. It 
is open to the Minister to accept or reiect the advice of a Local Appeal Board. 
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If the board found a man or woman had been discharged for serious misconduct, 
or permission to discharge had wrongly been given, it would advise that reinstate- 
ment be ordered in most cases. If the board finds “no misconduct” but does 
not advise reinstatement and the National Service Officer notifies the parties 
accordingly there is a right to wages from the employer for the interim.2 The 
board cannot of itself order any enforcement or order any employer to pay any 
money or do any other thing. Enforcement of reinstatement, or requiring a 
man to work in a particular place where he is needed but does not want to 
work, are pursued by the Minister issuing directions to a person under Defence 
Regulation 58A, followed by prosecution in a police court if the direction is not 
obeyed. The public and press are excluded from Local Appeal Boards. Friends, 
witnesses and trade union representatives are admitted. Employers attend 


Appeal Boards as regularly as employed. The procedure is in the hands of the, 


chairman, who may admit solicitors and counsel. But in the absence of custom 
the writer preferred the side intending to be professionally represented to give 
notice of that intention to the other side before legal representation could be 
readily consented to because legal representation is unusual. A full Appeal 
Board is three and, with consent, a quorum is the chairman and one other 
member. The personnel of Local Appeal Boards was a departure from the 
Court of Referees precedent. A number of business men, or industrial person- 
alities, even a few trace unionists were appointed as chairmen. The legally 
qualified chairman was continued but the non-professional element became the 
preponderant factor. The two other members were again drawn by the Minister 
from panels of employers and employed. For those interested, the manning of 
these tribunals calls for a discussion for which there is no space here. Without 
a superior appellate tribunal, without published reports of cases, the recom- 
mendations on similar cases up and down the country varied chaotically some- 
times, and divergent recommendations in similar cases were inevitable. The 
civil service administrator having the deciding word, whether he would or would 
not order as advised by the tribunal, tried hard to exclude anything but questions 
of hardship. It should be added that when the administration failed to turn 
Local Appeal Boards into mere hardship committees, the position was grace- 
fully accepted. Particularly in questions of what is misconduct, of discipline 
and conditions of service, great injustice may result from ignoring experienced 
tests of what is guilt, of principles relating to guilty knowledge and provocation, 
or in considering conditions, from ignoring the Factory Acts and Regulations, 
and omitting to consider a particular factory’s rules. Any new bargain as to 
wages is reserved for other places, particularly for the National Arbitration 
Tribunal. But even granted that, the wage question cannot be excluded from 
the discussions of the board if it is put forward. The Local Appeal Board, 
although it cannot take part in any new agreement as to wages, has to hear 
appeals to leave because a workman is dissatisfied with wages. In fact, no person, 
no official of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, can prevent a case 
being put on the board’s list. If an appellant fills up the required form, 
appropriately or inappropriately, and irrespective of the subject matter, the 
case is on the list. 


One more word on the judging of appeals against dismissal for misconduct. 
The records of the criminal courts provide a large number of pleas of “ guilty.” 
No such thing happens before a Local Appeal Board. Every case is contested. 
A man acknowledging he did wrong accepts his employer’s judgment and does 
not appeal. There i is almost no precedent in recorded cases to help a tribunal 


2 Essential Work (General Provisions) Order, 1944, S.R. and oO. (1944) No. 815, 
which Psi for details of nights on successful appeal against dismissal for alleged 
misconduct. 
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decide what is “misconduct” in relation to a contract of service, let alone 
“serious misconduct.” The Appeal Boards have had to set themselves to defining - 
the issues, excluding the irrelevant, hearing the evidence, cross-examining maybe, 
and giving the appellant the benefit of the doubt if there is any in their minds. 
As ‘already indicated a conflict of evidence is the rule. Local Appeal Boards 
hear cases, even after a prosecution in a police court or elsewhere, and take the 
evidence afresh. They are not bound by the result of the prosecution, although 
they expect to be informed of it. Misconduct apart, a number of matters come 
up for consideration which require the application of a trained mind. The 
Essential Work Orders have a number of provisions which have to be applied. 
One point which is argued is “ Does clause x exclude alternative procedure under 
clause y?” Is refusal to work overtime a breach of contract? Is it more than 
that, is it misconduct? The answer is no, and it is for the chairman to explain 
what the position is. Does the Engineering and Allied Trades agreement of . 
1939 re dilution apply to this particular factory? The employer claims that it 
does not. The convenor of shop stewards claims that it does not. The appellant’s 
trade union claims that it does apply and ought to be enforced and that the 
National Service Officer was wrong in granting permission to discharge a par- 
ticular skilled man on the ground of redundancy when dilutees remained. There 
is the germ of an industrial court in the Local Appeal Board, but it is justice 
at the gate, without appeal or publication. The industrial court which regulates 
wages and conditions under the Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order, 1940 (S.R. and O. (1940) No. 1305, (1941) No. 1884 and 
(1942) No. 1073) is the National Arbitration Tribunal and only that tribunal 
could command sufficient first-hand evidence to find the answers to the questions 
raised in the above problem. Wages Councils may be expected in time to take 
on much of the work of the National Arbitration Tribunal. Under pressure of 
waging war and suffering enemy attacks, Local Appeal Boards with all‘ their 
imperfections have served so well to settle differences in industry, where under- 
takings were scheduled under the Essential Work Orders, that 2 number of both 
employers and trade unionists would like them retained for some purposes. The 
guaranteed wage and guaranteed week are appreciated by the employee. Many 
on both sides would subscribe to a statement that on the whole Local Appeal 
Boards have arrived at the truth and fairly judged disputes. An individual claim 
for wages can properly be decided only in a magistrate’s court or county court. 

Apart from the Essential Work Orders, the principal use to which Local 
Appeal Boards have been put is to advise the Minister on appeals against direc- 
tions under the Defence (General) Regulations; 1939. Such directions were 
to do any work which a person was capable of performing or to render services 
such as service in the Home Guard. The Essential Work Orders could not be 
effective without a power to direct persons. Apart from that, numbers of 
directions were to require a person to move from one employment to another 
to enable vital industries and services to be manned. In these cases the Minister 
only desired to be advised if there were exceptional hardship to the individual 
or medical unfitness. Boards had the assistance of a medical referee, or in the 
case of direction to the mines or to the Home Guard, of a Forces’ medical 
board. Under the National Service Acts there is no possibility of getting a 
Forces’ medical board to review a case, unless there has been a notable change 
in the health circumstances. But in the case of medical referees, the Local 
Appeal Board could and did decide whether to accept the referee’s report or a 
letter from a man’s private doctor. 


When the shortage of coal miners became so serious that a ballot was 
instituted to select young men for service in the mines instead of military service, 
these young men were directed under Defence Regulation 58A to a mine but 
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medically examined by a medical board under the National Service Acts. An 
unsatisfactory aspect of the work of Local Appeal Boards was an administrative 
arrangement whereby such ballotees were told they had an appeal against selec- 
tion for coal-mining to a Local Appeal Board. In fact, apart from new circum- 
stances since a certain event, the Minister informed Local Appeal Boards that 
in the case of ballotees he wanted the board’s advice on no point except hardship 
over and above that which would arise if the boy were directed to the Forces. 
In effect the only circumstances a Local Appeal Board could consider were those 
where a ballotee had dependants and asserted that he could not provide for 
them on a miner’s wage living away from home, as well as they would be 
provided for by allowances and war service grant if he were away in the Forces. 
(It should be added that a man with dependants directed away from home got 
24s. 6d. a week lodging allowance, but this only partially covered the cost of 
lodgings, and wages and lodging allowance may. be less adequate than the 
‘ Forces’ allowance and war service grant for dependants. A volunteer miner 
got no lodging allowance until recently.) The result was that the appellants 
got no satisfaction and the Minister got no advice. And when the boy directed 
to the mines was prosecuted for absence before magistrates, the magistates’ 
comments and penalties, if any, were critical of the policy of directing boys 
haphazard to coal-mining. It was a debatable policy and a heart-breaking one 
in working out. 

In every case except the men directed to mining or to the Home Guard, 
man, officer, employer, etc., includes the feminine gender. Women sit as chair- 
men, as members of the court or board or committee, are employers and repre- 
sent employers, are employed, did fire-watching and civil defence duties, have 
been the subject of directions to work and have been called up under the National 
Service Acts, and there are women National Service Officers. In numbers at 
any level in the kind of activity described there are more men than women 
concerned. 


It is proposed to mention further the Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act, 1944, and the Wages Councils Act, 1945. Under these Acts two very 
different tribunals are working with chairmen and members appointed by the 
Minister of Labour and National Service. The Reinstatement Committee is 
appointed to determine questions arising out of the 1944 Act and to make the 
orders authorised in S.9 of the Act and the second schedule. The chairmen 
already appointed are some of them lawyers and some are not. The other 
members are drawn from panels of employers and employed selected by the 
Minister. Expert assessors may be appointed, and where the chairman is not 
a lawyer, it has occurred that the chairman asked for a legal assessor. There 
is an appeal to the Umpire, appointed by the Crown. The clerk and accom- 
modation are provided by the Ministry of Labour and National Service. Enforce- 
ment is by proceedings in a court of law. Whereas solicitor and counsel, public 
and press are excluded from other tribunals considered in this article, legal 
representation, public and press are all admitted to Reinstatement Committee. 
And the accommodation required is correspondingly larger. The right of appeal 
is not only in the parties but (S.10) in the organisation of employers or trade 
union whose member is a party. The Umpire sits with two assessors and 
selected Umpire’s decisions are published by the Minister so that precedents 
accrue. 

Under the Wages Councils Act, 1945, the Minister of Labour and National 
Service may make an order establishing a Wages Council in relation. to any 
trade or part of a trade. Three members of a Wages Council are appointed by 
the Minister as being independent persons and the other members are selected 
by the Minister to represent employers and workers. This Act repeals the Trade 
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Board Act and takes its place. Where there were Trade Boards there are now Wages 
Councils. The field of operation of a Wages Council is negotiation on wages, 
holidays with pay and conditions of employment. Where voluntary machinery - 
exists for such negotiations, a Wages Council will not be ordered unless asked 
for. Once wages regulations are made, failure to pay the minimum statutory 
wage will render an employer liable to prosecution and the inspectors who had 
the duty of enforcement under the Trade Boards will continue to have the same 
function under the Wages Councils. Apart from trades where a Wages Council 
is ordered and where there is a statutory minimum wage, there is the wide field 
of voluntary collective bargaining where agreements are not enforceable at law. 
But trade unions will bring pressure to bear where they can when agreements 
are not honoured. And there is in this same region the narrow field of employers 
and workers who will unite to say “we are not a party to your wage agree- 
ments; do what you will, we will not observe them.” Press and public and 
the legal professic are not admitted to Wages Councils. As the councils are 
bodies aiming at negotiation and conciliation resulting in agreements there does 
not seem to be any case to-day for the admission of strangers. The resulting 
agreements and orders are published and deserve much wider publicity than 
they get. There is a strong case for the appointment of a legally qualified 
chairman. ; 

In respect of every tribunal considered there is no court fee to be paid by 
a party. And in the case of Courts of Referees, Military Service (Hardship) 
Committees and Local Appeal Boards, there is some provision for reimbursement 
of a party’s travelling expenses. Only in the case of attendance at a Court of 
Referees is compensation paid to a claimant for loss of working time. 

Enough has been said to allow the reader to judge for himself whether any 
of the tribunals mentioned conform to the tests applied by Dr. Robson in 1928 
in “ Justice and Administrative Law,” p. 315. On the whole they do,, except 
the war-time expedient of Local Appeal Boards. Reinstatement Committees not 
only pass all the tests but, in addition, legal representation is allowed both before 
committee and umpire. Some of Dr. Robson’s principles remain supreme. 
Others would probably be re-written to-day. Had Dr. Robson advocated tribunals 
“ where new standards are desired in an explored field.” instead of “ unexplored ” 
he would have been nearer the desire of those who look forward to social justice 
subject to law but without the fetters of precise legalism. For instance, the 
litigation of workmen’s compensation claims will be removed from courts of law 
to special courts. 

Take another point. The desirability of a central appellate body has been 
exemplified in the courts, committees and boards discussed. With no appeal 
from Local Appeal Boards, no central co-ordinating tribunal, the recommenda- 
tions received by the Minister must have been chaotic. 

In “ Justice and Administrative Law” it is contended that an administrative 
tribunal is clearly desirable where a department of State or a local authority is 
a party, with the suggestion that it is not desirable in other circumstances. Is 
that so? Surely not. Local Appeal Boards judge between employer and employed 
under the Essential Work Orders. Reinstatement Committees do the same under 
the 1944 Act. Wages Councils and the National Arbitration Tribunal conciliate 
opposing interests. There is an irresistible demand for a quick settlement of 
disputes between citizens by administrative tribunals, a friendly talk around the 
table presided over by an independent. chairman. The coming Rent Courts 
for furnished houses are another example. 

The tribunals considered comply with the principle demanding a hearing 
by a definite tribunal of independent chairman and public. persons appointed 
by a responsible minister. In no case is a civil servant on these tribunals. The 
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clerk is a civil servant but he does not take part in discussion or decision. There 
is no mixing of civil servant with quasi-judicial functions except in the particular 
case of Local Appeal Boards which were set up under pressure of waging war 
and of enemy attacks on this country. In a number of ways the Local Appeal 
Boards do not comply with Dr. Robson’s principles. The state of emergency 
explains and excuses this. That apology recorded, it cannot be stated too 
strongly that Local Appeal Boards on the whole ascertained the truth, judged 
fairly, and that voluntary submission to Local Appeal Boards and the Essential 
Work Orders, to the National Arbitration Tribunal and the order providing it, 
has kept peace in industry throughout the critical years of war—a remarkable 
work. 

None of the tribunals considered has power to call for documents or compel 
attendance of witnesses. There is a considerable voluntary submission to these 
tribunals. A chairman properly adjourns a case for further evidence. And the 
party who fails to produce the evidence required by the chairman, be it the 
Minister, fails to prove his contention. So long as the legal profession has to 
do with administrative tribunals, as chairmen or otherwise, the English tradition 
will insist on oral evidence and cross-examination where appropriate. 

The persons who inquire into the facts, as these tribunals do, decide the 
issue except in the case of Local Appeal Boards. The latter make a 
recommendation. 

“The control exerted by the Minister over the work of tribunals should 
-be exclusively confined to instructions contained in public documents,” wrote 
Dr. Robson. The experience of 1939-45 has shown the great importance of 
this principle and proved it right. 

“An administrative tribunal should be required to exercise judicial dis- 
cretion.” This has only to be stated to command assent. 

The courts of law and the legal profession as at present organised and 
provided would be unable to handle the thousands of claims, appeals and disputes 
handled by administrative tribunals recently, to-day and to-morrow. Cheapness, 
speed and informality weigh very heavily in favour of such tribunals, although 
such expediency is not everything. Dr. Robson looks forward to a new type 
of adjudicator who will combine a legal training wth training in the social sciences 
and economics. With all respect, the two important qualifications for a chair- 
man are a legal training and personal experience of how the poor live, with a 
feeling for the dignity of the human personality however penniless. Military 
discipline and civilian discipline are in spirit worlds apart. All these adminstra- 
tive tribunals depend for success to a very large degree on the quality and 
training of the chairman. A legal trainng is desirable to maintain the judicial, 
impartial and independent character which is requisite. No chairman should 
take orders from anyone. In many ways it would help <1e chairman if parties 
were legally represented. But such professional advocates should come to 
committee, court or board to help the tribunal to ascertain the true facts and 
to acquaint it briefly with the relevant law in a judicial spirit.’ Then leave it 
to the tribunal to make its decision. Professional advocates would be welcome 
only as taking upon themselves a part in the administration of justice. Any 
overbearing, any oppression, or misleading statements, or long speeches or dis- 
respect to the tribunal, and such an advocate would quickly wear out the patience 
of the tribunal who are after all very experienced people. Cases are at present 
timed, for the convenience of parties, about ten minutes or a quarter of an hour 
for a simple case, longer where necessary. If the admission of the legal profession 
brought the time-table for cases to an end, it would be an added burden to the 
public. And if the propertied side were legally represented and the other party 
not, as has been seen in County Courts, the chairman would feel it incumbent 
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on him to conduct the unaided man’s case for him. If the professional advocate 
is admitted, there is the question of expense. Property can always command 
good brains versed in traditional law. The penniless man or wage-earner needs- 
an advocate versed in human values, in the poor man’s budget, in voluntary 
unenforceable industrial agreements, in the point of view of trade union and 
shop committee, and in the acts and orders regulating factories, mines, etc. It 
is for a far larger number of the legal profession to work with and for trade 
unions. And on the basis of mutual trust to face squarely up to the problems 
created by orders such as the Conditions of Employment and National Arbitration 
Order, 1940, with its important provisions. This Order is a number of agreed 
resolutions recorded in statutory form but unenforceable in a court of law.’ And 
nevertheless this 1940 Order has proved not only workable under the stress of 
war but invaluable in achieving its object. Yes, a new adjudicator and a new 
advocate, if justice is to be done with the professional guidance needed. Who 
is to pay for the poor man’s advocate? The trade union? Or a State-provided 
legal service? Or is reliance to continue to be placed, as it has been in the past, 
in the learning and impartiality of the chairman without professional advocates? 

To discuss the High Court judgments on the Essential Work and Con- 
ditions of Employment Orders would require another article. In this particular 
case and in the case of similar orders in future cannot the best available legal 
brains be applied to reconciling administrative tribunals and the Acts and Orders 
providing them with the general body of the law? Otherwise the gulf between 
the justice preserved by law and the social justice administered by quasi-judicial 
committees may widen dangerously to the detriment of justice. 


Post-War Housing Finance 
By J. P. Macey, P.A.S.L, A.LHsg. 


(a) THE BACKGROUND 


FAMOUS statesman once remarked, that “ The only thing we learn from 

history is that we do not learn from history.” While this is unfortunately 
true of a great many of man’s activities, it is, I think, correct to say that in the 
sphere of municipal housing in this country we have profited to a great extent 
by the experiences of the past, at least so far as the financial aspect is concerned. 

In this short sketch of post-war housing finance it is appropriate to begin 
with a brief recapitulation of the lessons which may be learned from housing 
progress in the period between 1919 and 1939. 

The first of these is that there must be a sharing of responsibility between 
the State and the local authority. The Addison Act of 1919 limited the burden 
which could fall upon the local authority in respect of housing to the product 
of a penny rate, leaving the State te shoulder the remainder of the loss. This 
did not encourage in local authorities a proper sense of responsibilty for watching 
costs, a factor which contributed to the rise of 200 per cent. in prices between 
1919 and 1922. Subsequent legislation provided for a division of responsibility 
for meeting the annual deficiency, ranging from the fifty-fifty basis of the 1923 
Act to the two-one basis adopted in the 1924 Act. This basis came to be regarded 
in pre-war years as a fair division of the financial burden between the State and 
the local authority. 


’Hulland v, Wm, Sanders & Son. K.B. 1945, p. 78. 
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The second point which emerges is that high subsidies tend to encourage 
high costs. During the initial period it is necessary to provide generous subsidies 
in order to get the machine under way, but close attention must be paid to all 
the factors which affect the machine’s efficiency so that the period of high costs 
and high subsidies may be kept as short as possible. 

The necessity for the adoption of a high standard of planning and amenities 
in municipal housing has also become evident, not only because working people 
will no longer be fobbed off with small and indifferent dwellings, but for financial 
reasons. Local authorities approved schemes in the 1920’s for houses which they 
then thought would easily maintain their rents over a period of 60 years, but many 
of these houses are to-day, with more than half their life still to run, obsolete in 
planning and equipment. When the present acute shortage is relieved these 
older types will need extensive modernisation at a cost which it will probably be 
impossible to recover by rent increases. It is important, therefore, to plan new 
dwellings with an eye on future changes in popular taste and advances in planning 
technique so that there will be no question of there being a high figure for voids 
or need for expensive improvements during the later years of their life. 

A fourth point which received tardy recognition during the ante-war years 
was the need for a special subsidy to meet the high deficiency arising on flats 
built on expensive sites. This is not the appropriate place for a discussion of 
“flats versus cottages” or “dormitory towns versus block dwellings.” It is 
sufficient to say that whatever may be done in the way of “decanting” and 
satellite towns there will always be in London and other large cities a proportion 
of the population who must be accommodated at or near the centre where site 
values are highest. The necessity for a special rate of subsidy for such sites 
received its first legislative recognition in the Housing Act, 1930. The 1935 and 
1938 Acts considerably widened the basis by providing a sliding scale of subsidies, 
varying with site costs and ranging from £11 per dwelling where the site cost 
exceeded £1,500 an acre, up to a maximum of £26 for dwellings on sites costing 
more than £28,000. 

The final and possibly the most important lesson is that the rents of new 
houses and flats must be within the average worker’s capacity to pay. Too often 
in the past improved living accommodation was secured at the cost of a lower 
standard of nutrition, clothing and comfort, owing to the higher rents and 
travelling expenses involved. 


(b) Post-waR FINANCIAL LEGISLATION 


With this background in our minds it is interesting to examine the Govern- 
ment’s policy with regard to the financial aspect of housing as contained in the 
Housing (Financial and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1946. A summary of the 
provisions of this Act is given at the end of this article. The Act introduces no 
startling innovations into the field of housing finance, but contains several 
important modifications of existing practice, designed to stimulate local authorities 
to tackle their problems with the utmost vigour. 

The principle of joint responsibility is maintained, but the State now 
shoulders a proportionately greater load since the ratio of the new subsidies to 
rate contributions is as three is to one. The subsidy period is also extended from 
40 to 60 years. In framing the subsidy provisions is was estimated that the annual 
deficit on a standard three-bedroomed house of 900 square feet would be £22. 
Of this amount £16 10s. is to be borne by national funds and £5 10s. will come 
from the rates. This compares with the existing subsidy of £5 10s. per house 
(for only 40 years) from the Exchequer, and £2 15s. from the rates. The ratio 
of 3 to 1 applies also to the sliding scale of subsidies for flats, and the new 
subsidies are payable in respect of dwellings provided for general housing, as 
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well as to houses and flats provided for slum clearance, improvement and 
redevelopment areas and the relief of overcrowding. The logal authority’s share 
of the financial responsibility has therefore been proportionately diminished, but" 
there is a provision for review in 1947, and the Act expressly states that any 
revision shall not raise the ratio of Exchequer subsidy to rate contribution above 
3 to 1 or reduce it below 2 to 1. 

. This provision is important, as it implies full recognition of the next lesson 
—that high subsidies tend to encourage high building costs. The Minister has 
said that he regards the present rates of both subsidy and rate contribution as 
maxima, and that it is the Government’s intention to reduce them at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Coming to the question of planning and design, the basis of the calculations 
has been the three-bedroomed house built to comply with the standards laid down 
in the Housing Manual. The new houses will have modern equipment in 
the kitchen and bathroom, and will have an overall living area of 900 square feet, 
plus 50 feet for outhouses. The standard for flats has been taken as 800 square 
feet, though a slightly higher ‘figure has been approved ina Ministerial circular 
recently issued. The density for flat development has been taken as 35 dwellings 
per acre, compared with the figure of 50 used as the basis of the 1938 Act sub- 
sidies. Only the future can show whether these standards are sufficiently progres- 
sive, but at least a sincere attempt has been made to ensure that new dwellings 
provided under the Act will include a high standard of amenities, and there is 
little likelihood of their becoming out-moded for many years. 


Touching the next point, the provisicn of a sliding scale of subsidies for flats 
on sites of high value, the Act contains generous provision for this, and there 
are to be additional subsidies where it is 1ecessary to provide lifts. These higher 
subsidies are available for mixed deve)]»pments, and there should therefore be 
much greater variety in future schemes. The higher subsidies are payable in 
respect of both cottages and flats in mix zd developments, provided that the total 
density is equal to that which would hav’ obtained had the development consisted 
entirely of three-storey flats. Details of the subsidies are given in the appended 
summary of the Act, from which it w.'l be noticed that there is no ceiling to 
the sliding scale for flats. 

Lastly, we come to the question of rents. In the subsidy calculations the 
Minister assumed an average net. rent of 10s. per week for a standard three- 
bedroomed house in urban areas, or 7s. 6d. in agricultural areas. The figure for 
an average three-roomed flat was taken as 12s. per week. There is nothing 
binding about these figures, which have been taken as reasonable averages over 
the whole country for the improved types. It is recognised that in London for 
instance higher rents will be obtainable, though these are offset by higher costs 
of maintenance. Local authorities continue to be bound by the requirement 
in the Housing Act, 1936, that in fixing rents of new housing accommodation 
they shall take into account the rents ordinarily payable by persons of the working 
class in the locality. If new houses and flats are let at rents reasonably near 
those used by the Minister in framing the subsidies, there is little risk of the 
average working-class tenant having to cut his standard of living too low in order 
to meet his financial obligations. Many of the smaller local authorities are, 
however, experiencing some anxiety on this point owing to the fact that ‘their 
building costs have proved to be somewhat higher than those contemplated by 
the Minister. This means a higher deficiency which can only be met either by 
an additional charge on the rates over and above the statutory rate contribution, 
or by increasing the rents to a figure which will tend to place the new dwellings 
outside the capacity to pay of the lower-paid workers. The larger authorities do 
not experience this difficulty to the same extent since their housing operations are 
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more varied and they are able to make up on the swings what they lose on the 
roundabouts. Should building costs continue to rise, however, even the high 
subsidies provided for in the Act may not prove adequate to ensure that dwellings 
can be let at reasonable rents without throwing an undue burden on the local 
rates. 

(b) SOME SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


I have already referred to the “standard” subsidy of £16 10s. for the 
standard house, and the sliding scale for flats on sites of high value. The Act 
makes further provision for six exceptional cases. The first of these is the problem 
of houses for the agricultural population. As already mentioned the average net 
rent for houses in rural areas has been estimated at 7s. 6d. per week, and it is 
calculated that on this basis the annual deficiency will be £28 10s. compared with 
£22 for urban areas. Having regard to the fact that rural authorities have a very 
limited ability to meet heavy expenditure, the ratio has been varied, the local 
rates bearing only £3 of the annual charge, while £25 10s. will be the subsidy 
payable by the State in respect of houses provided for agricultural workers. This 
is known as the “ special standard ” amount. 

Similar considerations arise in certain urban and rural districts where the 
rent-paying capacity of the tenants is abnormally low. In such districts, provided 
the Minister is satisfied that further high expenditure on housing would impose 
an undue burden upon the rates, the “ special standard” amount referred to 
above is payable, at the discretion of the Minister. 

An interesting feature in the Act is the introduction of additional subsidies 
where it is necessary to provide lifts in blocks of flats built on expensive sites. 
In such cases, in addition to the subsidy appropriate to the site value, the State 
may pay £7 per dwelling towards the cost of providing lifts. The local authority’s 
contribution will be increased by half of this amount. The additional subsidy 
for lifts is payable at the discretion of the Minister for all or any of the flats in a 
particular scheme. This enables the Minister to deal with possible cases where 
a lift is provided which serves effectively only a part of a block. 

The next exceptional case is that of houses provided in areas where there is 
a risk of mining subsidence which renders necessary additional expenditure. In 
such cases the subsidy may be increased by £2 per dwelling and the rate subsidy 
by one-half of this amount. 

Another novel feature of the Act is the power given.to the Minister to 
authorise the reduction of the rate contribution (up to one-half of the standard 
amount) in cases where the local authority is one which levies both a high general 
rate and a high housing rate. Where the Minister uses his discretion to grant 
this relief there will be a corresponding increase in the Exchequer subsidy. 

The last type of special case for which provision is made is that of houses 
built by non-traditional methods as part of schemes approved by the Minister. 
It is anticipated that until these special types are being produced on a large 
scale they will cost more than similar houses built by traditional methods. 
Where this is so, the Minister has power to make a special grant to cover the 
excess cost in whole or in part. 


(d) ANALYSIS OF TyPICAL RENTS 


The following figures give a simple picture of the financial results for a 
typical house and a typical flat showing the economic rent for each and how 
that rent is met by the State, the local authority and the tenant. As the Govern- 
ment have recently made it known that long-term loans for housing will be 
available at 24 per cent. the results are shown both at the present rate of interest 
and also on the basis of borrowing at 24 per cent., but it must be remembered 
the lower rate of interest will be taken into account when subsidies are reviewed, 
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TYPICAL HOUSE 
Four-roomed house. Cost of land, roads and sewers and buildings — 
£1,150. Col. 1 at 3§ per cent., Col. 2 at 24 per cent. 
Economic Rent £ :S 
Capital charges on £1,150 for 60 years = 42.7 37.2 
Management and Maintenance = 115 Th 


Total = £54.2 £48.7 


How Economic Rent is met 


State subsidy—“ standard amount ” = 165 16.5 
Rate contribution—statutory = 35°" 5.5 
Actual nett rent—12s. per week =) SEZ ry bees 
53.2 53.2 

* Additional rate contribution = 10 


Surplus after statutory rate contribu- 
tion has been paid = — 4.5 


*There may be cases even at the present rates of interest where the reverse 
is the case, i.e., where the statutory rate contribution is a little more than sufficient 
to balance the outgoings. Each local authority keeps a statutory Housing 
Revenue Account covering all its operations under Housing Acts since 1918. 
Within this Account surpluses on some schemes balance deficiencies on others 
and an additional rate contribution is necessary only if the account as a whole 
would otherwise show a deficit. 


TYPICAL FLAT 


Land—£11,000 per acre developed site cost. Density 35 dwellings per acre. 
Cost = £315 per flat.. Rates of interest as above. 

Buildings—Five-storey block fitted with lifts, drying rooms, pramsheds, etc. 
Cost of a four-room flat — £1,800. 


Economic Rent . z 
Capital charges on £315 + £1,800 
for 60 years — 78.5 or 68.42 
Management and Maintenance = 128 12.8 





Total) — £91.3 £81.22 





How Economic Rent is met 
State subsidy (see scale in appendix 
figure for £10,000 to £12,000 per 


acre) = 42.25 or . 42:25 
Rate contribution—statutory = 15.25 5329 
Actual nett rent charged—13s. per 

week = 338 33.8 


Total = £91.3 £91.3 





In this case the first column shows that the statutory subsidies just balance 
ithe account at the present rates of interest. From the second column it will be 
seen that at 23 per cent. there will be a surplus of roughly £10 per dwelling 
using the present subsidy rates. 5; 
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(e) SUMMARY 


It will be seen from this review that the Act makes provision for generous 
subsidies to stimulate building and contains provisions to meet various special 
cases which past experience has proved to need special treatment. The whole 
basis, however, depends upon the question of cost; unless all the parties con- 
cerned use their maximum efforts to reduce the present excessive cost of building, 
the whole housing programme may be jeopardised. At present building trade 
employees are being paid wages approximately 70 per cent. in excess of those 
paid in 1939, but their output per man-hour is less than in pre-war days, partly 
because of the inclusion of less experienced tradesmen and also because of 
interruptions in the flow of materials. It is hoped that as more experienced men 
return from the Forces the productivity of labour will be increased, and that asi 
manufacturing difficulties are overcome interruptions will be largely eliminated. 
Again, there is the question of the shortage of labour. It often happens that 
not only has the contractor only about one-third of the labour he should have on 
the site, but that labour consists chiefly of tradesmen who are not required at 
that particular stage in the building operations. Local authorities, themselves, 
by issuing at a late stage variation orders for additional items often increase costs 
by an amount out of proportion to the advantage gained. 

Finally our contractors have much to learn from other countries in the way 
of site organisation, which can play an important part in reducing costs. This 
country cannot afford to devote an undue proportion of its resources to housing 
at the expense of other urgent social reforms, and it is therefore imperative that 
everyone engaged in housing work should use His utmost endeavour to reduce 
the weight of this all-important factor of building costs. 


APPENDIX. 


SUMMARY OF THE HOuSING (FINANCIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
PRovIsIonNs) AcT, 1946. 


Sections 1 and 2 provide for the payment of an annual “ standard ” subsidy 
of £16 10s. per annum for 60 years in respect of each new house provided by a 
local authority which is completed after the passing of the Bill and is approved 
by the Minister. 

Section 3 provides for the payment of a “ special standard” amount in 
respect of houses provided for the agricultural population and in certain other 
cases. This “ special standard” amount is £25 10s. 

Section 4 deals with the sliding scale of subsidies for blocks of flats erected 
on sites of high value. This is set out in detail in the table below. The additional 
subsidy which may be paid in respect of schemes in which lifts are provided is 
also dealt with in this section. 

Section 5 deals with the contributions payable by the local authorities. These 
are shown in the table below: — 


TABLE—SuBSIDY RATES 
HOUSES 
Standard amount subsidy = £16 10s., rate contribution= £5 10s. for 60 years. 
Special standard amount=£25 10s. rate contribution= £3 (half borne by 
district council, half by county council). 
In this connection the term “house” includes any part of a building 
occupied as a separate dwelling, and in particular includes a flat, 
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Post-War Housine FINANCE 


FLATS ON SITES OF HIGH VALUE. 


State Subsidy Rate Contribution 
Cost per acre of site as developed Without With Without With ~ 

lifts lifts lifts lifts 

£ £ s. is: Ss. f.3 

More than 1,500 but not more than 4,000 .. 28 10 35 10 9 10 13 

99 4,000 93 39 5,000 .. 30 O 31°". @ 10 0 13 10 
39 5,000 a 93 6,000 .. 30 15 Sf 35 10 5 je BE ys” 
99 6,000 aa és S000... 31:10 38 10 10 10 14 0 
39 8,000 4 pe 10,000 .. 33°15 40 15 i123 14 15 
99 10,000 9 99 12,000 .. 355. 5 42 5 1t-35 1S: =5 
99 12,000 rt 95 14,000 .. 36 15 43 15 in. 1545 
ma 14,000 pf as 16/000: 385 45 5 12 15 16 5 
99 16,000 BS = 18,000 .. 39 ' 46 15 | ee 16 15 
99 18,000 $9 20,000 41 48 5 13 15 i> 

> 20,000 in £4i 5s. plus £1 10s. for aa + Ke: = Dy 

additional £2,000 or part of £1 10s. 10s. 10s. 


£2,000 in the cost per acre 
of the site as developed 


Section 6 provides for additional subsidies where rights of support are 
involved, the maximum increase being £2 per house. 

Section 7 provides for relief to local authorities where the general rate and 
the housing rate are higher than the average levied by other authorities of the 
same class. 

Section 8 deals with county council contributions towards the expenses of 
district councils. ° 

Sections 9, 10, 11 and 12 contain provisions dealing with special cases, and 
transitional arrangements. 

Sections 13, 14 and 15 contain miscellaneous minor provisions. 

Section 16 provides for a review of contributions by the Minister with the 
object of reducing the subsidies. These reductions will be made in the. light of 
building costs then prevailing, and will not take effect earlier than 30th June, 1947. 

Section 17 empowers the Minister to make grants in respect of the whole or 
part of the additional cost of building houses by non-traditional methods. 

Section 18 provides for the payment of Government subsidy or the making 
of a loan in respect of houses built by a housing association established under 
arrangements made by the Minister after the passing of the Bill. The Govern- 
ment subsidy will be such an amount as the Minister may determine, and will be 
conditional on the local authority making the appropriate rate contribution. 

Sections 19 to 26 contain various miscellaneous and general provisions. 


The Organisation of Control in the 
British Zone of Germany 
By D. R. WoopMan, B.E.M. 


"THE British Element of the Control Commission for Germany (an organisation 

part military, part civilian in composition) was established in the summer of 
1945 alongside Headquarters, British Army of the Rhine, from whom, by Sep- 
tember, it had taken over responsibility for governing the British Zone of Germany, 
leaving the Army free to concentrate upon its proper task of military occupation. 
Since that date a form of organisation! has emerged which it is the purpose of 
this article to describe: it is however essential to emphasise that it is a form 
constantly being adapted to the needs of a highly complex situation, and it is 
probable that by the time this description of it appears in print important changes 
may have occurred or be contemplated. 
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The government of the Zone cannot be fully understood without reference 
to the quadripartite machinery of control for the whole of Germany. The supreme 
authority is the Allied Control Council in Berlin, consisting of the Commanders- 
in-Chief of the four armies of occupation, each of whom presides in turn for one 
month over its meetings. The Council is concerned with matters of high policy, 
and the volume of business normally pressing upon its members in their dual 
capacity of soldier and military governor obliges them to delegate a considerable 
measure of their functions to their four deputies. These form the Co-ordinating 
Committee and remain virtually in permanent session with a rotating chairman- 
ship. The Council and the Committee are served by an Allied Secretariat, while 
the detailed examination of particular issues is the responsibility of thirteen 
Directorates, each charged with a well-defined aspect of government and com- 
prising the senior experts in equal strength of the four Powers. It is a rule at all 
levels that decisions must be unanimous; where unanimity cannot be achieved, 
the matter may be referred to the next higher authority or allowed to drop; in 
the case of the Control Council it is referred to the home governments? or 
remitted to the Commanders-in-Chief for unilateral action in their own Zones. 


The British representatives and their staffs in the Allied Control Authority, 
as the quadripartite machinery is officially styled, form the Headquarters of the 
British Element of the Control Commission for Germany.*? The common policy 
which they help formulate is administered within the British Zone by various 
agencies under the control of the Commission’s Zonal Executive Offices, which 
are at present sited in the area of Herford, Westfalen. The Commander-in-Chief’s 
deputy (the Deputy Military Governor, a lieutenant-general) heads this admini- 
stration, but he is compelled by the constant need for his attendance at~ the 
Co-ordinating Committee in Berlin to lean heavily upon two Deputy Chiefs of 
Staff (major-generals), one charged with organisational matters, and the other 
with: the direction of the executive Divisions among which are apportioned the 
broad functions of government after the fashion of ministries at home. The 
Chiefs, as they are designated, of these Divisions are the senior British members 
of the corresponding Directorates in Berlin, a device which easily promotes expert 
integration, as the sustained participation in the quadripartite discussions of the 
Commander-in-Chief and his deputy ensures that the conduct of government in 
the Zone conforms with the major premises of Allied policy and is not unrelated 
to our military capacities.‘ 


The Zone comprises the north-west portion of Germany, an area roughly 
equivalent in extent to England and Wales, with a population of some twenty-one 
millions, and containing the highly industrialised (and incredibly devastated) 
Ruhr and all Germany’s North Sea ports. For the purpose of military govern- 
ment it is divided into four Regions (North. Rhine, Westfalen, Hannover and 
Schleswig-Holstein), to which four Regional Commissioners were recently 
appointed. These Regions are coterminous with the four Provinzen of the Land 
or State of Prussia falling within the British Zone, except that they include also 
the smaller Lander of Oldenburg, Braunschweig, Lippe and Schaumberg-Lippe, 
and that the southern portion of Rheinprovinz is detached to the French Zone. 
There is a separate administration for Hansestadt (or “ Free City ” of) Hamburg. 
in view of its historic individualism in the organisation of the former Reich and 
its present significance as the second largest city and principal port of Germany. 
Landgebiet (or “City and District” of) Bremen, though within the area of 
British control, is the main port of entry for the American Zone: it is accordingly 
garrisoned by American troops and the city itself is administered by an American 
military government detachment in conformity with the directives current in the 
British Zone,* 
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ORGANISATION OF CONTROL IN BRITISH ZONE OF GERMANY 


The old framework of German regional and local government has been largely 
retained. The former kingdom of Prussia and the patchwork of lesser princi- 
palities are now represented (within the Zone) by the four large provinzen and 
the four small /ander detailed in the previous paragraph, all possessing a theoretical 
equality one with another. They are administrative and not political units, and 
are governed by profesional administrators, called an oberprisident in a provinz 
and a ministerprasident in a land. This bureaucratic character (a legacy of the 
Third Reich, which not merely insisted upon government by officials but also 
obliterated every element of local allegiance) is at present common to all the 
subordinate levels of government, though the occupying power has declared its 
intention progressively to introduce a measure of popular control, and to sub- 
stitute a local for the erstwhile national status of the administrative services.6 The 
provinzen, each roughly equivalent in territory to a Civil Defence Region in the 
United Kingdom, are divided into regierungsbezirke, units approximating in area 
to a large English county and administered by regierungsprasidenten. The 
regierungsbezirke and the four lander group further subdivisions called stadtkreise 
(urban districts) and landkreise (rural districts), administered respectively by a 
burgermeister’ and a landrat (or “state counsellor”). Hamburg, with its own 
constitution, is governed by a burgermeister, assisted by a Council and a Senate. 
Military government detachments, varying in size and composition according to 
the status of the German authority to which they are assigned,® are deployed at 
all these successive levels of government, to ensure that the objectives of the 
occupation are achieved. 


These detachments, besides supervising the day-to-day administration of 
their areas by German officials, themselves undertake the administration of military 
government law, possibly the most important single factor in the cohesion of the 
British Zone. The first two laws promulgated by General Eisenhower after the 
Allied entry into Germany abrogated all elements of German civil and criminal 
law objectionable for the effect they gave to National Socialist doctrine, and also 
dissolved the various special party tribunals and suspended the ordinary and 
administrative courts. In their stead were rapidly established military government 
courts, administering the laws and ordinances contained in the black-and-white 
bilingual posters with which all Western Germany was familiar before the mid- 
summer of 1945. These courts still function to-day in cases affecting the occupy- 





DIAGRAM I 
Komimandatura ________ Allied Control Council (Commander-in-Chief) __ 3 Allied : 
(Military Government, Co-ordinating Committee (Deputy Military Secretariat 
British Troops, Governor) and 
Berlin Area) Directorates 
Zonal Executive Offices, Control Commission for_ Zonal Advisory Council 
Germany (British Element) German Economic 
or Planning Board 
Regions Special Administrations 
Land/Regierungsbezirk Detachments } ————Military Government Coal, Oil and Timber Controls 
Advisory: —Kreis Detachments Courts 
Councils 
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ORGANISATION OF CONTROL IN BRITISH ZONE OF GERMANY 


ing power, alongside the indigenous tribunals which have since been permitted 
to reopen to administer German municipal law. Trials are conducted in Summary, 
Intermediate or General Courts according to the gravity of the accusation; only 
a General Court, for example, may pronounce a sentence of death? or of imprison- 
ment for more than ten years or of a fine exceeding £2,500. Military government 
law is inevitably harsh, but its administration is widely regarded as impartial and 
expeditious. 

The ordinary structure of regional and local government is not convenient 
for certain enterprises, which are reserved for zonal management through the 
agency of the original Sonderverwaltungen (or Special Administrations.) Such 
are the Post Office, Railways, Ports and Inland Water Transport, for all of which 
control ‘teams of British experts are deployed at focal points. Similarly the 
North German Coal, Oil and Timber Controls have been established to supervise 
the production and distribution of these essential raw materials. Recent and no 
doubt significant innovations are the formation of a Zonal Advisory Council, to 
which some thirty German expercs have been nominated, and a German Economic 
Planning Board, for which executive powers appear to be contemplated. 

Such is the structure of control in the British Zone of Germany, the dry 
bones, as it were, of an endeavour yet merely begun but compounded of every 
element of old tragedy and new aspiration and profoundly significant for the 
destiny of the nations. The major obstacles which it has already encountered, 
the lack of Allied policy, the hardening of zonal boundaries into national frontiers, 
the failure to treat Germany as a single economic unit, the difficulties inherent in 
the late agreement regarding the level of German industry, are subjects still too 
contentious and delicate to admit of discussion in this Journal. We must ponder 
them elsewhere as citizens. 


1See Diagram I. 

* The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (who is assisted by a Permanent Under- 
Secretary) is now answerable to the House of Commons for the affairs of the British 
Elements of the Control Commissions for Germany and Austria, though the ultimate 
responsibility rests with the Secretary of State for War. The Commander-in-Chief’s 
Political Adviser, moreover, reports to the Foreign Secretary. 

3 Hereafter referred to as “the (Control) Commission.” 

*See Diagram II 

> British participation in the Allied Government of Greater Berlin is strictly a function 
of the Army of the Rhine and not of the Control Commission, though there is the closest 
liaison between the two regarding it. The city, which is in the Russian Zone, is divided 
into four sectors, garrisoned by the troops of the four occupying Powers. Their command- 
ing generals together form the Kommandatura, which is responsible directly to the Allied 
Control Council for the local government of the whole area, and each administers his 
own sector through his military government staff. The form of organisation, it will be 
seen, exactly follows the pattern of the Allied Control Authority and its separate zonal 
administrations. 

6 There are already Advisory Councils at the level of the kreis, the members of which 
are nominated by the local military government commander. They are to become elective 
bodies, with increasingly executive powers. : 

7 An oberburgermeister in the case of towns with a population over 100,000. 

8 The detachment at the capital of a Provinz (now called Headquarters of a Region) 
contains, for example, some three hundred officers, and is organised after the pattern 
of the Zonal Executive Offices themselves, with a. Secretariat and Divisions covering 
the entire range of the provincial government. The detachment at a landkreis, on the 
other hand, may number as few as four officers. As the experience and capacity of the 
Control Service are enlarged and it becomes possible to increase the responsibilities of 
German administrations, we may expect to see a withdrawal of the kreis detachments. 
In the American Zone this process of concentration is already advanced. The personnel 
of the detachments, as of the Zonal Executive Offices, are as yet both military and civilian, 
though civilians are unlikely to be found below the regierungsbezirke; but the military 
element is already rapidly decreasing as a result of demobilisation and may soon be 
entirely eliminated. 

For the origin of these detachments see my note in PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 
Spring, 1946 (Vol. XXIV—No. 1). : ‘ 

9Sentences of death may only be executed after personal confirmation by the 
Commander-in-Chief. 175 


Compulsory Acquisition of Land by 
Local Authorities and Procedure 
at the Inquiry Tribunals 


By J. R. Howarp Roserts, C.B.E., 


Solicitor and Parliamentary Officer to the London County Council! 


SOciaL legislation has received a great impetus during the past century, and 

it may be said that to a large extent the carrying into effect of the changes 
involved by such legislation has been entrusted to local authorities in the 
respective areas of their administration. It is only proposed to deal here generally 
with one matter which is to-day of great practical importance in view of the 
Government’s declared housing policy, namely, the legal position of the owner 
of land in relation to a local authority seeking to acquire such land compulsorily 
for the purpose of: housing the working classes under the provisions of the 
Housing Act, 1936. 


COMPULSORY ORDER PROCEDURE 


The suitability or otherwise of land for housing purposes is an important 
consideration when a local authority is dealing with the question of exercising 
compulsory powers of purchase over it, and if it is decided that such land is 
suitable for the purpose the local authority proceeds to pass a resolution for the 
compulsory acquisition of the land under the provisions of the Housing Act, 1936, 
and to make a compulsory purchase order in respect of it. The form of Com- 
pulsory Purchase Order to be adopted will depend on whether the land is to be 
acquired under Part III of the Housing Act, 1936, or Part V of that Act. The 
form of Order relative to land to be acquired under Part III is prescribed by 
the Housing Act, 1936, and since the passing of the Acquisition of Land (Authori- 
sation Procedure) Act, 1946, the form of Order appropriate to the acquisition of 
land under Part V of the 1936 Act is governed by the provisions of Section I 
of the Acquisition of Land (Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946. When the 
Compulsory Purchase Order has been made all persons interested in the land 
to be acquired are notified by the local authority that a Compulsory Purchase 
Order has been made, and the notice states that objections to the Order must be 
made to the Minister of Health within the time specified in the notice. The 
making of the Compulsory Purchase Order is also advertised in the Press and 
the advertisement contains similar information to that set out in the notices 
served upon the persons known to be interested in the land. The object of 
publishing an advertisement of the making of the Compulsory Purchase Order 
is to bring it to the notice of persons not known by the ‘local authority to be 
interested in the action taken. 

A special form of procedure is authorised by Section 2 of the Acquisition 
of Land (Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946, whereby a local authority can in 
certain circumstances contained in Sub-section (1) of Section 2 obtain authorisa- 
tion from the Minister of Health enabling them to enter and take possession of 
land the subject of the authorisation notwithstanding that the purchase has not 
been completed. This is a temporary form of procedure for the speedy acquisi- 





1 Any Y opinions or conclusions in this article are the Author’s own and in no way 
represent the views of the London County Council. 
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CoMPULSORY ACQUISITION OF LAND By LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


tion of land in urgent cases and operates for a period of five years from the 
commencement of the Act (i.e. 1946), and is capable of extension for a further 
year. In cases coming within the provisions of Section 2 no Compulsory Purchase 
Order need be made by the local authority as the Minister’s authorisation operates 
to enable the land to be acquired compulsorily. Before the authorisation is given, 
however, the local authority must have served on the owner and occupier of the 
land to which the authorisation relates a notice in writing stating that the con- 
firming authority is about to take into consideration the giving of an authorisation 
under Section 2 and that representations which it is desired to make to the 
confirming authority must be made within fourteen days from the date of the 
service of the notice upon the owner and occupier. 


OBJECTIONS AND APPEALS BY OWNERS 


However urgent the need for the acquisition of land may be, the landowner 
is afforded every opportunity of retaining his interest in it by objecting to the 
proposals made by the local authority. The objection takes the form of a written 
document setting out the owner’s objection to the compulsory acquisition of his 
land and giving the grounds upon which his objection is based. The objection 
is addressed to the Minister of Health, whose Department is directly concerned 
with the purpose for which the land is to be acquired. When the objection is 
received by the Minister to whom the Compulsory Purchase Order has been 
submitted for confirmation or by whom an authorisation is about to be considered, 
he will, in the case of a Compulsory Purchase Order before confirming it, decide 
whether he will cause a local inquiry to be held or afford to the objector an 
opportunity of appearing before and being heard by a person to be appointed by 
him. For the purpose of giving an authorisation under Section 2 of the 
Acquisition of Land (Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946, the Minister must 
consider representations duly made to him by an objector. If the objection 
relates solely to matters affecting the purchase price of the land the Minister will 
in all probability decide not to hold a local inquiry because a sufficient oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to the owner at a later stage in the proceedings to object 
to the basis upon which the purchase price is fixed. In other cases where an 
objection is lodged against the taking of the land under a Compulsory Purchase 
Order and is not withdrawn, the Minister shall, except in circumstances provided 
by Section 2 of the Housing (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1944, when he can 
dispense with the holding of a local inquiry for a period of two years from the 
commencement of the Act, direct that a local inquiry be held or afford to the 
objector an opportunity of appearing before and of being heard by a person 
appointed by the Minister. 


If the Minister decides to hold a local inquiry he will cause his decision 
to be notified to the persons who have objected, and an advertisement will be 
published in the Press circulating in the locality where the land is situate stating 
that a local inquiry will be held by a person appointed by him to hear the objec- 
tions. In practice, the inspector appointed to hold the inquiry is one who 
possesses wide knowledge of planning and housing development and is usually 
a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. The object of the inquiry 
is to ascertain whether it is right and proper for the Minister to confirm the 


_ Compulsory Purchase Order with or without modifications or at all. Up to 


the time the notice of objection is given against the compulsory acquisition of 
the land, the Minister acts in an administrative capacity, but from the moment 
the notice of objection is given he deals with the matter as a judicial authority 
and must not hold a private inquiry at which only one party is present, neither 
can he hear one side without also hearing the other, nor can he consider repre- 
sentations made by one party without also considering representations made by 
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the other (see Stafford v. Minister of Health, 90 Sol. Jo. 260). The proceedings 
are, therefore, public, and the inspector appointed to hold the inquiry is 
entitled to hear all the evidence material to the issue before him. The objector 
is entitled to appear in person or be represented by a solicitor or counsel or by 
any person appointed by him to appear on his behalf. He is entitled to put in 
evidence any document relevant to his case and to call witnesses in support of 
the contentions and proposals he wishes to make. 


The case for the local authority will be based, chiefly, upon the reasons 
actuating the making of the Compulsory Purchase Order, and in addition the 
suitability of the land for the purpose for which it is to be acquired. In support 
of their case the local authority may decide to put in evidence certain proposals 
for the development of the land and produce a layout plan showing how the 
land is to be used. The objector, on the other hand, is also entitled to give 
in evidence counter-proposals for the development of the land by him which, 
if such proposals were acceptable to the’ Minister, might enable the land to 
remain in his ownership for the purposes of his proposed development. The 
inspector, after hearing the evidence at the inquiry and before making his report 
to the Minister on the subject-matter of the inquiry, may view the land to be 
acquired either alone or in the presence of the interested parties. The purpose 
of the view is to enable the inspector to satisfy himself as to the suitability or 
otherwise of the land for the purpose for which it is proposed to be acquired. 

When the public local inquiry is concluded the inspector will submit his 
report to the Minister, who will then decide whether the Compulsory Purchase 
Order shall be confirmed with or without modification or at all. The inspector’s 
report is a privileged document, and. persons who are affected by a Compulsory 
Purchase Order are not entitled to call for its. production at any time. In the 
event of the Minister confirming the Order made under Part III of the Housing 
Act, 1936, his decision is notified to all persons who objected to the confirmation 
of the Order and appeared at the local inquiry and is also published in the Press 
circulating within the locality of the land to be acquired. Under the Acquisi- 
tion of Land (Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946, however, all persons served 
with the notice of the making of the Order are entitled to be notified of the 
Minister’s decision. Six weeks after the publication of the notice of confirma- 
tion of the Compulsory Purchase Order made under Part III of the Housing 
Act, 1936, and four weeks in the case of an Order made under Section I of 
the Act of 1946, the Order becomes operative unless a person aggrieved by 
such Order or by the Minister’s decision appeals to the High Court. This he 
may do if he questions the validity of the Order on the ground that it is not 
within the powers of the Housing Act or that any requirement of that Act or of 
the Acquisition of Land (Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946, has not been 
complied with. The Court on the hearing of an appeal may suspend the opera- 
tion of the Compulsory Purchase Order, and if satisfied that the making of the 
Compulsory Purchase Order is not within the powers of the Act quash the Order 
either generally or in so far as it affects the property of the applicant. Appeal 
lies to the Court of Appeal from the Court of first instance, but except by leave 
of the Court of Appeal no appeal lies to the House of Lords. 


VALUATION AND COMPENSATION 


In order to outline the procedure which follows the confirmation of the 
Compulsory Purchase Order by the Minister, it has been assumed that no appeal 
has been made to the High Court or, if an appeal has been made, such appeal 
has been decided in favour of the local authority. Steps must now be taken to 
fix the purchase price and to secure the conveyance of the land by the owner 
to the local authority. For this purpose a Notice to Treat under the provisions 
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of Section 18 of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1945, is served by the 
local authority upon all persons interested in the land. The persons interested 
include those possessed of a freehold or leasehold interest in the land to be” 
acquired, and any person having an estate by way of mortgage. Tenants for 
a year or from year to year are, however, not entitled to a Notice under Section 18, 
but their rights are protected by Section 121 of the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845. The Notice to Treat need not be in any particular form, but it must 
state that the local authority (a) is authorised te purchase the land which is 
described in the schedule to the Notice; (b) demands particulars of the estate 
or interest in the land and of the claims made in respect thereof; and (c) is willing 
to treat for the purchase of the land and to pay compensation in respect of 
damage sustained by reason of the execution of authorised works. 


Although there is no legal obligation upon the owner of the land to submit 
a claim, it is advisable that he should do so, as otherwise, since the acquiring 
party is a local authority, his position might be prejudicially affected as to costs 
under the provisions of Section 5 (2) of the Acquisition of Land (Assessment 
of Compensation) Act, 1919, in the event of the matter becoming the subject of 
arbitration proceedings. Once a Notice to Treat has been served the general 
rule under the compulsory purchase provisions of the Land Clauses Acts is that 
such notice cannot be withdrawn unless the owner of the land consents to such 
withdrawal. Under the Acquisition of Lands (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 
1919, however, when a notice of claim has been delivered by the owner, the 
local authority may, at any time within six weeks after the delivery thereof, 
withdraw the Notice to Treat served upon the owner, but the local authority 
shall be liable to pay compensation to the owner for loss or expenses occasioned 
by the Notice to Treat having been served and withdrawn. 


At any time after the service of a Notice to Treat upon the owner the local 
authority is entitled to enter upon and take possession of the land or any part 
thereof upon giving to the owner such notice as is prescribed by Section 145 
of the Housing Act, 1936, or the Second Schedule to the Acquisition of Land 
(Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946, without previous consent or compliance 
with Sections 84 to 90 of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. The 
purchase money will, however, bear interest at 4 per cent. from the date upon 
which the local authority entered upon the land. Having received the Notice 
to Treat the owner cannot deal with his land so as to increase the amount of 
purchase money payable by the local authority, but in every other respect he is 
possessed of the rights and duties of an ordinary landowner. 


Frequently, the purchase price of the land is in dispute, and after prolonged 
negotiations no agreement can be reached. To meet this difficulty the Acquisition 
of Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919, provides machinery for fixing 
the purchase price of the land by an official arbitrator. The official arbitrator is 
one of a panel of official arbitrators appointed by the Reference Committee for 
the purposes of the Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 
1919. They are persons with special knowledge in the valuation of land, and 
one member, at least, of the panel for England and Wales must be a person 
having special knowledge of the valuation of land in Wales and acquainted with 
the Welsh language. The term of office and the salary of an official arbitrator 
is determined by the Treasury, and whilst acting in that capacity he must not 
engage in private practice or in business, but must devote the whole of his time 
to the duties of his office. Since 1931, however, official arbitrators in Scotland 
are on a different footing. They are enabled by virtue of the Acquisition of Land 
(Assessment of Compensation) (Scotland) Act, 1931, to engage in private 
practice. 
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When the appointment of an official arbitrator is sought, application is made 
to the Reference Committee, which for England and Wales consists of the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, the Master of the Rolls and the President of the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. Immediately after making the application 
notice of the fact must be sent to the claimant together with a copy of the applica- 
tion. The Reference Committee will then proceed to appoint one of the members 
of the panel of official arbitrators to assess the amount of purchase money pay- 
able to the owner of the land and the person appointed to hear the question in 
dispute shall arrange with the parties concerned the time and place of hearing. 
The arbitration proceedings before the official arbitrator are public, and the 
expert evidence is limited to the testimony of one expert witness on either side 
unless the official arbitrator otherwise directs. The evidence of the expert 
witness will relate chiefly to the value of the land to be taken, and an opportunity 
is afforded to both parties to cross-examine the witnesses upon the evidence. In 
special circumstances, however, application can be made to the official arbitrator 
before the hearing of the arbitration for one additional expert witness on either 
side to be heard. This application is usually made when the claim includes a 
claim in respect of minerals or disturbance to business as well as in respect of 
land, and should be made prior to the hearing. 


The arbitration proceedings are conducted by the official arbitrator in 
accordance with the ordinary principles of justice, and he is entitled to call for 
the production of any document in the possession or control of either party to 
the proceedings. He may examine the parties or their witnesses on oath, and 
although it is normal practice to take evidence on oath it is not absolutely 
necessary to do this. After hearing the evidence at the arbitration proceedings, 
the official arbitrator makes his award, which must be in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by Section 2 of the Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Com- 
pensation) Act, 1919. These rules are mandatory and contain the considerations 
which must and must not be taken into account in assessing the amount of 
purchase money payable. In order to arrive at the amount payable the official 
arbitrator is entitled to be furnished with such returns and assessments as he 
may require. The arbitrator’s findings upon any question of fact is final and 
binding upon the parties to the arbitration proceedings, but he may, at any time 
during the course of the proceedings, and shall if the High Court so directs, state 
in the form of a special case for the opinion of the High Court any question of 
law which may arise. 


The award which shall be in writing may be stated either wholly or partly 
in the form of a special case for the opinion of the High Court, and the opinion 
of the Court upon any case so stated shall be final and there shall be no appeal 
to any other Court. Having made his award, the official arbitrator notifies the 
parties that the award is ready, and it is the duty of the local authority to take 
up the award and pay the fees involved. It is, however, open to the claimant 
to take up the award or to compel the local authority to do so by Mandamus. 
If the claimant takes up the award he cannot recover from the local authority 
the fees paid to the arbitrators. The costs of the arbitration under the Acquisi- 
tion of Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919, are in the discretion of 
the official arbitrator, who may direct to and by whom and in what manner those 
costs or any part thereof shall be paid, and the official arbitrator may in any case 
disallow the costs of counsel. The official arbitrator may himself tax the amount 
of costs ordered to be paid or may direct in what manner they are to be taxed. 
Where the official arbitrator orders the claimant to pay the costs or any part 
thereof of the local authority, that authority may deduct the amount so payable 
by the claimant from the amount of the purchase money of the land payable to 
him. Without prejudice to any other method of recovery, the amount of costs 
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ordered to be paid by the claimant or such part thereof as is not recovered by 
such deductions as aforesaid shall be recoverable from him by the local authority 
as a civil debt. The official arbitrator must make some order as to costs, but- 
before doing so he must see the unconditional offers, if any, which have been 
made by the local authority or the claimant. 


The making of an unconditional offer, although not admissible in evidence 
for the purpose of assessing the amount of purchase money payable to the claimant, 
may substantially affect the order as to costs in the arbitration proceedings. 
Where the local authority has made an unconditional offer in writing to pay or 
the claimant has made an unconditional offer to accept any sum as purchase 
money and the sum awarded by the official arbitrator does not exceed the sum 
offered, the official arbitrator shall, unless for special reasons he thinks proper 
not to do so, order the party to whom the unconditional offer was made to bear 
his own costs and to pay the costs of the other side as far as such costs were 
incurred after the offer was made. The amount of the arbitrator’s award as to 
the value of the land is the consideration money for the conveyance by the owner 
to the local authority of the required land. 


The Transition to a National Health 
Service 


with particular reference to the Assimilation of General 
and Consultant Medical Practice’ 


By H. E. Martin, M.D., M.Sc., M.R.C.P. 


Ministry of Pensions 


I.— INTRODUCTION 


[tT is surely not too much to say that the establishment of the National Health 

Service will constitute one of the major developments in the history of sociology. 
This is no mere political move, but a logical and necessary step in the evolution 
of a social institution. The successful practice of medicine—partly an art and 
partly a science—requires from the doctor qualities of both high skill and 
devotion, and from the patient faith and confidence. While these characteristics 
are cultivated to perfection in the best medical practice of to-day, they are 
unfortunately available to only a small section of the community, and the 
rapidly increasing complexity of medical knowledge renders it ever more difficult 
for the family practitioner to keep up to date. 


From the point of view of the public, the National Health Insurance Scheme 
has introduced a rigid line of demarcation: between panel and non-panel patients; 
there is no provision for wives and dependants, and the treatment of the most 
helpless section of the community is still in the hands of the public assistance 
authorities. A marked contrast exists between the treatment afforded to patients 
who can seek and pay for a consultant and those who have to rely on the hospital 
out-patients’ departments. The shortage of hospital beds results in long waiting 
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lists with delay in admission, and the consequent prolongation of periods of ill- 
health: From the medical point of view, modern methods of diagnosis and 
treatment require a close liaison between the various branches of the medical 
service to ensure that every patient receives the precise treatment that his con- 
dition requires. 


Although the National Health Service Bill lays down the broad outline of 
the new service, details are left for future discussion and agreement. These 
details, in so far as they affect the relationship of dector and patient are of vital 
importance, and the early success of the scheme will depend upon the discovery 
of some smooth mode of transition which will preserve the highest traditions and 
best features of our existing medical institutions. A detailed consideration of 
the control and administration of the hospitals under the National Health Service 
is a subject too vast and complex to be considered within the limits of this paper. 


II.—THE HEALTH CENTRE 


(1) Main Centre.—It is envisaged that the general practitioners of the 
National Health Service will ultimately work from health centres, which will 
correspond in function to the surgeries of the larger medical partnerships of the 
present day. In order to retain a personal and confidential atmosphere, the 
centres must not be too large, and the bleak depressing ugliness so often asso- 
ciated with hospital out-patients’ departments must be avoided. The ideal size 
for each health centre will probably be such as to require an establishment, under 
the supervision of a senior medical officer, of four or five non-resident general 
practitioners, with regular hours of duty and a rota for night and other emergency 
calls. Large health centres may be necessary in thickly populated areas, but it 
would be advisable to divide the professional staffs into small units, each with 
its own suite of waiting and consulting rooms. 


(2) Sub-centre-——Sub-centres will have to be established in rural districts 
and administered by the neighbouring health centres. The doctor in attendance 
at the sub-centre will also be attached to the main centre so that the country 
practitioner need no longer work in complete professional isolation. 

(3) Conditions of Service of Medical Officers—The salaries, pensions and 
conditions of service of medical officers working in health centres should be the 
same throughout the country, and controlled by either a national appointments 
board or a standing advisory committee working directly under the Central 
Council. The functions of this body would be analogous to that of the Civil 
Service Commission. It would supervise and approve the appointments made 
by the local Medical Practices Committees, and also maintain a close association 
with the medical teaching centres, so as to ensure that an adequate supply of 
suitable entrants becomes available as it is needed. Free opportunities for 
transfer, without loss of seniority and pension rights, between the National Health 
Service and the industrial, teaching, fighting, colonial and other government 
services would be advantageous. 


The younger doctors should be encouraged to enlarge their experience by 
holding a succession of appointments in as many different types of health centre 
as possible. During the period immediately following qualification they may 
find that the number of areas in which they can obtain appointments is restricted, 
but as seniority is attained they should have preferential claims on the areas of 
their choice. An efficient medical officer who is willing to move about the 
country would be likely to obtain more rapid promotion than one who is content 
to remain in the same town. Periodical postgraduate study is essential, and 
general practitioners working in the health centres should be given opportunities 
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TRANSITION TO A NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


to develop minor specialities. Those who show exceptional ability“for special 
work, either clinical or administrative, should be given every opportunity to 
enter the appropriate full-time consultant or other specialist branch. ; 


(4) Access to Facilities for Hospital Treatment.—Every local authority is 
charged with the duty of supplying home nursing and domestic help facilities; 
but the domestic problems associated with small houses, and the increasing use 
of forms of medical treatment which require special skill and complicated 
apparatus, will ultimately render hospital treatment advisable for all but the 
more trivial illnesses. The general practitioners attached to the health centres 
should therefore have access to hospital beds in which they can give treatment 
to suitable cases. 


(5) Clerical and Technical Facilities—Payment of Sickness Benefit—The 
necessary clerical and technical facilities must be available at the centres, though 
it is obvious that if these are to maintain their intimate nature certain highly 
specialised facilities can be available only at the hospitals or central laboratories. 
Much hardship and delay will be avoided if the payment of sickness benefits— 
probably in the form of orders which may be cashed at the local post office— 
is undertaken by the clerical staff of the centre. 


(6) Supply of Medicines and Appliances—Under the National Health 
Insurance Acts medicines have been dispensed by pharmacists who keep open 
shop and derive the main portion of their income from the sale of commodities 
which are in no way connected with the treatment and cure of disease. In the 
new Bill there is provision for the supply of medicines and appliances to patients 
from dispensaries attached to the health centres. In the early stage of the 
Health Service there will be insufficient qualified pharmacists to staff both the 
centres and the shops, and it may be necessary to employ commercial pharmacists 
at the centres, working on a part-time or sessional basis during surgery, hours. 
Ultimately the supply of medicines. and medical appliances will gravitate from 
the shops to the health centres, where members of a properly organised pharma- 
ceutical service will give their whole time to this work. As the drugs, appliances 
and equipment necessary for the various health centres and hospitals are similar 
in type, considerable economy would be affected by setting up a central purchas- 
ing and distributing board to procure supplies in bulk. The board would obtain 
these supplies by purchase in the open market, by contract, or from factories 
working directly under its management. 


III.—THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER 


(1) Assimilation into Health Service —The efficiency of the National Health 
Service will depend primarily upon the success with which it can assimilate the 
general practitioner, at the same time leaving undisturbed the personai relation- 
ship between doctor and patient, for there is no doubt that this relationship con- 
stitutes the foundation of successful medical practice. In the past most patients 
have not possessed sufficient medical knowledge to enable them to express an 
opinion upon the skill and learning of their doctors. The selection of the family 
practitioner has therefore been dependent upon his reputation, his kindly and 
sympathetic manner, and the success with which he has treated friends and 
relatives. They gave him their loyalty and affection, and trusted that in return 
he would render them every possible care and attention. The doctor, on his 
side, cultivated this loyalty, partly because it prevented the chronically ill or 
incurable patient from passing from doctor to doctor and from doctor to quack, 
to the patient’s detriment, and partly because it rendered his practice more stable 
and thus assured him of a steady income. With the increase .in popular medical 
education there has been a weakening of this loyalty; the more enlightened 
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members of the community have realised that medical knowledge and experience 
are too vast to lie within the purview of any one individual, and instead of con- 
sulting general practitioners, they have tended, on their own initiative, to seek 
the advice of specialists. 


Some of the more progressive general practitioner partnerships have 
endeavoured, with great success, to utilise this tendency by arranging that each 
of the partners specialises in a different branch of medicine, the patient suffering 
from unusual symptoms being referred to the appropriate partner. In this way 
the loyalty of the patient has been transferred from the individual doctor to the 
partnership as a whole. 


The work of the consultants will be greatly increased when patients are able 
to obtain their services without personal expense, and the introduction of general 
practitioner minor consultants will do much to relieve the pressure of work which 
will be placed upon the whole-time consultants when the National Health Service 
is introduced. It will also raise the standard of medical knowledge of the general 
practitioner in the health centres and thus further diminish the number of cases 
sent to the major consultants. 


The establishment of health centres, staffed by general practitioners, some 
of whom may function also as minor specialists, and attended by visiting con- 
sultants from the hospitals, is therefore but a further stage in the evolution of a 
medical service that must provide for an increasing desire on the part of the 
public to have direct access to consultant specialists which is inevitably associated 
with the growth of popular medical knowledge. There is therefore little doubt 
that most general practitioners will ultimately work in health centres, where 
they will have the advantages of consultation with their colleagues, the assistance 
of adequately trained technical staffs, and the use of modern diagnostic and 
therapeutic appliances. 


(2) Practitioners who may wish to Remain Outside the Health Service.— 
The provision of health centres is the responsibility of the local authorities, but 
it is likely to be some years before sufficient centres, complete with equipment 
and trained staffs are available to accommodate all general practitioners. It 
would therefore be to the advantage of the service if the older practitioners were 
to be allowed to remain in their own surgeries. Successful doctors who have 
been in practice for some years are not likely to be willing to submit to the 
encroachments on their freedom and status which will be inevitable if they are 
to work successfully in a health centre. Even if they are coerced into the centres 
they will find great difficulty in adjusting themselves to the necessary discipline, 
on account of their extreme individuality and somewhat autocratic outlook— 
mental characteristics developed by carrying single-handed the heavy responsi- 
bilities of an onerous profession. When working in close proximity to junior 
colleagues, their not so up-to-date medical knowledge will become manifest, 
and render their assimilation more difficult by tending to give them a sense of 
inferiority. 


(3) Control and Sharing Out of Partnership Monies.—There is a suggestion 
that existing medical partnerships should be remunerated periodically by a lump 
sum to be divided out among the individual members in accordance with a 
mutual agreement. This is likely to cause much dissention, as in the past the 
share of the proceeds of medical partnerships which has accrued to each partner 
has been proportionate to the monetary value of his holding in the partnership; 
the remuneration of the more senior members often bearing no relationship to 
their services. As the sale and purchase of practices will be prohibited, their 
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capital value will cease to have any significance, and the Minister will probably 
have to lay down definite rules to control the sharing out of partnership monies, 
regard being paid to experience, < rity, and the actual work done by the 
individual partners. 


(4) Recruitment.—It is inevitable that the medical staff of the Health Service 
will ultimately be formed into a medical service with definite grades of seniority 
and rules for promotion. The future efficiency of this service would be greatly 
increased if the health centres were staffed in the first instance by medical officers 
who would be likely to form the nucleus of such a service. In their selection 
and the ordering of their terms of service regard must be paid to the following 
postulates : — 


(a) their professional knowledge must be sound, and clinical medicine their 
prime interest; 

(b) they must be sympathetic to their patients and work amicably with their 
colleagues; 

(c) they must have ample opportunities to enlarge their medical knowledge 
and experience; 

(d) their remuneration and conditions of service must be such as to enable 
them to occupy a social position consistent with their social and 
professional attainments. 


Some of the most suitable candidates will be found among the members of 
the fighting services who have been recently demobilised. The latter are used to 
discipline, and understand the advantages and obligations associated with a State 
service. They are young enough to be adaptable, and their ideals and interests 
have not yet been modified by the financial and business aspects of private prac- 
tice. Those candidates who are not successful in obtaining employment in the 
health centres will find work in the extra mural practices carried on outside the 
health centres. 


(5) Extra Mural Practices—There will always be a certain number of 
doctors who, owing to temperamental peculiarities or unorthodox views on medi- 
cine will find difficulty in working under the discipline of a State service, and it 
will promote the smooth running of the latter if they are allowed to remain in 
the extra mural practices. 

There are also certain patients who will not readily fit into a State con- 
trolled medical service. They include the man of wealth who expects preferential 
treatment and is prepared to pay for this privilege, the elderly woman who relies 
on her doctor to act as her personal and domestic adviser, and the type of patient 
who, while not being really ill, enjoys indifferent health and has the leisure 
and means to make it the prime interest of life. All these patients take up 
an amount of professional time which is far out of proportion to their medical 
requirements, and while some may eventually be educated to the use of a 
medical service, others are unlikely to be satisfied with the treatment afforded; 
nor will the doctors in the service have time to give them the attention which 
they demand. If an increase of quackery is to be avoided, a certain number of 
extra mural practices will have to remain indefinitely to minister to the welfare 
of such patients. 


IV.—THE CONSULTANT 
(1) Consulting Rooms.—Hitherto consultants have seen some of their 
patients in their consulting rooms and some in the out-patients’ departments of 
the hospitals. Under the National Health Bill the specialist services will be 
centred in the hospitals. Since all classes of patients must be’ provided for, the 
conditions which at present obtain in hospital out-patients’ departments, with 
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their crowded waiting halls and somewhat perfunctory attention, will no longer 
be regarded as satisfactory. On the other hand, the consultant and hospital 
services cannot be entirely separated, since a patient may be referred from one 
consultant to another, and also may be required to visit radiological, laboratory 
‘ and other special investigation departments; the rooms of the consultants must 
therefore be in close proximity to one another and to the hospitals. It may be 
that some architectural plan can be devised in which the suites of rooms where 
the consultants see their patients by appointment are grouped in buildings 
adjacent to the hospital and diagnostic departments, thus combining the atmo- 
sphere of Harley Street or the Inns of Court with the facilities of a hospital 
centre. 


(2) Consultant and Specialist Services in Relation to Teaching and Research 
Departments of Universities and Medical Schools——The hospital administrative 
machinery of the National Health Bill differentiates between teaching and other 
hospitals. It is very important that this distinction should not affect the con- 
sultant services operating in these two types of hospital. The consultant and 
specialist services in each region must be associated not only with the hospitals 
but also with the teaching and research departments of the universities and 
medical schools. Each hospital region should be centred ou a teaching hospital 
in which the major consultants of the region hold appointments. Grouped 
around this centre according to population density there should be, as hospital 
sub-centres, a number of the larger non-teaching hospitals. In many districts 
a scheme similar to this is being organised in connection with the treatment of 
cancer (Cancer Act, 1939); and it is evident that the Special Hospital Commis- 
sioners had such an arrangement in mind when undertaking the recent Regional 
Hospital Surveys. 

The senior consultants from the central teaching hospitals should periodically 
visit the hospital sub-centres, whose consultants should, similarly, visit the smaller 
hospitals and, where necessary, hold consultations in the health centres or in the 
homes of the patients. In this way a definite co-ordination would be established 
between the various levels of consultants and a full interchange of the most 
modern knowledge and technique facilitated. The general practitioner interested 
in a part-time speciality would be able to keep himself up to date by working 
under the supervision of a more senior consultant. At the same time adequate 
control could be exercised to avert the danger, so often experienced in the past, 
arising from junior consultants and general practitioners undertaking work beyond 
their capacity. 


(3) National Appointments Board to Control Appointments and Promo- 
tions—The close association between the different levels of consultants should 
make it possible for appointments and promotions to be made in the light of an 
intimate knowledge of the merits and capacities of the junior members of the 
service. While local representations must be considered in the allocation of 
consultants to a particular area the actual appointments should be made by a 
national appointments board so that equal chances of promotion may be open 
to all members of the service. In this way junior consultants would also have 
opportunities of working under different seniors and in different parts of the 
country. 

In order to familiarise themselves with the problems of general practice all 
consultants should, at the commencement of their service, have a period. of 
general practice experience, including domiciliary visiting. In the more technical 
specialities, e.g. pathology and radiology, such a period must of necessity be 
short, as technical proficiency in these branches requires early and continuous 
traiming. 
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TRANSITION TO A NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


' (4) Remuneration for Services—In the beginning the National Health 
Service will be obliged to utilise the hospital and consultant staffs already estab- 
lished in the various parts of the country. In general, the most equitable way 
of paying these consultants will be on a sessional or per capita basis, for; although 
this may result in a high scale of remuneration, it must be remembered that 
they will not be able to sell their appointments on retirement and will have 
neither compensation nor pension rights; in these circumstances it is only fair 
that they should be in a position to make individual provision for retirement. 
When the National Health Service has become fully established, consultants 
should be selected from those general practitioner members of the health centres 
who have shown promise in minor specialities and later taken postgraduate courses 
and worked for a period under the guidance and direction of the senior consul- 
tants of the teaching hospitals. 


If the best brains of the profession are to be induced to enter the consultant 
services, the salaries of the consultants must be on a higher scale than those. of 
the general practitioners; but the greater prestige and more interesting work 
will, as in the past, constitute the main attraction. Prior to the introduction of 
the National Health Service, doctors who have wished to enter consultant practice 
have been compelled either to spend many years holding minor appointments 
with nominal salaries or to purchase, directly or indirectly, a practice from a 
retiring consultant. When they have attained full consultant rank, they have 
therefore tended to charge high fees in order to recompense themselves for the 
expenses and lean years of their early career. As the new order of consultant 
will earn an adequate salary from the date of entry into the service, the high 
incomes which at present generally prevail among consultants will no longer be 
justified. 


V.—THE ABSORPTION OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


At present the local government public health services cover a wide field 
extending from environmental services, food supplies and housing on the one 
hand, to maternity, child welfare and school services, and the control of epidemic 
disease and tuberculosis on the other. The efficiency of these State-organised 
services augurs well for the success of the more comprehensive National Health 
Services of the future. The diversity of the medical services controlled by local 
government administration is such that it would be impracticable for the National 
Health Service to take them over and run them as one branch; they would there- 
fore have to be split up. The school and child welfare services could be 
incorporated into a special child health branch, the more senior officers of this 
branch ranking as consultants, and the juniors receiving similar status to that 
of the general practitioner medical officer. The tuberculosis, infectious disease, 
and maternity services could, without difficulty, be absorbed by the specialist 
section of the National Health Service, while the environmental and epidemio- 
logical work would together constitute yet another branch of the same section. 
Among the personnel of the local government medical service are medical officers 
with wide experience in administration, and the best of these should undoubtedly 
form the nucleus of the administrative side of the National Health Service. 
Adequate opportunities should present themselves for the transfer of all members 
of the public health staffs into positions of corresponding seniority in the National 
Health Service. In the case of the child health, environmental and epidemiological 
services, an adequate liaison should exist between these branches of the National 
Health Service and the appropriate local sanitary and education committees. 
Although these proposals may appear far reaching, they are.the logical and 
inevitable development of the transition to a National Health Service. 
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VI.—CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) The National Heklth Service is being designed to co-ordinate and 
amplify existing medical services, so that the best and most modern methods 
of diagnosis and treatment will be available to every member of the community 
without regard to social and financial status and at a reasonable cost to the State. 


(2) The immediate problem is to bring about the transition smoothly, and 
without losing the advantages and traditions of the best medical practice of 
to-day. It will take an appreciable time to educate both doctors and patients 
to the new order, and continuity of service must be maintained during the 
transition period. 

(3) If the personal atmosphere is to be retained, the health centres from 
which general practice will be conducted must not be too large. Patients should 
be able to see the doctor of their choice either by appointment or during surgery 
hours. Drugs, appliances, and sickness benefit, should be obtainable through 
the centres. 


(4) Medical practitioners working in health centres should have access to 
hospital beds, and be encouraged to become minor specialists in the branch of 
medicine which most interests them. 

(5) In general the older medical practitioners should not be incorporated 
into the health centres, but left in their own practices. It may be advisable to 
allow a certain number of general practitioners to remain permanently outside 
the centres. 

(6) The consultants will, in the first instance, be recruited from the existing 
consultant staffs of hospitals; later there should be opportunities for promotion 
to consultant status of general practitioners who show special aptitude. 

(7) Specialist consultations should be held in small suites of rooms in close 
proximity to the hospitals, rather than in the existing hospital out-patients’ 
departments. 

(8) There must be close liaison between the consultant staffs of the small 
hospitals and those of the medical teaching centres. 

(9) All medical appointments should be under the control of a national 
appointments board. 

(10) The existing medical services which are carried on by the local govern- 
ment authorities should be absorbed by the National Health Service. 

(11) The higher regional administrative posts should be open to members 
of the medical staff. In the first instance they might be filled by recruitment 
from the Civil Service and local government services: later appointments would 
be by selection from those members of the National Health Service who are 
interested in this highly specialised type of work. 
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Miss G. Kemball : An Appreciation 


‘THE retirement of Miss G. Kemball from the post of Assistant Secretary of 

the Institute certainly calls for a word of appreciation of her services in the 
pages of the journal; and I am very pleased to have been asked to write it. I 
should be qualified so to do, both by the length of my association with her in 
her work, extending over practically the whole twenty-four or twenty-five years 
of her service, and by my special intimacy with that work gained during the 
period when I was Honorary Secretary of the Institute. 

My first recollection of her goes back to an incident at one of the Summer 
Conferences held at Oxford early i. the nineteen-twenties. On the Sunday (we 
really had summer weather in those days) the usual diversion from serious papers 
and discussions had been arranged, and we were setting out for the trip by boat 
and punt up the Cherwell, with picnic-lunch in view. The watermanship of the 
party was distinctly amateurish—and all the greater fun for that. But someone, 
with more than the average clumsiness, pushed a punt off just as a tall and 
attractive girl, who, I had been told, was Miss Kemball, Mr. Corner’s assistant, 
was stepping into it, and she stepped from the bank into the river. Fortunately 
her long-leggedness enabled her to reach the river-bed with a foot, and saved 
her from toppling right in, but it must have been an uncomfortable and, for the 
moment, an alarming experience. What stands out in my memory is the good- 
humour and self-possession with which she met the situation, and the unruffled 
way in which she proceeded to carry on with her duties as organiser of the 
multitudinous details that go to make up the comfort and happiness of those 
attending such a Conference. 


For many members of the Institute in that earlier period, personal acquain- 
tance with Miss Kemball was limited to those Summer Conferences, alternately 
at Oxford and Cambridge, with an occasional breakaway to Edinburgh; or perhaps 
they met her at one of the rare social events organised in the winter in London, 
or on one of the visits to places of administrative interest. Invariably they were 
impressed by her gift for seeing that the wheels of such events ran smoothly, 
She made them feel she was a personal friend, not just an Institute official. 


One charming feature of her attitude towards members was that she was 
incapable of making distinctions in her manner as between persons of higher 
and lower rank; whether in the public service itself or inside the Institute, with 
its several grades of membership. She showed the same friendly helpfulness 
towards all, and had inexhaustible patience and sympathy. When I came to 
know her at close quarters and to share Institute activities with her, I never 
heard her say anything worse of anyone than that “he is very tiresome.” As 
indeed he often was. And I never heard her say anything as severe as that 
to anyone. I have often admired the way in which, when her telephone bell rang, 
she would detach herself from the discussion of some urgent worrying matter, lift 
the receiver, and say with a pleasant rising inflection of voice “ Miss Kemball ”; 
and then proceed to talk with some bore, or some provokingly dilatory contributor 
to the Journal or to a set of Conference papers, as ‘though she had been waiting 
simply for the pleasure of that conversation. I do not think she was ever con- 
sciously pretending: it all came from a real generosity and goodness of nature. 
(“ Good natured ” does not quite hit it off.) 


Social occasions were of course only a subsidiary feature of the activities of 
the Institute—though a very valuable one, which I hope will be resumed—and 
Miss Kemball soon showed her capacity for dealing with the more solid work. 
Corner, her first Secretary, was an idealist, with a genuine passion for social service. 
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He saw the Institute as an organisation of fundamental importance in the growing 
participation of government in the social and economic affairs of the community 
and regarded it as a necessary part of the equipment for the march to Utopia. 
He never quite understood the more sober but not less serious view of the place 
and importance of the Institute which brought co-operation in its foundation 
and development from men (to name only a few) like Lord Haldane, Lord Milner, 
Lord Stamp, Graham Wallas, Sir Stanley Leathes, Sir Andrew Grierson, and 
Sir William Hart; or from those among the pioneers happily remaining to assist 
in its further development like Sir Henry Bunbury, Sir Gwilym Gibbon and 
Mr. Howard Roberts. 


Visionaries such as Corner are fortunate if they find someone to whom they 
can entrust the daily work that comes from the effort to turn ideals into realities; 
and Corner found the assistant he required in Miss Kemball. It was only when 
he retired that she received the title of Assistant Secretary, but this she had been 
all along. Not only to him but to the editor of the Journal she had been a right 
hand, keeping contributors, reviewers and printers up to the mark and attending 
to all the business of distribution. The Honorary Treasurer of the Institute, 
Mr. Edwards (whose long service in his post is so highly appreciated) would, | 
am sure, add his-testimony to the value of Miss Kemball’s work in connection 
with collecting the subscriptions, keeping the books and paying the accounts. 
A substantial task this, always carefully and faithfully performed, often with 
inadequate help from subordinate staff. 


Miss Kemball, who has never been in the service of a public department, 
would make no pretentions to be an authority on the subject of Public Administra- 
tion, in either its theoretical or practical aspects. But she had developed an 
extraordinary capacity for putting students and enquirers on profitable lines of 
investigation. Visitors to the Institute office from overseas, particularly the fairly 
numerous one from the United States and the Dominions, found her ability to 
direct them extremely valuable; and they much appreciated the grace and 
friendliness to which I have already referred, in the reception they met. With 
their engaging outspokenness, our American friends made this very clear. 


In his book “ A Word in Your Ear,” Ivor Brown has some observations on 
the word “ Secretary.” He remarks on the implication of secrecy that was in 
it originally, and quotes lines from a seventeenth century poem in which there 
appears the expression “that modest secretary, night.” “A secretary’s first 
business,” he says, “was rather to keep his mouth shut and ears open than to’ 
write and file letters.” Well, at meetings of the Institute Miss Kemball has 
modestly kept her mouth shut. But within the office her experience, and the 
advice based on that and her sound commonsense, will be greatly missed. 


A word must be said about the way in which, under the direction of the 
Emergency Committee, but often without help otherwise, she has kept the 
Institute in being during the period of the war and is now handing it over as a 
going concern with every promise of renewed health and vigour. The good 
wishes of every member of the Institute will go with her in her retirement. And 
I do not think she will mind if I mention, as she goes, that “ Miss Kemball ” has 
been, so to speak, a stage name. In private life she is Mrs. Aylmer Rose (to her 
friends, Gwen Rose), and her husband’s initials “ A. R.” have been those some- 
times appearing at the foot of a book-review dealing with the more historical and 
literary aspects of Public Administration. We heartily wish them long life and 
all happiness in the new phase. 

A. J. WALDEGRAVE. 
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AN APPEAL 


The Council have agreed to make a lump sum grant to Miss Kemball in 
recognition of her long service to the Institute, but they have also accepted a_ 
suggestion that many members who have known her personally will wish to make 
individual contributions. Will those who wish to do so please send their con- 
tributions to me not later than the 10th December, 1946. Cheques and postal 
orders should be made payable to the “ Institute of Public Administration (Miss 
Kemball Fund).” 

R. C. J. KENRICK, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Correspondence 


On the Study of Public Administration 


S1r,—At this vital hour, when the State is being impelled by the flow of 
events to widen its sphere of operations, we can have few doubts on the future 
of public administration as a field of human endeavour. But it is not this aspect 
of public administration with which I intend to deal in this letter, although it is 
from the situation adumbrated that the aspect with which I am concerned derives 
its importance. I am in fact concerned with the future of public administration 
as a subject for study, in other words as a science. 

THE POSITION YESTERDAY 

It is characteristic of occupations or professions in which learning is an 
important ingredient that they begin in an embryonic form, when the practitioner 
passes on a tew rule-of-thumb ideas to his apprentice or understudy—this is the 
typical “ practical-man ” stage—and only later adopt a more scientific approach. 
Public administration is rapidly emerging from this primitive stage but it is only 
recently, during the last half-century or so, that the great transformation has been 
taking place. 

How far have we travelled? We need not go back farther than the close 
of the First World War for our datum line. At that moment of time ideas about 
the study of public administration were at the germination stage in the minds 
of a handful of scholars and administrators of genius. Lord Haldane may be 
mentioned as a worthy representative of both groups. Action was still in the 
future, but by 1921 a group of such enthusiasts had met together, and the Institute 
of Public Administration was born. Something surely had started, but it seems 
to me that this is as much as we can say. It was a noble impulse, an attempt 


. to meet the needs of the future, but an attempt that hesitated to get under way. 


The band of stalwarts went on but, instead of finding increasing support in a 
living environment, they failed even to maintain their numbers, as death gradually 
thinned their ranks. Why was this? Partly because their peers in the new 
world were in the main not interested. They contemplated a dwindling market 
for their administrative talents, and decided that monopoly was the true objective 
of the artist whose skill could never be taught. Partly because the Civil Service 
masses, too, were not interested. In a bread-and-butter world they preferred a 
little jam to-day, if they could get it, and thought not of the morrow. But the 
main reason was that the Brave New World rapidly declined into a Moment of 
Restriction, when we ali dithered fearfully on the brink of experimnent and decided 
that the prospects were too cold! 
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Already the reader is losing patience. But the I.P.A., he murmurs, went 
on. In truth the L.P.A. did very well, in all the circumstances—but that “very 
well ” was not very much. The demand for its services was not there, and possibly 
it would not have been whatever had been done. Possibly, but we do not know 
for certain, since little was attempted. There were some interesting conferences, 
a little research, for the entire financing of which we had, to our shame, to go 
to America. A handful of enthusiasts gave devoted services and received not 
very generous thanks. Many informed, track-defining articles went out in the 
pages of the Journal generally to be lost, it is feared, in those static shelves 
of libraries to which the bound sets of periodicals are relegated. Perhaps I am 
wrong here; perhaps more of us benefited from these than I imagine: but, right 
or wrong, I do suggest that many of these contributions could be selected and 
regrouped and given a more active currency in some new form. That is by the 
way. By 1939 new plans were being formulated, ideas were flowing again—and 
then the war came. 

During this same period the universities did something but, to be frank, 
they were not very happy in determining just what public administration meant. 
It is true they introduced a Diploma of Public Administration, which might act 
as an introduction to the interested student in lieu of a degree. This Diploma 
represented a step in the right direction. But it is too academic for the adminis- 
trator who, while he may find it helpful can, we must confess, get on very well 
without it. The syllabus consists of a series of introductions to a handful of 
studies already catered for more seriously in the faculties concerned with political 
science, economics and social studies. They all have a bearing on the work of 
the administrator, and so, of course, has everything under the sun, but they 
very faintly deal with public administration as such. This was not the sum 
total of what the universities did, although in default of a co-ordinating body 
it is not easy to obtain a comprehensive picture. At Manchester, for example, 
T. F. Tout had already dug nobly to the roots of the medieval administrative 
system, and there also they introduced a degree for administrative studies. No 
doubt at the other universities splendid pieces of individual research were carried 
out, which will eventually fit into the larger picture. I have in mind the published 
studies in the Oxford Historical Series and the Cambridge Studies in Economic 
History, a number of which have an administrative slant and an acquaintance 
with which makes one pine for more. Well, we really should not blame the 
universities for not going as far as they might. What encouragement have they 
had from the very people who could have created the appropriate demand? 

We need, of course, to take fully into account what has been done in other 
countries, and Mr. D. N. Chester’s article, ‘‘ Research in Public Administration,” 
in the Summer Number, makes an important contribution in this direction. 


THE PosITION To-DAY 

Few would deny that the present outlook shows a great advahce on the 
immediate past. Inside the central ministries a new leaven is working. Follow- 
ing the Sixteenth Report from the Select Committee on National Expenditure, 
Session 1941-1942, dealing with the Organisation and Control of the Civil 
Service, the organisation and methods branches have been strengthened and 
extended and much good work on efficiency methods is being pursued. The 
Report of the Assheton Committee on the Training of Civil Servants which 


arose out of the previous report and was presented to Parliament in the spring | 


of 1944 has led to the setting up of a central training school at the Treasury 
and the expansion of training facilities throughout the Departments. It is no 
exaggeration to state that the development of training within the Service is 
already producing results that its most enthusiastic advocates could hardly have 
hoped for in such a short time. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE 


The spread of training is creating a demand for materials, viz., text-books, 
lecture notes, films. This is the sort of demand that should encourage further 
research and should help to lift the subject of public administration from its 
present rather nebulous to a more practical plane. The official Organisation and 
Methods experts should be able to help here, and it is good to note that they 
are not afraid of ideas nor do they appear to be wedded too closely to official 
phraseology, as may be gleaned by reference to the O. & M. Bulletin, which 
certainly deserves a wider currency. 

Here we come up against the important question of official secrets, and i 
suggest that this is a problem to which the Institute should give early attention 
with a view to making a considered pronouxcement on it. No field of studies 
can flourish where the currency of ideas is restricted. Not that this is altogether 
avoidable in the official field, although we must beware of letting it become a 
habit. It would, for example, be a pity if many of the ideas that are being 
discussed and tried out in the O. & M. and Training Branches were allowed to 
accumulate in musty office files. Secrecy is too often the breath of life in official 
circles. ‘ 


Great changes are in progress inside the Service. A more flexible attitude 
of mind is apparent in many of its reaches, even if there are still stagnant back- 
waters in which new thought flows with difficulty against the resistances that 
still continue. All this is of course in response to a changing situation that is 
world-wide, and it is being recognised that administration in a world of change 
is a very different thing from administration in a static world. New situations 
are emerging. Administrators who hitherto have been confident of their ability 
to grapple with the modest changes normally arising are groping round for tools 
adequate to the new purposes, and these can hardly be said to exist. The adminis- 
trators have neglected the science of their own profession and the personal touch 
of the amateur of genius is no longer adequate in a world of exceptional com- 
plexity. Their minds turn towards an exchange of administrative ideas, and 
many, who hitherto had hardly given the matter a thought, are beginning to 
search for the locality of the University of Administration, the world-wide centre 
of the new science of the future. 


THE POSITION TO-MORROW 


Yesterday was the age of the pioneers, the period when talk was at a premium, 
when those with bees in their bonnets could be encouraged to let those bees buzz. 
The conscious integration of the New Community creates a definite and insistent 
demand for administrative progress. We have reached, therefore, a time for 
action, when such action will be undertaken whether or no our theoretical data 
are adequate. In default of science rule-of-thumb methods will continue. But 
science is to be preferred every time. 

And if you think that I am rating the case for administrative advance too 
highly consider one aspect alone. The administrative army grows. If the 
maximum use is to be made of the nation’s man-power the utmost economy of 
administrative talent must be achieved. Yet there is probably no other vocation 
in which two second-rate practitioners can fill the place of one and get away 
with it. Administration is a collective task and can only be tested collectively. 
The carrying of passengers has always been recognised as practically unavoidable. 
This is probably the basic truth at the roots of the current fear of bureaucracy. 
An advance in administrative science is therefore needed to grapple with the 
problem of the economical arrangement and employment of the available talents, 
as well as to enable individual administrators to get a better grasp of the under- 
lying principles of their profession. 
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The first requirement is a Central Clearing House of Ideas on Public 
Administration. At this Information Centre there should be a record of all work 
in progress and a complete documentation of the subject, including a select library, 
an international bibliography with a record of the location of all essential and rare 
publications and available official documents. The Centre should not only act 
as a co-ordinating agency on everything pertaining to public administration as 
an art and a science, but should also, whether or not it undertakes research 
itself, be in touch with all current research projects. Its contacts should eventually 
cover the whole world of administration. There can be no doubt that as this 
Centre only one organisation qualifies at the moment, albeit in an embryonic 
form, and that is our Institute. 

The Institute’s current.plans all lead in the right direction. But we must 
not be too modest about all this. A great effort is needed and a very big 
programme must be envisaged. We must go out for an advance in a big way, 
and there is no reason why the objectives briefly indicated here should not be 
achieved within a reasonable space of time. 

If the study of public administration is to be undertaken on scientific lines 
it will first be necessary to define our terms of reference and to stake out our 
field. I suggest that by public administration we mean the theory and practice 
of administration as applied to the field in which public bodies are active. It 
includes the organisation and powers of such bodies and the methods adopted 
by them, except that the latter will form the subject-matter of public adminis- 
tration only so far as they are peculiar to the administrative field. In other words 
the practices of other professions or of non-administrat:ve occupations, however 
closely related to the public field, should not fall within the ambit of our study. 

Perhaps the best way to conclude this controversial letter would be to make 
some attempt, however inadequate, to bring the discussion down to earth. I 
an therefore including, below, a summary of the field that I consider to be 
conprised under the heading “ Public Administration.” This is merely a pre- 
liminary draft for discussion, which probably does little more than disclose the 
writer’s ignorance. But I consider the subject to be so important that I am 
willing to take this risk, and I hope that it will suffice to launch a discussion which 
will in a very short while enable us to take the first essential step in the direction 
that I have indicated, viz., the defining of our terms of reference. 


DraFT SYLLABUS FOR THE STUDY OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


(1) General Ad:rinistrative Theory. 

The administrative idea; the “eld of administration in general. Theories 
of administration. Public Administration as a special type of administration. 
Its divisions: local, regional, corporational, central, international. Relationship 
between the different administrative fields, viz., industrial, institutional and public. 


(2) Political Aspects of Public Administration. 

Its position in the political scheme. The Machinery of Government. Public 
inquiries as a factor in P.A. Delegated legislation. Administrative Law. Bear- 
ing of social and political theories on P.A. 

(3) Organisation of Public Administration. 

Allocation of functions of Government. Internal Organisaticn of the 

ad ninistration. Common Services. Co-operation with non-administrative fields. 


(4) Economic Aspects of Public Administration. 

Theory and practice of public finance and taxation. Employment policy 
and the economics of national finance. 
(5) Methods of Public Administration (excluding personnel) 

E.g., office organisation and methods; accounting and audit; contracting; 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


storekeeping; internal publicity (instructional); public relations; research and 
information; inspection. 

(Specialised subjects of a non-administrative nature even when falling almost 
entirely within the public field, e.g., Post Office engineering, would generally be 
dealt with by the appropriate professional bodies and treated under public 
administration only in their administrative aspects.) 

(6) Public Personnel Administration. 

General staff organisation; Conditions of Service; Recruitment; Training; 
Promotion; Staff Relationships; Control. 

Note.—This syllabus could give particular prominence to local, central, 
corporational or international administration, while both the historical approach 
and comparative method would find a place. 

I am prepared to co-operate in trying out the foregoing syllabus and suggest 
that an experimental course of about ten sessions should be launched in London 
during the present winter. This pioneer course should be run on discussion 
lines and be limited to 12/20 persons who feel impelled to contribute to the 
hammering out of the new syllabus. Will any reader who is sufficiently interested 
please communicate with me. 

In conclusion I submit that this is not the hour for concentration on limited 
objectives: it is a time for great and sweeping advances; it is a time for the 
co-operation of all minds in the engendering of a great future, and towards this 
future it is my conviction that in no field is a greater contribution to be made 
than in the field of Public Administration. , 

Yours etc., 


London. E. N. GLADDEN. 
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Contemporary Topics and Reports 


Problems of Public Administration in the Fourth 
Republic 


TERENCE H. O’BRIEN 


THE activities of the makers of the Fourth Republic in attempting to refashion 
French institutions and recreate France’s economy and way of life must be of 
profound concern to the future well-being of Europe. Since they include, by 
consent of a large majority of the French people, projects for radical change in 
the political system existing before 1940 they are of obvious interest to the student 
of democratic institutions. In the words of de Gaulle, broadcasting soon after 
victory over Germary had at last been won, the régime of the Third Republic 
had for years “‘ failed to correspond to true realities.” There can be few electors 
in the France of 1946 who do not agree with this judgment; and who are not 
convinced that the curse of governmental instability and the other serious defects 
in the pre-war structure and functioning of French politics must be remedied, 
wha:ever the cost. 


It is not yet a year since the election of the first Constituent Assembly of 
the fourth Republic, following on the municipal and cantonal elections, com- 
pleted what a French observer described as “ the return to the normal function- 
ing of democraiic institutions.” But as the second Constituent Assembly wrestles 
with its task the shape which these institutions will assume in the France of the 
future is still obscure. Unanswered questions, all related in greater or less degree 
to the science of public administration, abound. Will the Executive of the 
future be a personal government in the hands of a President, or a parliamentary 
government in the hands of an Assembly and a Cabinet responsible to it? Will 
a Second Chamber be retained, and, if so, in what form? How will the Central 
Administration, transformed into an instrument of autocracy by Vichy, be 
remodelled and recruited? What solution will be found to the conflict between 
the principles of centralisation and democratic local self-government? In what 
manner will the newly nationalised industries and services be administered? 


Anyone attempting to keep abreast of official planning and action on these 
matters will find the Bulletin d’Information et de Documentation, issued for two- 
monthly periods by the General Secretariat of the Provisional Government, a 
most valuable source of reference. This contains a large store of material, with 
statistical tables and maps, on economic and social conditions in France. It 
includes a section on administration, reprints of important speeches by members 
of the Government and lists of recent ordinances and decrees. 


It may be of interest to select for special notice a comprehensive statement of 
the first large-scale reforms of the public service (la fonction publique) carried 
out by the Provisional Government under a number of ordinances of last October.1 
These are primarily concerned with the higher categories of public servants, or 
what is significantly called in France le grand Corps de ?Etat—members of the 
Conseil d’Etat, of the higher administration of the Central Departments, central 
Inspectorates, diplomatic service, and Prefects and their chief assistants. 


1 Bulletin No. 10 (July-October, 1945), pp. 37-44. 
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CONTEMPORARY TOPICS AND REPORTS 


There is a strong section of opinion in France to-day which lays at the door 
of this “ higher officialdom ” a big share of responsibility for the political diseases 
and final extinction of the Third Republic. For example, in a recent study, 
La République a Refaire, M. André Farrat! argues that the 2-3,000 persons who 
composed this class before 1940 “ had ceased to be officials and become dignitaries, 
the real though hidden directors of the country’s affairs, subordinating the public 
interest to the interest of their caste and of the social class to which they were 
closely united ” (page 209). 


Whatever the degree of truth in this indictment, the reforms now being 
undertaken constitute radical changes aimed at improving (a) the education (or 
preparation for the public service) of the higher grades of civil servant; (b) 
methods of recruitment for these grades; (c) the organisation of the Central 
Departments of State; and (d) general conditions of service. 


The detailed proposals are of considerable interest, especially those relating 
to educational reform. Three new types of educational establishment, specialised 
for the purposes just mentioned, are envisaged. First, Institutes of Political 
Studies (Instituts d’études politiques) attached to the chief universities. These 
are designed to fulfil a twofold purpose—to modify the past excessive emphasis 
in French higher education on laws and letters (facultés de Droit et des Lettres) 
by introducing more attention to social, economic and administrative studies; 
and to provide the normal channel for young persons of both sexes wishing to 
enter the upper grades of the public service. Course will last two to three years; 
and will culminate in a diploma. Two such Institutes are at present being 
planned at the Universities of Paris and Strasbourg; and it is hoped eventually 
to establish others at Lyons, Toulouse and in North Africa. Educational reformers 
in this country will not be surprised to learn that shortage of qualified teachers 
is acknowledged to be a serious problem. 


The second new proposal is that of a National School of Administration 
(Ecole Nationale d’Administration) to cater both for persons who have already 
graduated from some institution of higher learning and for young fonctionna res 
with not less than five years’ service. Instruction here will be both more “ prac- 
tical” and more specialised than at the Instituts d'études politiques. For 
example, the course is designed to include a preliminary year for the student in 
the provinces or the Empire or abroad, where he or she will “ acquire a know- 
ledge of the realities of administration.” Returning to Paris for a further eighteen 
months or two years the student will join one of the School’s four sections— 
administration (for those intending to enter certain of the Central Departments); 
diplomacy; economic affairs; and social affairs. 


Thirdly, a Centre of Higher Administrative Studies (Centre des Hautes 
Etudes Administratives) is to be created. This will provide “ refresher ” courses 
for experienced civil servants of some maturity drawn from many different spheres 
of public activity—colonial administrators, technicians, and military officers as 
well as central and local administrators of Metropolitan France. It will, in effect, 
be a Staff College with a function, in addition to that of instruction, of providing 
a sort of clearing house from which the authorities may select suitable persons 
for advancement to higher or new administrative posts. 


It should be noted that this threefold plan involves the disappearance in its 
present form of the famous Ecole des Sciences Politiques, a private institution 
which has for long played a prominent part in the training of France’s adminis- 
trators. This institution has been bitterly attacked by politicians of the Left, 
on’ account both of its “ideology” and the alleged high level of its fees. The 
solution to this controversy which seems to have been arrived at is that the School 





1 Gallimard, Paris (p. 945). 
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should cease to exist as a private teaching institution, but should continue as a 
State concern, to be known as the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 
engaged in research and the diffusion of knowledge on social and administrative 
matters. 

These innovations in the system of educating France’s public servants are 
designed to assist a major item in this group of reforms directly inspired, accord- 
ing to the official apologist, by British practice. The existing cadre of adminis- 
trative officials (ranging in grade from rédacteur at the lowest level to directeur 
at the highest) within each Ministry is to be replaced by two cadres (called 
administrateurs civils and secrétaires de rédaction) corresponding to the British 
administrative and executive grades common to all Ministries except those of a 
technical nature. 

Finally, and crowning the whole structure, a Direction de la Fonction 
Publique is to be created with the duties of supervising all matters within this 
field and elaborating a common policy on all Civil Service affairs. 

Though this programme is, by official admission, long-term in character, 
there can be little doubt about the urgent need in contemporary France for 
administrators of capacity and integrity at every level. Study of the Bulletins 
referred to earlier is a wholesome reminder to the English student, sometimes 
inclined to think that the problems bequeathed to his own country by the war 
are almost insurmountable, of the degree to which France has suffered the total 
destruction of her democratic machinery, and the heavy burden involved in 
rebuilding this. 

The normal organs of local government, to take one important example, 
suffered almost total eclipse in France during 1940-45. Under German and 
Vichy rule the Provincial Assemblies (Conseils généraux) were suspended; 
democratic election of mayors and municipal councils was replaced by nomina- 
tion; and Prefects of liberal or pro-Allied tendencies were dismissed in favour of 
Prefects amenable to Vichy, who ruled their Departments on instructions from 
above with the aid of small, and purely consultative, administrative commissions. 

Taking into account the magnitude and controversial nature of the work of 
“ purging ” provincial and local government, the fact that cantonal and municipal 
elections were held barely a year ago, and the number of other constitutional 
problems of importance facing the Government, it is not surprising that “ the 
lines on which a solution will be sought to the conflict between the principles 
of centralisation and democratic local self-government are not yet evident.”! 

This conflict was, of course, a deep-seated one in France long before Vichy 
was thought of as the seat of government. But the foreign observer may, perhaps, 
be allowed to surmise that the experiments in regional government of the past 
few years, conducted first by Pétain and later by General de Gaulle, are likely 
to have some bearing on its eventual solution. Pétain’s aim to consolidate the 
90 French Departments into 20 Provinces met with difficulties of application; and 
the Préfets Régionaux he created appear, at least in most cases, to have enjoyed 
only limited functions. General de Gaulle’s Commissaires Régionaux were 
established by an ordinance of the Provisional Government of January, 1944, to 
carry out functions comparable to those which the British Civil Defence Regional 
Commissioners would have exercised if British territory had been invaded. In 
the autumn of 1944, as a consequence of the liberation of Paris and of the greater 
part of French soil, their powers were much reduced.? 

Attention may, finally, be drawn to the whole range of new administrative 
problems thrust into the foreground by the programme of “ nationalisation ” to 
which all the three main parties in France are in some degree committed. In the 


1The World To-day. (Chatham House Review.) May, 1946, p. 234. 
2 Bulletin No. 6 (July-December, 1944), pp. 54-56. 
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CONTEMPORARY TOPICS AND REPORTS 


spheres in which this programme has become actual (e.g. the coalmines of 
Northern France, the Renault works and Air France) “the main problem which 
now arises,” comments an observer, “is that of the functioning and administra- 
tion of the nationalised concerns.” 

Students of this complex of problems will find information of value in the 
reports and studies of CEGOS (Commission Générale d’Organisation Scienti- 
fique), an institution created in 1926 to “ promote the development of rational 
methods of organisation” in various types of enterprise. An unofficial body, 
with membership open to individuals and to industrial and other organisations, 
CEGOS bases its activities on the method of joint study, or “exchange of 
experience,” between individuals and groups interested in particular problems of 
organisation. Prior to 1939 it had produced a large number of useful and detailed 
reports. The ten sections for permanent and specialised study into which it is 
divided include a section on administration. 

Although much of the work of CEGOS is concerned with industrial rather 
than political processes it is a rash person to-day who sets out to attempt to draw 
rigid boundaries between these two. The approach for the disinterested student 
seems to the present writer to have been well put by Mr. Chester in the last 
issue of this Journal when he wrote that “ whilst of course there are many problems 
which are peculiar to public administration, there is no doubt that on the side 
of more detailed organisation the stress becomes more on the word ‘ administra- 
tion’ and less on the difference between the words ‘ public’ and ‘ business ’,”! 

The way in which the Fourth Republic approaches and solves the formid- 
able problems inherent in rebuilding the French State is, surely, a matter of 
serious concern to all who have faith in democracy, and of special interest to 
students of administration. 


1p. 93. 
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Reviews 
Civil Air Transport. 


By Group Captain W. E. Wynn, O.B.E. (Hutchinson’s.) Pp. 122. 16s. 


THE key question of this book is why British air transport, even before the war, 
lagged far behind the American industry where the aeroplane is fast approaching 
the point when it will challenge the train as the principal carrier of long-distance 
travellers. After making a brief reference to the differences in natural condi- 
tions, Group Captain Wynn develops his main theme that the American lead 
was mainly attributable to the fact that the Americans treated air transport “as a 
business.” Fortunately he defines what he means by this rather nebulous expres- 
sion and says that he means “an enterprise that provides a public service profit- 
able to all concerned.” This requires that four conditions should be fulfilled; 
first, the business must be as near technically perfect as possible, second, it must 
provide a service for which there is a genuine demand, third, the administration 
must be efficient and economical, and finally, the management must be endowed 
with sufficient foresight to meet obstacles that arise. Now I don’t dispute that 
American industry, by and large, is not more efficient than British industry. 
Our recently acquired comparisons of the output per man-hour in the cotton and 
coal-mining industries leave little room to doubt that. Nor do I dispute that the 
American air transport industry belongs to the group of industries which are 
considerably more efficient than their British counterparts. But what I do dispute 
is that this difference in efficiency could account for more than a small part of 
the lead which the American industry had over the British. If it were so, then 
one would have expected the American overseas operators to have been as far 
ahead of the British as were the domestic airlines. But I could quote figures from 
Group Captain Wynn’s own book to show that this was not so. In a comparison 
between Imperial Airways and Pan American Airways in 1939 the British com- 
pany shows up very well in standards of service and rates of fares. This is not 
to give undue praise to Imperial Airways because in a comparison with the 
Dutch company, K.L.M., it by no means shows up so well. 

It is my contention that the American pre-eminence was, and is, in their 
domestic operations and that this pre-eminence was in major part due to natural 
conditions that were unique. Canada and Australia are comparable from a 
territorial point of view, but neither yet have the population nor the industry to 
put them on the same level.. The only other country with anything like the same 
territory, population, and natural resources, the Soviet Union, has so far been 
devoting all its energy to the task of raising itself from semi-feudalism. The 
United States domestic market provided the ideal rearing ground for air trans- 
port. Vast spaces to be crossed, no national frontiers with their obstructions of 
customs and immigration rules, no national rivalries and fears to put up even 
more barriers, and above all the inhabitants of this half-continent had a higher 
national income per capita than any other country in the world. When all has 
been said about the spirit of the pioneer and the importance of business principles, 
these natural conditions surely account for all but a very small part of the 
American lead. 

I would like to mention at this point one outstanding service which Group 
Captain Wynn renders in this book. It is to acquaint British readers with some 
very excellent American books on this subject. I cannot refrain from mentioning 
Oliver J. Lissitzyn’s “International Air Transport and National Policy,” which 
I believe is very little known in this country outside a limited circle of students, 
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REVIEWS 


Group Captain Wynn completed his manuscript while the war was still in 
progress. The months that have passed since the end of the war have brought 
profound changes in both the domestic and the international scene. The Labour” 
victory and the new White Paper he was able to mention in the preface, but 
the shape of the recently signed Civil Aviation Act was then only dimly foreseen. 
In my opinion this new set-up has the ingredients of success. Whether it will 
produce the desired results depends to a very large extent upon the engendering 
of a spirit of rivalry between the three corporations so that each will try to go one 
better than the others. 

In the international sphere, too, things have changed, and both Britain and 
the United States have moved from the positions that resulted in the deadlock 
of the Chicago Conference. The Bermuda Conference in February was a fairly 
radical reconciliation of the British and American views, and then, early in 
August, the United States announced that they were withdrawing from the 
International Air Transport Agreement which embodied the famous Five 
Freedoms. The Bermuda compromise was to be the future basis for negotiating 
international agreements, and as the Economist remarked at the time, the new 
position might well be described as the Four and three-quarter Freedoms. 

Group Captain Wynn gives a useful survey of the economic structure of 
an airline, the costs involved and how they might be lowered. In this section 
he also discusses passenger, freight and mail traffic, and gives many hypothetical 
cost studies designed to show what may be expected of air transport in the 
future. 

Despite what I have said earlier about the uniqueness of the American 
domestic situation, the comparison which the author gives of British and 
American fares is very useful. Very few people in this country realise how low 
air fares have become in the United States. Wynn quotes a figure of 5.2 cents 
per mile as the average for 1940, that is about 23d. a mile. The average for 1945 
was even lower at 4.5 cents a mile, and the long-term ambition of many operators 
is to reduce the rate to 3 cents a mile. The Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of American Airlines, C. R. Smith, introduced quite a slogan when he wrote, 
“What this country needs is a good 3 cent airline.” Although I am quite sure 
that it will be a long while before the Americans get airline fares of three half- 
pence a mile, it is a fine target, and I only wish that we in this country had a 
corresponding target. I am often afraid that though we pay lip service to the 
idea of mass air travel, we don’t yet realise that this is incompatible with the 
600 m.p.h. ultra luxury air liner. Mr. C. R. Smith spoke for me too when he . 
concluded, “A three-cent airline is more glamorous to me that all the glittering 
promises of jet-propelled cocktail lounges.” 

The literature in this country on this highly topical subject is still far from 
being comprehensive, but Group Captain Wynn’s book has filled some of the 
gaps and may help a lot to increase the air-mindedness of our travelling public. 
If it does that I am sure Group Captain Wynn will be more than satisfied. 


STEPHEN WHEATCROFT. 


Housing Estates: A Study of Bristol Corporation policy and 
practice between the wars. : 


By RoSAMOND JEVoNS and JoHN Mapce. (Published for the University of 
Bristol by J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd., Bristol.) 7s. 6d. 

A BOooK of this kind is of the utmost value in helping us to assess the achieve- 

ments and failures of past policy and to avoid similar mistakes in the future. It 

records the detailed results of that part of the University of Bristol’s social survey 
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of 1938 which dealt with the Corporation’s housing estates. A house-to-house 
survey was organised and, in addition, Miss Jevons, joint author of the book, 
lived for three months on one of the estates and gained a good deal of first-hand 
knowledge. 

Bristol’s housing effort resulted in 15,000 houses being built on nine main 
estates om the city’s outskirts. In all, including private enterprise, 36,000 new 
houses were built in Bristol, and just under 5,000 were demolished. Thus there 
was a net increase of over 30,000 houses without a corresponding rise in popula- 
tion, so that there was a real improvement in housing, but, one might add, there 
was on the other hand a considerable problem in town planning raised by this 
large expansion of a city, and a problem by no means peculiar to Bristol. In 
fact, as all except one of the estates are within a radius of four miles of the city 
centre, the planning problem, though acute, is less serious than in several other 
great cities. 

The families rehoused on these estates were not an ordinary sample of the 
community—or even the working-class community—of Bristol, for the emphasis 
of official policy was on meeting the needs of large families in unsatisfactory 
housing conditions, and, latterly, on slum clearance. This fact in itself created 
a variety of social problems. About one-third of the tenants are unskilled manual 
workers, the next largest group being semi-skilled workers, and only 19 per cent. 
skilled artisans. The “ black-coated ” workers account for only 6 per cent. A 
disquieting fact is that in 1939 the proportion of skilled workers, already low, 
was still falling. 

The chapter on “ Standard of Living” reveals, as might be anticipated, a 
lower standard of income, when related to the average size of family, than for the 
city as a whole; 48 per cent. of the tenants had incomes insufficient to relieve 
them from a constant struggle to make ends meet and 16 per cent. actually fell 
below the minimum needs standard. It is surely clear that this 48 per cent. are 
handicapped in trying to play their part in building up a new community. The 
analysis demonstrates that there were increased costs due to such factors as 
transport to work, in many cases higher rents and increased outlay on equip- 
ment, cleaning and heating of a larger house. 

As far as shopping is concerned, the Bristol Corporation seems to have made 
a far better effort thar many to provide facilities on the estates, but this report 
indicates that prices in the “estate” shops were on the whole higher and that 
“money goes further” in proximity to a central shopping area. This was in 
1938—it may be presumed that rationing and price control must be levelling this 
up to a considerable extent at the present time. 

The report next proceeds to analyse size of houses in relation to size of 
families, and it reveals that the satisfactory housing of large families was not 
properly tackled, although preference in letting was often given to them. Of 
the total number of houses, 96 per cent. have three bedrooms and only 1 per 
cent. more than three, one result of this being that overcrowding was twice as 
large as for the survey area as a whole. The accommodation did not match the 
variety of sizes of families, which included one astonishing family of twenty! 
There is, in any event, the acutely difficult question of changing needs, which 
traditionally are met by sharing houses or taking in lodgers, both of which course 
are prohibited by the Council save in exceptional circumstances. 

The chapter on “ families leaving the estates” merits careful study, though 
the conclusions are mixed in character. It was better, one supposes, that out of 
the sample families interviewed, the majority proved to be the better-off rather 
than the poorest tenants, but it was bad that the more intelligent and better- 
educated part of the population felt it necessary to leave as the children grew up. 
On the other hand, it would have been worse for more to be leaving—as some 
did—on account of poverty, high rents or distance from work. 
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REVIEWS 


The summing-up in the last chapter is perhaps the most illuminating part 
of the book. The first conclusion is that it is enormously to the credit of the 
local auchorities—in this case Bristol—that so much progress was made when © 
housing policy had to be carried through in an unsatisfactory society and in- 
sufficiently co-ordinated with the wider issues of planning. Under these con- 
ditions, some serious mistakes were inevitable. At the same time, the arguments 
point to the need for amendments in future policy which have a fairly general 
application. There should be less segregation of estates from the life of a city 
as a whole, assuming that they are built adjacent to a city, and the municipal 
estates should include far more of a cross-section of the community. This will 
involve greater variety in planning and design and in types of houses, and a 
revision of rents policy to deal with the better-income groups as well as the 
others. It also involves a careful management policy which pre-supposes the 
employment of trained housing managers, and which would make it possible to 
re-house varied types of tenants in groups, but not necessarily in immediate 
proximity though increasingly sharing community facilities. 

There is emphasised also the need for planning to meet the needs of 
different sections of the population—single people, cold people, young childless 
couples—as well as larger families. It was disastrous in the past that the 
children of Council tenants when they married were usuaily forced to seek 
accommodation off the estates. 

There is a need for developing both leadership and a greater degree of self- 
government on the estates, and in this approach community centres, as well as 
enlightened housing management, have great value. A most interesting point 
is the recommendation that there should be more flexibility in fixing densities, 
instead of adopting the uniform twelve-to-the-acre development, and including 
some flats, terraced development or three-storied houses. Some of these points 
are controversial, and it is certain that these amendments alone will not suffice 
to deal with the planning problem of our great cities. This problem calls for 
a national policy on the location of industry, the decentralisation of work as well 
as housing and the creation of new towns, by no means only to solve the Greater 
London problem. ; 

In short, this is a stimulating and most useful book, and even those engaged 
in housing work to whom some the book is familiar ground will learn an immense 
amount from it. 

JEAN M. THOMPSON. 


Some Proposals for Constitutional Reform, being the recommen- 
dations of a group of Conservatives. 


(Eyre and Spottiswoode.) Pp. 142. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE first thing to be grateful for about this wise and temperate survey is the use 
of the word “ constitutional.” Too much is talked about machinery of govern- 
ment and other metaphorical phrases. The Conservative authors of this book 
remind us that we have a Constitution with its law and its practice, with a capacity 
for development but also with certain great merits in itself. They have a sense 
of something very valuable to be preserved, and not, as so many Radical writers 
on the subject suggest, something to be patronisingly accepted as a basis for 
rapid improvement, for streamlining to modern standards of efficiency in order 
that it may become a vehicle for promoting unlimited “social progress” or 
“economic freedom for the common man.” The authors of this book point out, 
that now that political interest is aroused less by constitutional than social and 
economic questions, we may be tempted to shelve the stubborn problem in sheer 
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weariness of spirit (page 48). In the course of the book many vexed problems 
are dealt with and conclusions reached which may be dissented from by many 
students, but throughout the authors show an ability to balance carefully all the 
arguments, and they reach their recommendations with a clear appreciation of 
the alternative which they reject. 

In the realm of party controversy the authors assume or desire, one might 
even say command, the return of two-party politics. They are concerned to 
state the assumptions on which peaceful representative democracy may work, 
which is that the ordinary citizen is prepared to recognise that the function of 
government is not to serve the interest of a particular class or section of the 
commumity but to bring about a reconciliation of conflicting interests (page 15). 
They do not deny the danger of extra-parliamentary interference by outside bodies 
on all parties, but they observe that “ money is a less potent political weapon 
than organisation,” and they consider that a Labour Prime Minister may find 
himself more bound by the Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party Con- 
ference. This view, formed no doubt before the famous “ Laski controversy ” 
in the recent election, is in line with those constitutional students who took that 
controversy very seriously. On political propaganda the book sums up in favour 
of some form of competitive broadcasting’ “ two, and if possible more competitive 
networks under separate control” (page 17). 

The authors admit the tremendous force of modern public opinion and the 
fact that a very small swing over of votes may drive a party from power. “ The 
British Constitution gives great power to the Government between elections, but 
its position at an election is extremely vulnerable.” None the less they conclude, 
and by implication condemn Lord Baldwin’s ideas on the subject, that “ it is the 
clear duty of a Prime Minister to stand firmly by any policy which he and his 
colleagues consider essential” (page 23). This instability in our political life, 
caused by the effects of the small swing over of opinion at elections, the authors 
decide to accept as a lesser evil than reducing or annihilating party majorities by 
accurate representation. They prefer the uncertainty to reside in the people 
rather than in some balancing party in the House of Commons. They argue 
ingeniously that the small swing-over of voters at an election represents “a very 
considerable swing-over of public opinion,” since many party supporters may 
still vote for their party but be highly critical of its policy. This argument no 
doubt has some force, but it savours somewhat of Rousseau’s general will and 
seems inapposite to British Conservatism. A hostile critic might say that English 
Conversatives would be well advised to eschew metaphysical arguments even 
when dressed up as “ common sense.” Popular tyranny too easily finds roots in 
such soil. 

The section dealing with electoral problems (pages 26 to 34) contains a good 
deal of cavalier argument. Thus on the Alternative Vote the authors state that 
it would not help the Liberal Party because it is in any case the smallest party. 
This takes no account of the wasted vote argument which has been the greatest 
weakness of the Liberals and to which the Conservatives make such free appeal 
at election times. They say that Liberals would be able to register “ an ineffective 
first choice for a candidate of their own choosing,” but would still have to make 
their final choice between Liberal and Labour. But if the vote were alternative 
more people might be persuaded to vote Liberal and then the choice might not 
have been ineffective. The 1929 election would have been profoundly influenced 
by this. 

There are references in this section to “ Continental experience ” much too 
varied a phenomenon to be thus summarised. The experience of the Weimar 
Republic, with its extremely and perhaps unduly accurate system, or the experi- 
ence of France with its muitiple groups under the second ballot, are invoked, 
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but nothing is said of Sweden, Denmark, Ireland, Holland and other countries 
which have enjoyed quiet stable and efficient government under P.R. One 
might say that the authors would have done better to say that they had decided 
to — P.R. rather than try to refute it historically in quite inadequate space 
and time. 

In dealing with the recruitment of the House of Commons and its rules and 
practice the authors refuse to devise ingenious and heroic remedies, and on the 
whole explain and defend the existing state of affairs. On the question of the 
choice of candidates, however, they favour some radical measures. They recom- 
mend that the state should actually refund to candidates their election expenses 
provided they did not exceed the legal maximum and that they polled a certain 
percentage of the votes. This requires much consideration. It would effectively, 
as the authors argue, discourage freak candidates as well as the present deposits, 
but it would be a tremendous endowment of large established parties. The 
Socialists in mining areas would be as free as the lilies of the field. As the authors 
have reminded us, organisation is as potent as money. This would put a large 
premium on organisation. So much impressed are the authors by the danger of 
rich men making themselves convenient to constituency associations that they 
recommend that “it should be forbidden by law for any member of Parliament 
candidate or prospective candidate to subscribe or give a political donation to his 
local political association.” One sees the force of this, but it is a serious limitation 
of the liberty of individuals and associations. These two recommendations would 
mean that associations would be quite free to disregard wealth and to choose 
purely by merit. But some taxpayers may wonder why they should have to pay 
the expenses of candidates whom they do not desire to see nominated or elected, 
in order that the Conservatives may save themselves from their besetting sins. 
If Conservative associations feel that they should become more public-spirited 
and more intelligent then let them become so, without invoking the assistance 
of the public revenue. 


On the question of the House of Lords the authors of this book have some 
interesting recommendations. They rightly point out that it is not a question 
that can be safely let alone for ever. They reject functional representation, direct 
election, and, perhaps too lightly, in view of the Bryce Report, indirect election. 
Hereditary Peers could sit and vote only if qualified by public service, such as a 
Minister of the Crown, Privy Councillor, Member of the House of Commons. 
The other qualifications suggested seem a little bit meagre,.i.e. ten years’ paid 
service under the Crown in the Forces or the Civil Service, or ten years’ member- 
ship of a local council. But the principle is simple and sound and in line with 
John Stuart Mill’s recommendations in Representative Government in 1861. Then 
in addition to Lords of Appeal in Ordinary and Lords Spiritual (at any rate while 
the Church remains established) there should be Lords of Parliament for Life 
appointed by the Crown on the advice of the Prime Minister from eminent public 
and professional men. These recommendations would no doubt give the country 
an admirable second chamber. Radicals, however, would demur to the suggestion 
that the life peers should not exceed the number of qualified hereditary peers. 
This would mean that hereditary peers by being somewhat laggardly in sitting 
on county councils or serving their ten years in the Forces would reduce the 
total number of their rival life-peers. But the authors are careful to save the 
general Crown prerogative of creating peers for political purposes if a crisis should 
arise. 

The present reviewer has given attention to certain matters in the book 
obviously controversial, but he would be misleading the reader if he did not state 
his general admiration for the greater part of it. The section on the Cabinet, for 
example, condenses most of the best thought on the subject and follows on from 
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the Haldane Report of 1918. A smaller peace-time cabinet with departmental 
groupings and ministerial committees is proposed. Sir John Anderson in his 


recent Romanes Lecture at Oxford has advocated such procedure, with a warning — 


against super-ministers. On the Civil Service the authors recommend no major 
change in recruitment but a longer period of probation, and this probation to be 
taken seriously. They would loosen the control of the Treasury and merge the 
Civil Service Commission with a new department to deal with establishments 
and administer the Civil Service as a whole. They recommend generous salaries 
with the important addition that these should reach a fair height early in a man’s 
career, and they would provide for forced retirements at reasonable pensions. In 
general their provisions would lead to a more flexible and competent Civil Service. 

After examining the working of the House of Commons and its committees 
the authors deal with delegated legislation and the powers of government depart- 
ment. They would remove the present disabilities of the subject in suing the 
Crown, but they do not recommend the introduction of administrative law, as 
they consider that present defects can be remedied without appeal to alien 
systems. Foreign and Defence problems are carefully examined, and perhaps 
the most important recommendation in the whole book is the suggestion that 
there should be a standing committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence of 
which the leaders of the Opposition being Privy Councillors, should be members. 
This committee should produce an annual report to be debated in Parliament. 
Such an official consultation between ministers and opposition leaders would be 
only an extension of existing conventions of consultation in times of crisis. But 
this would be regular and continuous, would precede the crisis and might often 
avert the crisis. It is difficult to think of any one constitutional device which 
would have done more to prepare the House of Commons and the country for 
defence in the years before the war and, it is just conceivable, might have averted 
the war. 

The observations on economic policy and the uses of advisory bodies with 
regard to it, are sagacious, but will rouse controversy. The authors state that 


“the main causes of economic disturbance were international in origin and could ° 


not therefore be solved by the individual action of any one government.” An 
examination of the Labour propaganda at the last election reveals that it is an 
article of faith that the inter-war governments were responsible for unemployment 
and could have averted it. Now, with their leaders in office, they in their turn 
may have to cast responsibility on the broad face of the world and plead that 
“time and the Gods are at strife, we dwell in the midst thereof.” It is doubtful 
whether there will ever bc a received doctrine on these vexed economic questions. 
But to students interested in the problems of government under our constitution 
we commend this book. If to the younger and more radical it should seem to 
say too often, “ Bathe ye in Jordan ” we can only remind them that Naaman did 


so and was none the worse for it. 
R. B. McCaLium. 


The Law Relating to Local Elections in Counties, Boroughs, Urban 
Districts and Rural Districts 


By Oscar F. Dowson and H. W. Wicutwicx. (Chas. Knight and Co.) 1945. 
A BOOK which treats of local elections in the same comprehensive way as the 
celebrated “ Parker ” treats of Parliamentary elections has hitherto been lacking; 
but this book steps at once into the place waiting for it. It has the same scope 
as Parker, the same arrangement, and, be it added, the same authority—for the 
first named of its authors is himself the editor of Parker in its latest editions. 
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Local election law, even more than Parliamentary, resides in scattered 
sources, and the difficulties thus created for those engaged ino the conduct of 
local elections have been added to by not a few easily overlooked variations in 
the prescriptions for different types of local authority. They will be thankful to 
see the whole brought together in a single volume (excepting only the provisions 
for the City of London and parish councils, which paper shortage compelled to 
be omitted) expounded in an ordered text covering all stages of the election and 
the duties and liabilities of all parties and officers concerned, followed by the text 
of the Acts and Orders, and a good index. 


The measures passed in war-time, amending in some respects the substantive 
law, and also providing for the resumption of normal electoral machinery, have 
been incorporated. It is a considerable accomplishment to have consolidated 
new and voluminous legislation in the expository text. This part of the work 
cannot have attained perfection; but the work as a whole and as it now stands 
gives the maximum help which anything of the kind published now could be 
expected to give; and there can be little doubt that this first edition will be the 
foundation for a work as excellent and famous as Parker. 


J. HW. 


Lectures on Administrative Regulation 


(U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) Pp. viii + 76. No price 
stated. 1945, 


Tus booklet reprints a series of eight lectures to sixty or seventy Government 
officials from “ regulatory branches” of Government agencies, that is to say, 
Officials responsible for making and executing administrative orders made by 
virtue of powers delegated to those agencies by the legislature. 

There are general sketches of the work of the National War Labour Board, 
the War Food Administration, the Office of the Price Administration, the War 
Production Board and the Coal Agencies of the Department of the Interior. 

British readers will turn with more interest to three general papers on 
“ Administrative Regulation ” by Ashley Sellers, “ The Role of the Administrator 
in the Regulatory Process,” by Paul H. Appleby, and “ A Twelve Point Primer ” 
by Joseph B. Eastman. 


Mr. Appleby’s paper may be singled out for special mention. Based upon 
his experience of eleven years’ work in the Department of Agriculture, it is a 
reflective contribution to administrative principle. As a good administrator, he 
is not very happy with the labels “ quasi-legislative ” and “ quasi-judicial,” since 
he sees administration as an activity existing in its own right because it is con- 
cerned with the adjustment of government to social needs and demands. Since 
administrative regulation makes an essential contribution to the organisation of 
society, “it simply becomes part of the familiar way of doing business.” It is 2 
vital part, for as Mr. Appelby points out, “If we were to do away with the 
Inter-state Commerce Commission, I think the railroads would be more excited 
about it than anybody else.” 


He has some wise counsel to prevent a governmental agency petrifying, and 
he tells regulatory offic’ *: >t to be shy of acknowledging that they are “ inescap- 
ably part of the politica! szene ” because “ they are governmental bodies and they 
operate with reference: ° . the electorate.” For this reason he ‘demands that the 
regulatory procedure ‘ must be explainable in terms of principles and of general 
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applicability.” He concludes with a caution to top administrators to be specially 
careful in intervening in individual cases that may be brought to them by special 
personal or political channels, emphasising that it is the “flow of cases rather 
than particular cases” that matter. 

The booklet is a useful addition to the literature of administrative regulation 
written from the standpoint. of the administrator rather than from that of the 
lawyer or constitutional theorist. eee 


Powers of Government Departments 


(Report of Sub-Committee to Legal Committee of the Chamber of Shipping 
of the United Kingdom and Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association.) 
Pp. 56 and Index. No price stated. 15th September, 1945. 


THIS contribution to the literature of administrative regulation is of value, since 
it is made on behalf of a section of the community specially interested in the 
operation of certain well-defined blocks of administrative rules and orders, 
namely, the merchant shipping industry. It is therefore a report from the “ con- 
sumers’” point of view. 


How do the administrators fare under this searching review? What crimes 
against the liberty of the subject have the bureaucrats committed since the 
Merchant Shipping Acts of the nineteenth century armed them with powers to 
intervene with their rules and orders into this vital branch of the national 
economy? What long sad catalogue of ruin, loss and bankruptcy may we not 
expect to hear has been caused during well over fifty years of rule-making by 
Government Departments? For it is not only the Mercantile Marine Department 
of the Board of Trade whose performance is in question. Appendix II of the 
Report lists the Governmental agencies with whom the shipping industry must 
now co-operate. They include the Interdepartmental Advisory Committee on 
Wireless Direction Finding, the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, the 
Pilotage Advisory Committee, the Committee on Obsolete Tonnage, the Imperial 
Shipping Committee, the Ministry of Transport Panel of Experts, the Transport 
Advisory Council, the Dock Charges Advisory Committee, the National Coal 
Board and the Lighthouse Advisory Committee. 

Here is Modern Government as a busybody in other men’s matters if ever 
there was! 

The Sub-Committee whose Report is now presented was asked to make a 
thorough survey and to report “upon the exercise by Ministers of the Crown 
and their Departmental officials of legislative and judicial or quasi-judicial powers 
on matters concerning or affecting the Shipping Industry, and in particular : — 


(a) The extent to which such powers have been exercised in relation to the 
Industry and the consequential effects upon it. 
(b) The possible effects beneficial or harmful upon the Industry of such 
powers. 
(c) What safeguards are required to enable such powers where necessary to 
be exercised without harm to the Industry.” 
The inquiry was therefore nothing if not comprehensive. What then of 
the Committee’s verdict? It will give little comfort to the crusaders against The 
New Despotism. “The Shipping Industry,” says the Report, “has a particularly 


fortunate record which dates back to before the Great War (i.e., of 1914-1918) of. 


consultation with the Government in both the creation of these controls and in 
their administration. Indeed, the experience of the long co-operation between 
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the Industry and the Mercantile Marine Department of the Board of Trade in 
this respect might well be taken as the model of relationship between Industry 
and Government, and as illustrative of the value of delegated legislation by a” 
Government Department when properly applied.” Note the last clause: “ the 
value of delegated legislation.” Here are the supposed victims actually appearing 
grateful to their supposed oppressors. 

It is in this spirit of co-operation that the Report goes on to draw conclusions 
for the future. Advocates of the promiscuous creation of Advisory Committees 
will be startled to find that one is not proposed for the shipping industry. Instead 
the creation of a Standing Committee by the industry itself is recommended— 
“a small body, including lawyers, whose function it would be to consider all 
legislation affecting the Industry and to report any adverse factors to the organisa- 
tion concerned.” In the same spirit the Committee advocate full*publicity for, 
and the greatest possible clarity in the statement of future rules and orders. 
Legislation by reference is singled out for strong condemnation. 


The Committee wants, as safeguards against possible abuse of departmental 
powers, to ensure that independent tribunals and not the Minister or any of his 
departmental officials pronounce any judicial or quasi-judicial decision, and further 
to secure the right of appeal from the Tribunal to the Supreme Court. 


The Committee add their support for the projected Crown Proceedings Bill 
published by the Lord Chancellor’s Committee in 1927. 


In all this the Committee echo the recommendations of the Committee on 
Ministers’ Powers of 1932, which they summarise in 17 pages as Appendix I to 
their own Report. 

It is useful to have this careful review of the impact of administrative action 
upon one of our major national industries, and all students of public administration 
would welcome similar reports from the others. are 


Physical Survey of Merseyside: A Background to Town and 
Country Planning. 


By WiLFRED SMITH. (The University Press of Liverpool.) 1946. Pp. v + 97. 
5s. net. 


Tus book is another in the series of works dealing with Merseyside produced 
by the Social Service Department of Liverpool University. It seeks to describe 
the variations in surface form and climate in the Merseyside area, and to show 
how these variations have affected the course of past development. It is put 
forward as a guide to the formulation of future policy in land utilisation. 


The book is divided into two parts: one dealing with surface form, and the 
other with climate—these two being, in the author’s view, the aspects of the 
physical environment that have a direct and obvious bearing on the problems 
of landscape planning. 

After giving the reader a bird’s-eye view of the structural background of ° 
the Lancashire-Cheshire area as a whole, and surveying briefly the geological 
formations represented on Merseyside, a more detailed description is given of 
the solid rock formations, each being taken in the order of its occurrence in the 
geological succession. The main features of physical relief and drainage are then 
explained in terms of stratigraphy and tectonics. In the following chapters the 
drift formations are similarly described, and the various parts into which Mersey- 
side can be divided on the grounds of surface form are briefly: indicated. The 
first part of the book concludes with a discussion of the relation between the 
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location of the built-up areas of Merseyside and the variations that exist in 
surface form. The second part of the book deals in successive chapters with 
the four main aspects of climate, namely, wind, temperature, sunshine, and 
humidity and rainfall. 

Is is explained in the author’s preface ‘that the Physical Survey of Mersey- 
side is part of a report that he was commissioned to write for the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. It may be presumed, therefore, that the Survey is 
primarily intended to be of practical value to persons who are face to face with 
the physical development problems of Merseyside, and that it is in the light of 
this objective that the book should be reviewed. 

It may be said at once that the book gives a careful and illuminating account 
of the main features of surface form and climate of the area, and that the planner 
who works through it with geological and physical relief maps at his side will 
gain a valuable insight into the nature of two of the most important factors that 
determine the physical background. 

The planner who expects to obtain as quickly as possible a visual impression 
of the whole area and of the variations within it as they affect suitability for 
building, for agriculture, or for amenity may, however, be disappointed. The book 
is written around particular rock formations or particular aspects of climate, 
rather than around particular localities and the combination of circumstances 
which results in their being physically suited for this or that form of land use. 
A geographical synthesis is not given, and the reader interested in a particular 
locality will, not only have to read each chapter, but may well find that in many 
of them there is no reference to the locality. he is concerned with. Especially 
is this likely to be so in the case of the chapters dealing with climate. Much of 
the discussion here centres around the records for some half dozen stations, and 
a comprehensive description of the climatic variations throughout the area is 
not attempted. ~ 

There are indeed some grounds for suspecting that insufficient preliminary 
thought has been given to the objectives of land use control, and to the nature of 
the descriptive material that would be of greatest practical value in administering 
such a control. If what the planner is anxious to know is the relative physical 
suitability of different localities for building, agriculture and other uses, it is 
difficult to understand the exclusion from consideration of such factors as soils 
and vegetation. Again, if the aim is to give practical guidance to the formulators 
of future planning policy, it may be suggested that the book would have been 
more valuable if, instead of considering the extent to which physical conditions 
have influenced past development, it had concentrated on the more forward- 
looking question of what differences in physical conditions should be taken into 
account in future. 

G. H. D. 


How the Courts Work 
(Published for the National Council of Social Service by Pitmans, 1946. Pp. 24. 
6d.) ; 


In this pamphlet of 24 pages Robert Egerton gives a very clear and simple 
picture of the commencement and conduct of both civil and criminal cases. 

There are two useful diagrams of the Courts themselves and a clear account 
of the different classes of cases with which they deal. 

This booklet will be of much value to busy people who come into contact 
_ with the legal machine and have to know something about it but have neither 
time nor inclination to read more deeply. 

R. S. W. PoLvarp. 
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Citizens’ Choice. 

By E. Dixon Gruss. (Arrowsmith. Pp. 55. 3s. 6d.) 

No book concerned with local or central government can hope, these days, to 
be up to date by the time it reaches the public. By the time that the last 
proofs have been corrected and the book has been printed, bound and delivered 
to the booksellers, many Bills will have received the Royal Assent and more 
S.R.O.s and Departmental Circulars been issued. Mr. Dixon Grubb’s little 
book, Citizen’s Choice, was published in 1943 and ends with a summary of the 
views of the Association of Municipal Corporations, the County Councils’ 
Association and other bodies with regard to the future pattern of local govern- 
ment in England and Wales. 

There is much in this little book of fifty-five pages which should prove 
interesting to a newly elected councillor, a new entrant to the local government 
service and particularly to a public relations officer. The author has succeeded 
in giving an eminently readable account of some of the main features of our 
local government system, including the authorities, officials and the council at 
work. His short chapter on historical background is hardly adequate and that 
on “Your Rights as an Elector” now requires revision. While Mr. Dixon 
Grubb has no particularly original views about the present structure of local 
government, he has the great virtue of a clear and incisive method of presenta- 
tion, and gives a stimulating, though somewhat sketchy, account of the three 
main problems which face local authorities to-day—boundaries, representation 
and the awakening of public interest. 

C. K. W. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment 


By Hector HuGueEs, K.C., M.P. (Staples Press.) Pp. 76. 2s. 6d. 

Tuts short guide to the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1944, explains 
concisely the salient provisions that affect returning Service men and women and 
employers, and will be useful to those who require a simple statement of their 
rights and obligations under an Act which, in spite of some shortcomings, is an 
honest attempt to give fair treatment to people returning to civil life. A few 
examples are given to illustrate some of the provisions and the Act with the 
regulations made under it are printed in an appendix. In so small a pamphlet 
no attempt could be made to deal with the Umpire’s decisions on contested cases 
nor could any comments or criticisms be made upon the way in which the scheme 
is working out in practice. nye 


Training for Industrial Employment 


(Institute of Labour Management.) Pp. 65. 2s. 6d. 


Tuts is a broadsheet concerned with the principles and practice of training for 
industrial employment, prepared by a study group of four expert members of the 
Institute of Labour Management. It describes the modern conception of training, 
existing training practices, training techniques and how training schemes should 
be organised and administered. It places particular emphasis on the necessity 
to instruct all workers upon the activities and organisation of the firm so that they 
can, by fuller understanding, help promote greater efficiency and production. 
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The booklet makes no original contribution to thought and knowledge on 
the subject, but it will be useful to employers who desire to begin training their 
staffs on right lines or to overhaul their present schemes. The Ministry of 
Labour’s scheme of Training Within Industry of supervisory staff is commended. 
Incidentally, this scheme has been employed by several Government Departments 
in training supervisors. It is worth noting that the broad principles recommended 
in the booklet for training industrial workers, including clerks and supervisors, 
follow very closely the precepts employed in the Treasury and Departmental 


schemes of staff training. 





E. V. E. 
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